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Balloon Tire Preéminent 


ITH the advent of the balloon tire many dealers be- 
lieved that at last their prayer had been answered 

for a tire that would not last too long. Their hope of a 
more frequent turn over of stock was certainly raised by 
the first two-ply thin wall low pressure casings that were 


put on the market. The tires were indeed long on speed 


and comfort, but quite short on mileage. Manufacturers, 
however, soon sensed the need of something more sub- 
stantial if low pressure tires were to become popular, 
and the rapidly increasing demand for the more durable 
Sut 


while dealers may not sell tires as often as they had hoped, 


multi-ply casings in balloon type speaks for itself. 


they will get more for each unit, and have more satisfied 
customers. A good selling point, by the way, which is 
seldom stressed is that balloons, if correctly built, should 
give not only as much but even better mileage than high- 
pressures because they get much less heated in service; 
and it is needless to emphasize the deteriorating effect of 


heat on a flexing casing. 


After Restriction —What? 

——— but few proponents of restricted output of 

crude rubber contemplated permanent governmental 
control when originally they urged price regulation, When 
the Stevenson Restriction Scheme was broached the chiet 
argument for it was that it was the only practicable plan 
of many proposed to afford needed revenue for the Fed- 
Malay 
exigency then confronted the colonial government; and 


erated States—a fair contention, as such an 


which would save the plantation industry, admittedly 


menaced with profitless prices for its product. Quasi- 


official assurance was given buyers that not only would 


no undue advantage be taken in regard to prices, the sole 
object sought being a rational return for labor and invest- 
ment, but that as soon as normal conditions returned the 
artificial support would then be gradually withdrawn ang 


the temporarily buttressed planting industry wou 


allowed to adjust itself to the ordinary course of 


Sufficient time has elapsed—three and a half years— 


since the measure became operative to fairly assess the 
benefits and drawbacks of restriction. It has achieved its 


uurpose, increasing the profits of producers, al- 
gh speculators have doubtless reaped more advantage 


than rubber growers; it has eased the market of surplus 
it has encouraged better care of estates and 


Ive to extend planted areas, although in 


intment. Faced 


s ais 


should they market more than their allo- 


“standard production,” growers could scarcely 


expected to enthuse over new plantings which might 


only add to undisposable stocks, even though prices be 


sustained above the “knock-down” minimum. 


Despite its temporary success, restriction is regarded by 
blunder, inasmuch as it 


impartial critics as an economic 


aims to defeat the law of supply and demand; a measure 


repressing productive enterprise; an incitement to gov- 


ernmental control of other raw materials; and a resent- 
ment-rousing device that carries within it the seeds of its 
own destruction. How the latter mzy be accomplished is 
already foreshadowed in the risiny tide of agitation for 


considerable American control of raw rubber at its source. 
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How far that movement shall carry itself is a question 
which may be largely determined by the planters and their 
government 

Justly reputed as farsighted traders, the British doubt- 
\mericans that sooner or later 
What shall 


reasonable regard 


less realize as well as the 


something better must supplant restriction. 
| 


it be Perhaps an accord in which 


shall be shown those who buv seven-tenths of the planters’ 


product, and who might, unless some conciliatory policy 
be pursued, easily become aggressive rivals instead of 
contented customers. Herein is a problem to which re 
sourceful leaders British governmental and industrial 
circles would do well to address themselves, and the solu 


tion of which might be commonsense Anglo-American 
cooperation that would for a long period not only guaran- 
tee an uncurbed supply of rubber, but that would also 


stabilize prices at figures concededly fair to producers and 


purchasers, while stimulating trade and promoting inter- 


} 


national 


Federal Aid in Rubber Planting 


. ee farmers 1 \dminis- 
tration support 

[wo would supply direct financial aid and the other 
t 


would facilitat The 
would provide $100,000,000 to be loaned at low interest 


elief measures, said to have 
are being urged for passage in Con- 
gress 
perative marketing. Tincher Bill 


e com 


and on easy terms to farmers, and the Haugen Bill would 


set up a $375,000,000 revolving fund for price stabiliza- 


tion. The object of the measures, it is stated, is “to place 


agricultur 1 parity with manufacturing,” which has the 
advantage of a protective tariff. 

All of addition to the relief already extended 
farming interests through the Federal Farm Loan 
17, 1916 


capital stock of which has been practically all 


this 1s in 
to the 
Act of July 
banks, the 


The Act provides for twelve land- 


subscribed by the United States Treasury, and for 
privately-owne nt-stock land banks: and both kinds 
inks cal ke first mortgage loans on farm lands on 
the amortization plan « for periods not exceeding 34 
years a t ‘ ent lax exempt bonds with such 
( }] te i € par 
W hile eding the advisability encouraging the 
sing the « s foodstuffs, may it not be fairl 
ske S Government which displavs such 
ore ~ r e farmers at home also take under 
1egis othe s and help the to develop abroad 
} lt rv a st as vital as farming to all 
\mericans. é rubber growing The arguments 
ne se mav be used with equal cogency 1 
the other é vy means could be devised to ade 
quately safeguard public funds used for American plant 
ing operations abroad as well as at home 
In this connection it is interesting to note how the Brit 
ish Government has aided the raising of some staple com 
modities overseas Its concern for rubber growers is a 


familiar story: but its aid to cotton growers is less 


familiar, at least to Americans. Directly and indirectly, 
as through the agency of the British Cotton Growing 
itself 


the Gov- 


\ssociation, organized 24 years ago, “to protect 
against the vicissitudes of the American crop”, 
ernment has developed cotton growing in India, Africa, 
\ustralia, and the West Indies, to such an extent that the 
crop for the year 1924-25 totaled 6,407,788 400-lb. bales. 
rhe home government, it is stated, is also planning to 
underwrite a loan in 1926 for £10,000,000, largely for cot- 
ton cultivation in the Sudan, following the damming of 
the Blue Nile in 1925. 

\mericans do not need to cultivate cotton abroad, but 
they feel increasingly the urgency of raising rubber over- 
but the 


earnest counsel and early, active, and substantial aid of 


seas: and it ts reasonable for them 


to expect 
their government in cultivating such an indispensable raw 
material, at least in American-controlled territory, for an 
industry with an annual output of one and a quarter billion 
dollars. And all this is apart from the serious question 
of the national defense. 


Should Cuba Restrict Sugar Production? 


the favorable issue of the British 


ast Indian rubber restriction scheme, Cuban legis- 


NCOURAGED with 
lators plan to virtually valorize sugar and control its pro- 
duction. But it does not always pay to follow even a 
successful example. If Cuba raises the price and lessens 
the output of sugar, American planters will raise cane as 
never before; the beet sugar industry will get a great 
stimulus ; and corn may be made to yield a potential thirty 
pounds to the bushel instead of the present th- 

average. Nor is Cuba’s economic position as favorable 
as that of Ceylon or Malaya; and in sowing the wind the 
politicians may reap the whirlwind. Then, too, its Big 
Brother to the north could deal Cuba a crushing blow by 
simply revoking the 20 per cent reciprocity concession it 
has made on many imports from the Pearl of the Antilles. 


NO SOONER IS THE BRITISH PLANTER ENJOYING A GOOD 


price for rubber when the British government begins 


work on a huge naval base at Singapore; and, attracted 
by the higher pay there, a great many coolies turn their 
backs on the plantations and flock to the fortifications. To 
make matters worse, the \dmiralty declines to reduce the 
coolies’ pay to please the planters as it needs the workers, 


and the empire’s welfare is, of course, paramount to all 


By Way oO} riNG A WIDESPREAD IMPRESSION, 


CORRES 
regarding the Brazilian rubber country, the National Geo- 
“The 


gigantic morass, where man must be half amphibious to 


graphic Magazine says: \mazon Valley is not a 


survive. Probably not more than 5 per cent of the more 
than 2,700,000 square miles of the Amazonia are below 
the normal flood level of the rivers. The great mass is 
upland country.” 
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A Glossary of Words and Terms Used in the Rubber Industry — XIX’ 


Insulation— Wires—Cables—Tapes—Compounds 


Cable. Literally a rope or stout cord, and originally made 


Ww 


of strands of fiber; now also of strands of wire; a single, 
heavy, insulated wire, or a stranded conductor (single 
conductor cable); or a more or less rope-like group of 
conductors with a common insulation or separately in- 
sulated (multiple-conductor cable). In general the term 
cable is applied to large stranded conductors, small stranded 
conductors being often called stranded wire or cord. 

Cables may be bare or insulated. Insulation for separate 
or grouped conductors may be of pure or compounded 
rubber, gutta percha, waxed, oiled, or resin-treated manila 
rope paper, or varnished cambric, according to service 
needs. Insulation and abrasion protection and, to some 
extent, supplemental insulation, are afforded by coating the 
separate or grouped conductors with rubber-tilled tape, 
dry or bitumenized jute or sisal hemp, heavy cotton braid, 
dry, or saturated with moisture-resisting compound, or 
with combinations of such materials 

As a further protection against dampness and abrasion 
cables are often sheathed in lead; and to impart greater 
strength and afford a more effective safeguard against 
mechanical injury, the lead-sheathed cable is encased in 
an armor of helically coiled steel bands or heavy, galvan- 
ized, closely-wound steel wire. The latter is sometimes 
used without lead-sheathing. 

Cables may be of the aerial, submarine, or underground 
type, or designed for a large variety of other uses; and 
they are extensively employed by the telegraph, telephone, 
and electric light and power industries. 

Cable types, varieties, and features include the following: 

Aerial. See Radio, Antenna. 

Aerial Cable. An outdoor, overhead conductor; a single or 
multiple cable conductor for telegraph, telephone, light, 
or power transmission suspended from pole lines; often, 
on account of its weight, supported by a messenger wire; 
designed to withstand extreme climatic changes and hence 
covered with tape or heavy braid and weatherproof com- 
pound or lead sheathing. See Messenger Wire. 

Alarm Wire Cable. A cable containing an alarm wire. See 
Alarm Wire, Pilot Cable. 

Annunciator Cable. A stranded group of conductors for 
signalling apparatus in offices, hotels, etc., of standard 
annunciator wire covered overall with either a heavy 
braid, paraffined, saturated, and polished; or with the wires 
bound with friction tape and enclosed with a heavy braid 
saturated with black weatherproof compound; or with the 
cabled wires covered with a belt of vulcanized rubber, pro- 
tected with a heavy braid saturated with weatherprooting 
compound. See Annunciator Wire 

Antenna Cable Wire. See Radio 

Apparatus Cable. A rope-lay flexible stranded core cable, 
in many sizes, used for attaching dynamo terminals to 
brush holders, for transformer leads, etc.; insulated with 
vulcanized rubber or varnished cambric, and covered with 
dry or weatherproof braid. See Rubber Cable, Varnished 
Cambric Cable. 

Armored Cable. A cable the insulated core of which is 
shielded from mechanical injury with heavy spirally-wound 


Copyrighted by Henry C. Pearson. Continued from The India Rubber 
rid, May 1, 1926, pp. 65-66 See Crude Rubber and Gutta Percha 


Definitions, The India Rubber World, 1921; Pneumatic Tire Definitions, 
The India Rubber World, 1921 and 1922. 


galvanized steel wire, or a metal (usually lead) tubing or 
casing, See Armor, Submarine Cable. 

Asbestos Station Cable. A large-capacity conductor used 
for dynamo and other connections in a powerhouse, and 
which has an insulating and heat-resisting coating of as 
bestos. See Station Cable. : 

Association Cable. A cable conforming to the standards 
and specifications of the Cable Makers’ Association of 
Great Britain. 

Automotive Cable. Conductors employed on self-propelled 
vehicles including wires, cords, and cables, usually the 
latter term being used to include the three varieties. The 
classes are listed as ignition, lighting, starter, horn, and 
spot light, and include the following types: 

Armored Lighting Cable. A cable for head and tail light 
wiring, single and duplex, having flexible conductors, cot- 
ton served, double varnished braid, with an overall braid 
in the duplex, and a wrapping of half round metal armor. 
Core sizes Nos. 18 to 8 A. W. G. 

Body Wire. A conductor much used for wiring stop and 
tail lights, and consisting usually of a solid or flexible No. 
18 A. W. G. core, tinned, rubber jacketed weatherproofed 
and slicked. In the duplex form two such conductors are 
laid parallel and covered with waterproofed braid. 

Coil High Tension Cable. A secondary cable used be- 
tween an ignition coil and spark plugs. One much used 
type has a stranded conductor of 19 No. 27 A. W. G. 
tinned wires insulated with a 30 per cent Hevea com- 
pound, used alone or with single or double braiding, and 
coated with insulating varnish. Other types with similar 
core have three rubber coverings, black, white and black, 
without braiding. See Ignition Cable. 

Horn Cable. A type of cable, single or double, designed 
for horns or other signaling devices on automobiles, con- 
ductors of fine wire stranded usually to No. 18 A. W. G.,, 
single or duplex, metal covered with cotton wrap, var- 
nished cambric, and either braid or armor. Also made 
with rubber instead of varnished cambric insulation, with 
dry or varnished braid overall. 

Ignition Assembly Wire. <A cabled conductor used in 
making up assemblies for automobile ignition and for gen- 
eral lighting purposes; cores usually stranded of Nos. 28 
and 30 A. W. G. to sizes Nos. 16 to 20 A. W. G., bare or 
tinned, cotton served, high grade or commercial insulation, 
and finished with dry or varnished cotton braid 

Ignition Cable. A single conductor cable for connecting 
a generator ignition coil or a storage battery with spark 
plugs on an automobile engine; core, finely stranded, in 
sizes, usually 2,600 and 3,700 c.m.; insulation of rubber 
7 and 9 mm.; glazed cotton braid cover, coated with in 
sulating varnish to protect it from oil; also same sizes in 
a plain type in which braid cover is omitted. Varnished 
cambric is often used instead of rubber 

Lighting Cord. A duplex flexible conductor used for con- 
necting automobile side and rear lamps with battery or 


generator, and consisting of two cotton-covered lamp cord 
conductors laid parallel and coated with well waxed or 
weatherproofed cotton braid 

Lighting Wire Cable. A flexible conductor used for con- 
necting lamps, switches, and ‘batteries; made in Nos. 10, 
12, 14, A. W. G. wire, formed of strands of Nos. 27, 29, 
and 30 A. W. G. wire, respectively, insulated with rubber 
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1 tape, belt of rubber, and 


mpound, a1 with a single inner and a double outer worming, covering of rubber-tillec 
coating irnished cotton braid \lso made in simpler ver-all covering of two saturated braids. 

yp N 10, 12, 14, 16, A. W. G. wire formed of Compass Armored Cable. A specially-assembled cable de- 

N , 27, 27, and 28 wire, respectively, and signed to connect the master gyroscopic compass of a ship 

repeater compasses. Conductors, extra, flexible, 

nsul jual to No. 19 A. W. G., cotton wrapped, high quality rub- 

Low Tension Ignition Cable. A primary cable used tor ber insulation, cotton braided and color coded. Conductors 


rine torage battery or her source of current witl bled with jute in interstices, jacketed with high quality 
th spark | f milar t | rubber, given an over-all of cotton braid weatherproofed, 
ghter imsulation with rul nd armored with tine phosphor-bronze wire 


er al Composite Cable. A cable designed to afford much of the 
Spot Light Cord \ le, stranded, flexible nductor merit of a graded cable at a lower cost, and in which the 
is a rubber jacket with the additional insulation ot 
) t it ually made wit loubl ry cottor iled paper or varnished cambric taping. See Graded Cable. 

un overall braid Concentric Cable. A cable having concentric conductors, 

\ t t pair, ten weatherproofed cylindrical and coaxial and evenly insulated from one an- 
Starting Cable \ ngl nductor ible for nnecting ther \ conductor tubed in an insulating medium and 
t t t motor or a generator it surrounded | unother conductor with exterior insulation. 
iutomobil ré ne ropx iy strands res, OO, O \ cable in which the leading conductor is a well-insulated 

l 2 \ \ ‘y ru eT nsulat 1 varnished cambr ‘ ‘ and the return conductor is a metallic jacket or close, 
taping e! iid well varnished straight-away lay of wires, or wires spirally disposed, 
Trouble Lamp Cable. Ru r insulated tton vered forming a cylinder, the common center of which is also the 


ump t ving randed nductors, usually N 18. 20 center of the inner core Insulation may be of vulcanized 





e 22 A. W. | gned for portable lamp rubber or paper with an over-all lead sheath. Much used 

Basket-Weave Cable \ multi nductor cable for wiring for low tension underground service, and for feeders for 
ps or f é ere nduits would be undesirable: for street railway and lighting mains 

i : I “ 1! ing perations, and The concentric type « f cable is designed to afford utmost 

\ é é it | ‘ til $s grou St f ducts by having large metallic cross section with 

ng for ' ltage rrents. Conductors, small, solid, rul minimum diameter of cable, and having the advantage of 

er coveré ' yormed together with jute filling, covered keeping the positive and negative conductors close together 

with lay t rubber filled tape, cased in lead, rubber taped, vithin one sheath, so that if a short circuit occurs but one 

ind wit n armor of fine, galvanized soft, steel wire stranded nductor may be damaged, the short circuit resistance being 

rht n basket pattern about the core Son usually low enough to operate the station circuit breaker 


ss pper t suppl | See Braided Steel Concentric Lay Cable. \ singl conductor cable h iving 


re Armor e or m ers of spirally-laid wires or groups of wires 


Battery-Charging Cable. \ tw nductor cabk con surrounding a core wire. 
ectil t bile a storage batteries with the “line” Deck Cable. A duplex, portable cable for rough use in 


1 


ns. Cor tranded, and i es 0000 t mp places, cores untinned in sizes 10 to 18 A. W. G., 


SA. W rubber insulat ring iturated braid bunched, soft cotton wrap, vulcanized rubber insulation, one 
res 1 to & d worming with jut saturated braid, dry jute fillers, between the twisted con- 


000. Overall ring, t turat ductors, vulcanized rubber belt, saturated braid cover 
Dry Dock Cable. See Floating Dry Dock Cable 
Boiler Room Cable ' I nductor « signed to Duplex Cable. Two insulated single conductor cables ar- 
vithst n t and m ire, ea ren fl9N ranged as a twisted pair, with or without an over-all 
SUld — LoVe ~ 
ke 1 1, iv lina Elastic-Centered Cable. A multiple conductor aerial trans- 
t ble taped, and ubli I water miss! cable formed by coiling usually six or more bare 


mA \ ( stranded t . is A. W. ¢ ‘ nats insulating vering 


proof vires about bitumenized jute or other soft, compressible 
Border Light Cable \ ble used for lighting t vines brous core, designed to afford flexibility in handling and 
‘ P ' , ¢ = © ili slated elasticity under wind pressure 


$ to 8 and 10 to 18 A. W. G.,, eacl Electric Music Control Cable. .\ cable designed for auto 


braid, and finished with cambr matic musical instruments, one for an electric violin having 

ping | braid 86 conductors made of fine wire filaments separately insu- 
Bunch Cable ! 1 of ‘ nductor lated with rubber, cabled in groups and color-coded with 
See Sts t-Ay Junched Cable tracers, jute filled to impart tubular form, and over-all braid 


Cable Armature term sometimes applied to t r f silk with ends shellacked 

r sheathing bl Electric Organ Cable. An assembled conductor cable de- 
Cable Casing iter! t sheat able signed for pipe organs, and with conductors of bare copper 
Cable Core l nner wire r st: | ffording ! ! wire covered with two servings of cotton, paraffined. Con- 


, nductor f ble ductors are cabled in groups of 12, each group having a 
a cabl I 


Cable Joint The insulated union ot le s t ns diffe rent colored tl read in the center The groups are cabled 
Cable Worming The dried hemp or similar material forn about a separate group of 7 spare wires, and given an over- 
ne 2 an i ‘a ables and about tors ar ill of heavy cotton braid, saturated with paraffine or flame- 





wourm proof compound. The total number of conductors ranges 

Car Cable. See Car Wire from 43 for 3 octaves to 151 for 12 octaves. 

Car Jumper Cable \ multi-conductor flexible cable for Electric Vehicle Cable. A single, heavy, stranded conductor 
joinir team railway cars, each core stranded, usually with for connections between battery, controller, and motor; in- 


' go 
! “4 


nineteen 24 A. W. G. wires, soft cotton separator, rubber sulation usually 30 per cent Hevea rubber. Outer cover- 


insulatior t tton braid covering, dry jute fillers in the ing if specified. (To be continued) 
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Age-Rite in Rubber Compounding 


United States has 


and all concerned 


annual rubber goods in the 


HI output of 
an estimated value of a billion dollars, 


the rubber industry have long recognized the potential valu 


of an effective means to preserve rubber goods against loss ot 


serviceability by perishing. Several materials have recently be 
come available for this purpose whose incorporation in a rubbs 
mixing ensures the retention of the original quality of rubber good 


Thus the prompt and general adop 


much beyond their usual life. 


tion of such a material in rubber manufacturing may be as im 


portant and effective as any factor now being considered for pre 


venting a shortage of crude rubber. 

The 
rherefore, 
deterioration must be capable of delaying the combination of oxygen 


Hence the lt | 


deterioration or aging of rubber is due chiefly to oxidatior 


any material] which is added to rubber to retard it 





with rubber. term “anti-oxidant” as applied to sucl 


material has come into general use. This term is quite satisfactory 


plet 


and 


oxidant 
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data 
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hen cold, s 
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ely prevent the 


he leading type of 
atents 
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532,213 April 4, 17d. 


Jones; all owned 
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er an exclusive 
of timely 
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are 
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alpha-naphthylam 
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1,515,642 
Wir 


with 
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1924, Winkelmann and Gray; 
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general us¢ 


In 


thi 


5 oC 


‘r company. 


known as Age-Rite made under these patents and all 
1 
( 


rubb 
th 


in the 


mnectior 


The 


anti 
] 


future have re- 


er industry 


e following 


product formed by the combination of acetaldol 


in equimolecular proportions. It is a 


warmed 





meltin 


g point, 


and is 


brittle 


slightly, and flows freely at about 


















































TABLE I—TREAD STOCK 
Using DPGa A R 
4% Age-Rite 1% Age-Rite 2% Age-Rite 
Cure at Life GA on Rubbe on Rubbe on Rubber 
ee 55 ss 55.3 
xide l 15 
(fas black 2 2 2 
Mineral rubbe 
Oil ee 2 2 2 
Sulphur 2.2 2 225 
DP ¢ 4 45 45 45 
Age Rite 27 1.1 
100.0 chai 
100.27 10( 101 
Min. at 294° F Tens Elor lens Elong Ter Elong Elong 
7 298 3678 72 392 7 725 
45 7% 3947 675 725 692 
60 - 887 654 67 70 
75 7 625 381¢€ 65( 638 638 
of ) 61 368 625 625 650 
(eer 45 at 294° | 60 at 294° F 45 at 294° I ¢ 14° ¢ 14° F 45 at 294°F 60 at 294° F 
Life Tes Ik I E I I T I 1 E I E T E 
Original 708 67 3 650 3947 5 3 5 4122 675 692 2064 are 
2 days 3234 ¢ 542 3712 371 613 654 629 
5 days 2334 529 433 3061 2970 513 617 
7 days 1614 $58 317 2325 2277 483 ¢ 127 577 
9 days ¢ 408 283 1861 1888 417 3012 59 681 6 
12 days 414 283 20 1479 1367 367 2593 5 Ps 42 
14 days 8 283 20 1200 1263 308 2204 508 2 438 
TABLE II—TUBE STOCK 
Us DPGa AGE-RIt 
“ 1% Age-Rite 
Cure and Life D P G Alone on on Rubbe 
92 ” 92.7 
Age-Rit 4 
TO 
Unwrapped Open Ste ; 
Mir at 294° | Tens Elong Tens I re Te Elong 
2 2947 769 2951 vied: 71 729 
3 3157 754 2924 5 & 77 
40 378 738 3 - 6} 270 
5/ 239 r+ 051 72 
Gee 30” at 294° F 4 t 294° I 30” at 294° F 40” at 294° F 
Life Test I E I k I I I F 
Original 2924 75 2 7 g 77 305 7 
2 “lays 8763 a 3s fs se | 
4 days 3494 75( 317 67 428 72 308 658 
7 days 3192 717 755 ¢ 18( 713 951 638 
9 days 303¢ 708 569 3321 69¢ 268 59 
11 days AR07 633 174 538 3333 683 2431 ecg 
14 davs 260 537 155 50¢ 285¢€ 658 24 $17 
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t mp t b ng water t insoluble water, spar >. r yy 
“ seer Patented Thread Counter 
12 i me and treely so.iuble in « i and man . . ‘ F » 
: ‘ — ' ie [he trying process of counting the picks of yarn per inch of 
rgat ive! it has a specific gravity of if I potsonou F : . ss es 
: . : width of a fabric by means of a needle and magnifying glass 
and has a fa characteristic of alpha-naph amine whi ; " : 
lisapy > wohl an be dispensed with and the count be determined more quickly 
1sappears u y tro. ubber goods ° . . 
From 0 y 101 , ind easily by means of the device represented in the illustration. 
r > per nt to i ver cent on ‘ eT ntent of the : ° ? “ ’ ‘ 
; ; The instrument is rectangular in form and its upper surface 
mpoune In pure gum stock 1 ‘ . 
, ; contains openings or win- 
ind I t VU. per cent on the rubbe $ ( v - 
‘ dows through which to 
In np ls g large amounts b I iN - A 
, observe the placement of 
uc is care t pe ( t - 4 
, , ' the fabric under test and 
It may t ‘ y phase f the mix! ( il . . 
co of , ‘ the positions of a set of par- 
I the eT ind re t ° 
, allel wires serving as coun- 
’ S necessary ie a 
nf na ; ters. These wires are laced 
t meiting at milling temperatures . f 
1 " between a pair of bars whose 
‘ rc softener for rubber. Therefore. — 
‘ ; ends are pivoted at one side 
uv w t prevent s re ing I \ nK a. e ° ee 
; of the instrument and joined 
temperatures Chis anti-oxidant m e add - . 
together by a link at their 
Vin ‘ Si it t ‘ great 1 ‘ t 4 
opposite ends 
I V y ‘ I y accel t wv IT¢ r ° ° 
: In counting a construction 
, the straight edge of the 
ess si 1 
: : sample is placed under the 
st ~ I e tensile a Y ' . 
; wires and adjusted to the 
but ' ¢ on the te 1 elong ? ; 
- straight edge of the instru- 
pound t nced. The hardness : os . 
; ment along which the wire 
sons ‘ ot —_ , ve apo | é ee ie 
; ’ frame is hinged. This is ob- 
wit! gt i . 
ot ; served through a window 
ihe pr { this ge esister 1 meg ' . on . 
' ; , ; ae ' with magnifier extending 
agi 1s d eatly t rdina falling tensi \/ * 5 
: ; : a ‘@! across the top of the in- 
strenct wnt ¢ tees it , ‘ a . ; 
: : . oun cieiathiimaemiiaedcaml strument. Next the hinged 
us crea es is mea ed by t tress i ry 2 2 . ; 

é' on frame is moved by a hand 
mu ar ; win TS W : 5 ANS Dieterich Fabric Counter knob on the link mentioned 
ncr $ we obse ed trom tl rve : : : 
gl , : ? As the frame is thus ex- 
T mp t progressive 2 2 t ett irding i ~ : 

ow ' ; ‘ nded t ires still parallel are separated and finally adjusted 
_ ; so tl each wire as seen through the magnifier corresponds with 
‘ ! j 
ies W ( r I ‘ . P ‘ » . P . ° 
. . : read of the fabric Their count per inch is then indicated by 
d belti Ge 
= “hates te he knob of a graduated scale 
| t ve ‘ $ is pos I duc 
‘ er ube . \ 11 he $s g a ‘ oe ; ‘ F ‘ . . 
Sen ye i all atte ites reer win Varnishes for Rubber Fabrics 
their abrasi ¢ retar the of W various as the applications of rubber are, those of varnish 
phy proj g his effec particular nencia ire probably even more so. It has long been used in the rubber indus- 
‘ ote ‘ j ¢ ¢ s . . . = . . 
c $ seas ! A it ag g try and, in fact, is used in the manufacture of practically everything 
sot + leter ¢ ‘ ; . ° 
igh q ete ate d gra except clothing and food products. Even in the latter case varnish 
ap he effect of Age-Rite in 1 ¢ mponent of the printing and decoration on the container or 
- n typi e treads a r tubes are es as a protective coating against contamination by corrosion 
giver a I Il. It will bx é i il cans. In the varnish industry a vulcanizing varnish 
per t t xidant t t es f other problems beside those strictly essen- 
$103 4 ds fr é g under 2,900 pounds da ’ 
iging ' which is equi valent ars ( ral spe g, in the past, rubber manufacturers have 
aging. Sif a half per cent of ti-oxidant will preserv een obliged to solve their varnish problems unaided. The limita- 
ile of r tube unimpaired f : t ( tions this course are obvious since varnish making is an age old 
Aging ly developed indust operating a complicated technique 
TI t lant will not sta i ‘ t é er scientific control. It is only because of the lack of knowledge 
a and it ery cle ind satis t dle It irt of the varnish maker of the technicalities of finishing 
t ght and delicately colored goods becaus bber fabrics that better rubber varnishes have not been pro- 
color. The beneficial effects of this age duced until now 
¢ bber mpositions of all it! whethe The development of the automobile industry has presented many 
taining ed rubber not. TI it becomes a factor of new technical problems among them that of black finishes in color, 
‘ nufacturer, dealer and consumer of all grades of full luster, semi-gloss and dull for folding top fabrics according 
rubber product This fact will be particularly appreciated in to requirements. Such varnishes are generally applied to the un- 
tropical regions where articles of the best rubber quality deteriorate ured top fabric by machine and vulcanized with the goods in 
so rapidly that their purchase is seriously restricted hot air chambers. There is a limited demand for two-coat work 
Anti-oxidants thus rank equal with accelerators in economic approximating pyroxylin finish, where unusual fullness of luster and 
mport inufacturers, dealers and users of rubber goods. extreme durability are demanded for closed automobile tops. 
Recently a substantial demand has arisen for colored rubber 
fabrics. This has been met by the production of curing varnish 
AMERICAN Exports 1n 1925 or Copper Wire, IncLuUpING IN- in various shades having the same properties as the best black 
sulated copper wire and cable, totaled 29,483,000 pounds, as com qualities. Of the colored varnishes the most popular are browns, 


Pp ared 





with 25,215,000 pounds in 1924, or a 























gain of 16.9 per cent greens, olive drabs and grays, but any other color can be made. 
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Rubber Covered Rolls for Industrial Uses 


Roll Compositions—Preparation and Caring of Roll Centers— 





ree Outline of Industrial Roll Uses 
Curing, Testing, Grinding—Crowning and Density 
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Grinding a Paper Press Roll 


Fig. 1—Paper Roll Centers Ready for Turning and Covering Fig. 2 


center is in the form of a V-thread with rough surfaces. In 


rolls. It addition to the spiral screw thread made in the lathe, inch wide 


ed , , , , , 
O* of the most important and skillful applications of rubber 


a to industrial purposes is that of rubber covered 
ed is also one of the original products made by the mechani flat grooves are planed across the spiral threads from one end to 
th cal rubber goods division of the industry as applied in the the other of the roll, thus serving a means of locking the rubber 
by familiar household clothes wringer. This application has never and iron against both circumferential and longitudinal move- 
been superseded but a line of rubber covered rolls has been ment 
developed as essential equipment for machines used for many Following this machine work the roll center is washed with 
industrial purposes. Such rolls run in size from hand rollers naphtha to remove adhering grease or oil and is then placed in 
$I to mammoth paper press rolls of 210 inches face of rubber cover a vulcanizer where it is heated for a time by high pressure steam 
a ing and weighing several tons. which loosens any adhering dirt and removes the last trace of oil. 
# The production of rubber rolls requires special building and When removed from the vulcanizer and cooled the center is 
: handling equipment, installed as a special department and oper- mounted on temporary bearings and scoured with wire brushes 
7 skilled direction. Success in turning out a roll as a precaution against the presence of anything removable. After 


ated under 
{1 this has been done the center is ready for the operations of the 


a serviceable for a given purpose requires expert knowledge and 

> experience of compounding and rubber working to meet the rubber workers 

" practical conditions of service, most of which are very special : sk 

e and severe. These conditions are so exacting that comparatively Roll Compositions 

few rubber companies handle the work on a large scale and 1 Many of the purposes and kinds of liquid in which rubber 
. rolls are used require special rubber compounds cured to definite 


all its variety. 


» ° e ° e ° . - ° _— 
Aside from the equipment of mixers and heavy calenders for degrees of hardness or density to meet the service conditions 


\fter selection of a roll cover formula appropriate for a given 


, producing the sheet stocks from which the rubber covering 1s 

built up, a special shop is necessary for handling the heavy rolls purpose, special care is exercised to sift the weighted ingredients 
E in the various stages of their progress 4 modern roll shop is for removal of any stray foreign materials that may have been 
. pictured in the accompanying illustration. Its arrangement and accidentally included \s a further precaution to ensure freedom 


equipment permit the handling of rolls entirely by an overhead from the presence of grit in the finished roll the rubber mixing 
point through the suc- is strained through wire cloth with meshes 90-100 to the inch. 


trolley system of conveyers from point to 
\fter this treatment the rubber mixing can be calendered with 


cessive stages of preparation of the roll center, rubber covering, 

. curing, grinding and shipping. confidence in its uniformity and fineness of texture. As delivered 

3 from the calenders to the workman doing the roll covering, the 

Processes of Roll Covering stock is sheeted of uniform thickness with edges cut straight 

The processes involved in building a rubber covered roll from and rolled in a smooth, clean liner. 

the cast iron center to the finished roll are essentially independ- The Roll Ce 

ent of the size. Preceding the delivery of the sheet rubber com- a o enter 

:' position and cement in the roll shop the cast iron center as Roll centers are usually of cast iron. In the case of new rolls 

| received from the customer requires preparation. If it is not they are received with body rough but with journals finished and 
protected like three paper press-roll centers shown in Figure 


already roughly turned to suitable size it is mounted in a lathe for 
that purpose. The grip of the rubber on the metal roll center is 


in large part mechanical, therefore the machine work on the 


1. The centers pictured are from a lot of 12 made by Charles 
Walmsley & Co., Bury, England. They weigh 22,000 pounds each 
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( 27 ere crow This term means the increase of the diameter at the 
t é g approx cente f the roll compared to that at either end of the face. The 
OU | tt el ntil recently these press mount of the crown is specified by user of the roll and is 
é practical experience rather than theoretical calculation. 
| naterrad thad : suring th _ . ; 
‘ sual a referred method of measuring the crown of a 
Cementing the Roll Center a | : 
s to take it means of a micrometer caliper 
. é ng thousam When measured in this way 
ent ence bet d end diameters is called the 
I ( i] 4 \ 
, and pt Another way to measure crown by measuring circumferences 
» t t rut ith a steel tape. If found by this method the result should be 
. ‘ ts circum called the circumferential crown. The range of diametrical crowns 
Iyy . . c : . 
I condu¢ may run according to circumstances from 0.005 to 0.120 of an inch. 
e roll 
ae te 4 naa Roll Density 
g I Usuall I e term density is indicated the hardness of the rubber compos 
ing the face. It is measured by an 
instrument known as a plastometer, 
RUBBER ROLLS FOR INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES which indicates automatically on a 
I e | . , : gage the amount of depression of a 
Paper | 5 TANNING INDUSTRY — : , : 
part ; , Fleshin g-inch steel ball in the surface of 
uch eshing 
, ol } »s re 
i ; Felt carr plait Putting out the rubber, under 1 kilogram 
t é Felt carrier, worme Shaving weight. The hardness is read in 
t I ichn ind the Felt wringer ' 1 hundredths of a millimeter. Differ- 
’ress, top and botton Taking in 
t p and b . oes, ent rubbers can thus be compared. 
S top 1 bottom Unhairing atl A h : 
’ : ' ' hottoam : Another important se of the in- 
Covering Operations St g p and ttom Wringer I use : 
; I strument is the taking of periodical 
EXTILE INDUSTRY ¢ . 
; 5 , readings of any rubber article like 
the covering s ut liquors in various machines and aha ¢ 7 
. S. ye aD Vee ee eee a press roll for a record of the life 
| lveing, bleaching, mercerizing and . 
of the roll. 
Breet of Back g Singeing | The rubber covered paper press 
. : Carl zit Sizing roll is the bottom roll in the three 
dD S « 1.7 ‘ 1 Sacen e e 
: <a W Slash re presses of the wet end of a paper 
ccess Dveing Sour chemic squeezers . ° 
+ . Fm. machine. The water is extracted 
ib ping a " Filling Starch mangles ss Raitiie 6 t 
cates onich lig Tentering from the freshly formed paper by 
. i i Mercerizing Washing and soaping compression exerted by a _ heavy 
g < ppears t Ya line I rle j 7 
, Padding Water mangle granite roller between the nip of 
prog ~ l S Ouetch (silk W mg ¢ : 
r o~ Vettin - which, and the underlying rubber 
I ‘ t e | Recuperator Washing and scouring , : 
, roller, the paper passes on a felt 
iré iweere r \\ , 
MisceLLaNngous Uses conveyer. 
on Bean p Inking ¢ : 
Bl Al J CK Pp: —' as | Accuracy of dimensions and per- 
, _— sleachit aper box machin ap eee . P 
Wrapping and Curing mee R ‘ ie 1 . . , | fection in quality and texture of the 
rn hus g Rubbe roofing . 
Before rit | face Doublin Sheet iron galvanizins | rubber are always essential in rub- 
: lies f g mac ( Silk spinning ber covered rolls because they func- 
We , e Impressior Tobacco squeezing tion as parts in some machine or 
' ‘ 7 a ___|_ process. The importance of accu 
sing racy in these points is particularly 
bar in t wrapping lathe After 1 noteworthy in the case of paper press rolls because of their im- 
t | provide portant position in the modern paper making machines. These 
t t f pling it s t the roll re operated continuously at speeds as high as 1,070 feet per minute 
pow t , cure it the finished end. Thus delay or failure to function perfectly 
R P results in serious loss of production 
\ ft j fully coole« Hardly less exacting are the operating conditions for rubber 
g t ment er t ente covered rolls in machines used in other industries, such as print 
he } ying it light! g, proofing, textile, leather working, etc., calling for exceptional 
\ able ( t nent betwe skill, experience and facilities in the organization of a roll cover 
rm etecte Wi ce Failure to pass y department 
est g to he ¢ i 1 done over 
; ! 
2 ‘ ( ercise , : , oe ig 
Lt. S. RUBBER CO. PLANS GROUP INSURANCE 
Roll Grinding f 
4 z Press reports state that the directors of the United States 
One r feature roll covering grin Rubber Co., 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y., have decided upon 
u s is done in a specia t ith the 1 group insurance plan for the benefit of the organization's 10,164 
t t g rnals as picture Figure 2 ull-time salaried employes. According to the provisions of the 
t t ‘ 1 setting up the roll for grinding new plan salaried employes who have been three months or more 
motor drive vheels are mounted to trave service, excluding those in foreign service, are eligible for this 
es the 1 The it y as they pass up and down the insurance. The cost to employes is at the nominal rate of 15 cents 
lathe and the grindir re removed by an exhaust pipe a week for each $1,000 of insurance, the company underwriting a 
It is comn to grind pres lis with more or less ubstantial portion of the premium 
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the 
The 
on Dealers’ 1M f > Stocks of Tires’ 
a) ‘@) 
tion. ealers and \Vianutacturers tocKs oO 1res 
Ol a 
liper . 
sai HE Department of Commerce has recently issued a fourth semi- mates representing 75 per cent of the tire manufacturing industry. 
ohne annual survey of stocks of automobile tires and inner tubes Raising these figures to 100 per cent, it has been found that manu- 
held by United States dealers and manufacturers. In this facturers’ stocks were apparently 8,915,255 automobile casings on 
nces report 32,184 dealers participated; of these 18,284 reported stocks March 31, 1925, the figure for March 31, 1926, being 11,393,222, and 
1 be tf balloon casings for 20-inch, 21-inch, and 22-inch wheels. 13,345,802 inner tubes on March 31, 1925, as against 18,188,498 on 
ile In the accompanying tabulation a comparison will be found March 31, 1926. Stocks also of solid and cushion tires totaled 218,- 
ach between the stocks of April 1, 1926, and those of the year pre 762 on March 31, 1925, rising on March 31, 1926, to 274,438. 
f vious. It wiil be noticed that the average stocks of 2,056,472 cas < 
ings differ little in amount from 2,026,356 casings of a year ago, Stocks Classified According to States 
DOS but that stocks of inner tubes are heavier, 3,839,799 as against In an arrangement of dealers’ stocks geographically, or by states, 
an 3,317,104. The percentage of dealers stocking balloon casings ennsylvania leads in the number of dealers reporting, and in the 
ter, for 20-inch, 21-inch, and 22-inch casings is said to be 57 per cent number of tires and tubes on hand, but is easily outdistanced by 
na of the entire number of dealers reporting, while a year ago only several other states in the number of tires or tubes per dealer. 
F 30 per cent carried Othe tates king 
of a . I arrie 1er states ranking 
ad such tires. The grow- well might be arranged 
ram ing importance to the DEALERS’ STOCKS OF AUTOMOBILE TIRES in the following order : 
1 in replacement trade of April 1, 192¢ \pril 1, 1925 New York, Obie 
een: A cn 2! 
fer the regular _ balloon — Dealers Average | California, Illinois, and 
red. tire is shown by the Number ing Dealer Number ing Dealer Michigan. 
in- fact that such tires 4 - gator 63.9 26,356 32,39 62.2 — — 
‘cal now constitute one- Bolicen casings (only) 399.808  18°284 21.9 144433 "745 14.8 Solid and Cushion 
= “ ; Inner tubes ...... 3,839,799 32,112 119.6 3,317,104 32,477 102.1 ra 
like fifth of the total stocks Solid and cushion tires. ... 50,230 1,860 26.9 47,958 2,381 20.1 lires 
7 sported as compared a 655 POOR RRO : + 
life reported as c — * i ie a Deed [The number of 
to one-seventh in Oc- MANUFACTURERS’ STOCKS OF TIRES Solid & Cushior : . 
oe atatnaiillte Peale Inner Tul Sond ¢ ag - dealers reporting for 
> 5 a Automobie Casings nner ibes ires i 
— tober, oan March 31, 1925 ...... Gk Saheim 7,132,204 10,676,642 175,010 April 1, 1926, their 
_ tourteenth in Apri, March 3], 1926 .... Terme 14,550,799 219,551 LL . . F 
Aree 1925 *Preliminary statistics, representing 75 per cent of the industry. stoc ks ot Solid and 
per <2. nen —_ —— mes — - eons coe on cushion tires was 
“te DEALERS’ STOCKS OF AUTOMOBILE TIRES BY STATES, APRII 1, 192 > : . 
ted Dealers’ Stocks fora, T1REs BALLOON TIRES INNER TUBES 1,866, and the number 
by . eee Vinee gee” tees CP aaa "ae “4 ae of tires on hand was 
a Classified Accord- No.of | No.of Average No.of | No.ot No.of No.of Average may 
avy . , Dealers lires No. per Dealers Tires Dealers Tubes No. per estimated at 50,230, or 
of ing to \ olume Keporting on Hand cov Reporting on Hand Rey orting on Hand Dealer an average of 269 
Alabama + 282 31,019 12.1 15> 4,067 2/0 42,529 13/.5 : : 
ber The list of dealers Arizona 70 9,160 33.9 107 2,141 170 1 7.1 tires per dealer. This 
¢ . ‘ famine 405 22,084 54.5 s1 4,273 410 ; 08.2 ‘ 
felt reporting, and classi- California 1,781 128,492 72.1 37 1,74 1.8 compares with 2,391 
fied according to the Colorad 470 rot one a ptr pn +17 dealers on April 1, 
» Connecticut 3U8 <i, 25.9 i 2,042 <7) 119.7 ~ ane 
er - volume of stock Fos seat 60 4,862 $1.0 29 200 38 140.6 1925, reporting 47,958 
: . ¢ st. «¢ l 47 ) 85.2 3 2¢ 46 158.7 
the differs little from that = a aa 28°599 9.3 170 («6.586 286 712 tires, or 20.1 per 
ub- of a year ago, and as Georgia 358 24,953 69.7 183 4,716 366 168.3 lealer. In an arrange- 
. . Idaho . 198 9,586 48.4 146 518 213 8¢ : 
wad usual the dealers Illinois 712 25,07 73.1 079 26,393 1,714 136.1 ment by states, Penn- 
k . ies . pa ead 1137 67,736 59.6 683 13,108 1,142 135.8 ey eater oe 
or carrying stocks of — "159 65138 56.2 629 9'866 1150 : sylvania again led in 
cu- from 10 to 25 casings Kansas 176 59,091 60.5 601 11,771 167 8 the number of dealers 
- 1 454 29,4 7 64.8 29 4,300 462 1 ° ° 
rly predominate. It has pers nd 62 18°009 68.7 125 2°313 274 225 reporting, or 244, with 
m- also been found that, Maine 456 51.7 202 4,371 406 76.3 5,806 casings on hand. 
¢ Maryland 360 50.9 154 3,726 360 93.4 ‘ ha 
ese of the 32,184 dealers Min enasiunnatts 321 81,464 99,2 521 18,450 833 181.4 Records of importance 
. » : ss? Michigan . 1,209 79,650 65.9 819 18,656 1,278 165.4 for states re 
- reporting, 6,552 had Minnesota 974 «57,545 59.1 616 12,075 166 114 for other states were 
tly stocks of less than 10 Mississippi 297 16,902 56.9 126 2,893 336 116.5 as. follows Cali- 
P . Missouri . 1,173 89,09 76.6 2/5 14,850 91 165.4 . . . 
casings, 9,114 carried ea 284 14,451 50.9 179 3.285 283 95 fornia, 148 dealers, 
er from 10 to 25 casings sae — ey RT — woes A a 6,336 tires on hand; 
. evac . ) 3,6/ > 40 87 »2 RR . z 
nt and 7,076 from 26 to New Hanipshire 210 11,002 $2.4 115 2,507 01 99.1 New York, 126 
ce 2 New Jersey.... 578 34,337 59.4 314 7,487 553 105.5 oe eat dite 
sa 50. New Mexico.. 161 6,545 40.1 84 1367 159 724 dealers, 4,988 tires; 
er New York ae —o oy ae 30,899 are a 1 and Illinois, 100 
< o No. Carolina. 503 35,42/ 7{ 219 9,924 50 121.7 om . 
Manufactur No er tere s 474 16.896 35.6 229 3,064 458 80.6 dealers, 5,072 tires. 
> ~~ . 2c > « ra 97? 202 € > 
35° S 2g “a 1,935 118,978 61.5 1,135 22,398 1,914 102.8 
ers’ Stocks of Tires | Ohio ... = Se sen — wo — Sa ‘eee ik of 
and Tubes Oregon . 420 31,273 74.5 7 5,786 409 46.882 114.6 akes O ires 
Pennsylvania 2,872 163.689 57.0 1,509 34,258 2,857 276.215 96.7 Handled 
Cresicsion . . Rhode Island 132 7,849 59.5 66 1,376 128 12,167 95.1 anadtrer 
= Statistics prepared Go Careline 253 12°644 50 0 93 11194 262 29'036 1108 ' 
by the Rubber Asso- So. Dakota 419 18,779 44.8 263 3,373 426 40,879 96.0 Of 30,924 dealers 
on —_ e ° » sse 356 24,941 70.1 155 4,256 367 49.907 136.0 . . 
64 ciation of America — an 1.004 77461 66.2 622 12'644 1116 143°727 12.8 reporting on April 1, 
: >y > exi Ut 55 877 §7.3 97 2,215 151 15,190 100.6 1926 > i I 
F xist- Utah 1 &.8 . ; 26, regardin the 
he a Vermont 192 7,729 40.3 80 «1,584 180 «11,763 65.4 at a : 
ence of larger stocks Virginia .. 701 29.364 41.9 250 3,768 695 51.835 746 number of makes of 
re , laahimatren 717 38,883 54.2 406 7.509 695 65.085 136 “ee : ‘ > 
‘is in the hands of manu- Wost Virginia 435 23.431 53.9 200 3/578 442 30/584 ++ tires handled, 12,994, 
facturers, such  esti- Wisconsin . 1,158 69,399 59.9 746 =-13.401 1,142 124,157 108.7 or 42 per cent of the 
its Wyoming . 134 6,117 45.6 88 1,238 133 11,406 gs.g eT 
— 2. : Caatiocued 446 21.762 42.8 248 3'739 443 41.104 92'8 total number, indicated 
a 1 Special Circular No. i crit a 2 = » make. and 11°S76 
Se Se Tetal ... 32,184 2,056,472 63.9 18,284 399,808 32,112 3,839,799 119.6 — a a Se 
Department of Commerce, . . dealers. or 37.5 per 
Washington, D. C. ’ iain 
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cent of the whole, reported two makes. The figures are ap- the rubber mixings effects the cure in two hours. During the 
proximately the same as a year ago, and indicate the continued first hour the temperature is raised to 250 degrees F. and the 
tendency toward specialization, which is said to be quite in line heat is continued at that temperature during the second hour. 
with good merchandising policy, especially since most makes are Colored crepe soles are as readily obtainable as those of natural 
produced in several qualities with different price levels color by the use of special organic rubber pigments in great 

variety. They are proof against change by the action of sulphur. 

Dealers Maintaining Additional Lines of Business \ll crepe rubber colored shoes have been made in popular light 

Of the 33,440 tire dealers reporting, 13,751 also sold autom bathing slippers. These were originally vulcanized by 
biles, these dealers representing 41.1 per cent of the total num cl ot sulphur. This method was not commercially practical 
he » hieier Gonee Gem: for ee vere aeeuinus \bout two-thirds @ 4 was superseded by the familiar hot air vulcanization with 

the deal sell epalt materials, 57 per cent repair immner ultra accelerators 
tubes. a ‘ eight the deal have equipment f l - 
canizing mpared e-ninth a year previous! Gel-Molded Rubber Articles 

he Peachey process of vulcanization of rubber by the reaction 
Vulcanized Crépe Rubber Soles f absorbed sulphur gases, announced in 1920’, has been developed 
as an industrial process and is now applied successfully in the 

When pl repe rubber soling was introduced a few years manufacture of various rubber goods. The ramified applications 

- t Ite W * ‘ x ‘ I] the Peachey process are included in two classes: (1) the 

vere F s Pp d ntages gel” or solution process, and (2) the “dry” or chamber process 

t S fh ed 1 e seas t 192 Of these the solution process is particularly interesting owing to 
Sin ts f : ul ¢ the novelty of casting rubber articles from a solution of rubber 

( . pe t ¢ c ment e nat poured into a mold and removing it automatically vulcanized. 

p s " \ s means ha Che procedure of the gel or solution process consists in saturat- 
n showing g two portions of rubber solution, one with hydrogen sulphide 

titel e sol gas, and the other with sulphur dioxide gas. On intimately mix- 

ed pm gx v s it g these gassed solutions the interaction of the two gases and 
the 1 ‘ point é e€ improveme tensile the rubber results in the formation of a gel. By evaporating the 
properties ng 1 7 ere ( ts wear solvent a residue of vulcanized rubber is obtained 

g é e tence : ming s entirely The rubber used may be either pure or compounded with fillers 
removed. These nsiderations have led to the development of and pigments milled in before solution. A solvent to which a 
cured crepe es ilcanized shoes such as tennis, sport and known quantity sulphur dioxide is added can be substituted for 
work sho tf well-known types. Crepe soles are quite as desir the second rubber solution with better and quicker results in mixing 
able on these shoes a the corresponding goods in leather. It the two quantities, and this is the usual practice. 

s only by vulcanization that crepe soling is attachable in the cor The usual trade method is followed in preparing the rubber 
struction of ordinary fabric and rubber footwear solution, which is subsequently gassed to saturation point by 

Selected first latex crepe, or standard ribbed smoked sheets may bubbling hydrogen sulphide through the liquid. A simple method 
e ust [he breaking down and compounding periods are kept consists in conducting the mixing and gassing simultaneously. 
as brief as possible and yet sufficient to incorporate the vulcanizing Thus a gas-tight cylinder containing the rubber and solvent and 
ingredients. A typical mixing for vulcanized crepe soling is as with a gas inlet through the center of the shaft on one end, is 
follows: revolved horizontally. Hydrogen sulphide is admitted and solu- 

Rubbhe 100 tion and gassing effected together. A solution of sulphur dioxide 

Zinc ice 1 is prepared by bubbling this gas through a solvent such as benzol, 

Sulphur ? naphtha, etc., until 2.5 grams of solvent have been absorbed. The 

uae accelerator sulphur dioxide content of the solvent is the determining factor 
aE a a NE a a eT aE ee in the degree of vulcanization effected in the gel. 

2 ni . n Ten parts by volume of the hydrogen sulphide gassed rubber 
ene aene ded app —e M re vulcanized it shows superior solution (12.5 per cent of rubber) are mixed with 1 part by volume 
<0 ; ; | [ ” f : ee reer are tig pagar inge-oA eee he of the sulphur dioxide benzol solution. The mixture is well 

van the best uncured crepe soling — eS Se - alee by a stirrer wholly immersed in the liquid to avoid the inclu- 
worked as cool as weer with rapid milling. The creped sion of air bubbles. Using these proportions the time of gelling aver- 
appearance on the ee is effected by sheeting the material with ages from 20 to 25 minutes, dependent somewhat upon the tem- 
a cold roll in the calender perature. By the use of benzoquinone and 1:2 naphthaquinone as 

The final tl KTi¢ f sole is obtained by plyir v together two or ; 


sheets on a cool calender. This method of plying is 





three creped 
essential for elimi air between the rough surfaces as they 
are progressively united between the rolls. Compression of plies 
of crépe in a platen press inevitably traps air between the rough 
surfaces however heavy the pressure may be 

Sheet crepe stock is cut in sole form by dies in a beam cutting 
press or on a clicking machine, ready for application to the shoe 
bottom by cement. Crepe spring heels are made of skived edge plies 
f crépe stock built up on the heel seat of the shoe before applying 
the full length sole over them. Regular form heels with either 
straight or curved breast are built up of plies and attached to the 
sole by cement and pressure 

The completed fabric and rubber shoes are vulcanized in a hot 


ir heater t nsolidate the internal rubber parts of the bottom, 


foxing and crépe soling. The presence of ultra accelerator in 


accelerators the time of gelling may be varied from 20 minutes to 
1 minute. 

A gel molded water bottle, for example, is made by pouring 
the mixed gassed solutions into a two-part mold containing a core 
After elapse of suff- 
and the 
When the gel is dry the 


to shape the hollow interior of the article. 
cient the 
to evaporate from the gel on the core. 
bottle is vulcanized and can be stripped from the core in the usual 
manner. It only requires that the screw top closure be secured 
in the outlet to complete the hot water bottle. 


setting time mold is removed solvent allowed 


August 1, 1920, 729 


OF RUBBER BELTING TOTALED 
1924, 8,106 pounds, value 


0? 


AMERICAN EXPORTS TO NICARAGUA 
in 1923, 8,964 pounds, value $6,531; 


$6,152; and 1925, 7,716 pounds, value $6,‘ 
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Progressive Rubber Heel Production 


Application of Continuous Processing Idea—Layout of Plant—Description of Machinery—Timing 
of Units—Use of Conveyers—Ultimate Gain 


UBBER manufacturers are now intensely interested in the ap- 
R plication of the continuous processing idea to factory practice 
as the most logical means of reducing costs to levels not yet 
reached. The adaptation of the tubing machine to inner tube 
manufacture and the resulting method of continuous production has 
already been outlined in this journal." While many other branches 
of the industry have worked out methods along these lines, tl 
one that merits attention at the moment is that of the rubber heel 
industry. 
The factor which is most apt to be overlooked in working out 


as most commercial heel compounds contain DPG or some other 
organic accelerator; second, to allow the stock to shrink and thus 
maintain the gage. Proceeding from the water tank, the ribbon 
enters the automatic cutting machine where the biscuits are punched 
out, and the remaining stock drops into an enclosed scrap bin con- 
\s these trucks are filled up with uncured scrap, 
they are removed, returned to the mill where the compound is 


taining a truck. 


reworked with the new mixed stock. 
The automatic cutting machine is a very ingenious device. Ob- 
viously the die will cut out a biscuit with each revolution, but the 
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Converting Raw Materials Into Rubber Heels 


IST FLOOR—HERE THE STOCK IS MIXED, MILLED, CUT AND MOLDED. THE HEELS ARE CONVEYED FROM THE PRESSES 
TO THE TOP FLOOR FOR TRIMMING AND FINISHING. 


continuous production units is the timing of the various machines 
and processes, resulting many times in a scheme which looks ideal 
on paper, but becomes a hopeless jumble in practice. On this 
score it can be said that the layout here described is in actual 
operation with a few slight variations in at least three rubber 
companies. 

The first continuous unit includes the converting of mixed com- 
pound into biscuits for molding. This is done by ribboning the 
stock to a 4-inch width, and 10/16 gage (for half heels) from an 
even-motion mill, passing it over a conveyer belt through a water 
bath, thence into an automatic cutting machine which punches out 
the biscuits much the same as a punch press cuts steel washers in 
an automobile plant. 

The even-motion mill, with both rolls geared to run at the same 
speed, is adopted in place of the calender as it requires only one 
man to operate it instead of a crew. The pair of knives for 
cutting the ribbon are located on the front roll, approximately in 
the center, and are adjustable to cut any width of stock required. 
This ribbon is started on its way by a moving belt suspended over 
the mill which conveys the ribbon to an iron-mesh chain belt op- 
erating in a cold water tank about 10 feet long. The purpose of 
this water bath is duofold; first, to prevent burning of the stock, 


1The India Rubber World, February 1, 1925, p. 272. 


real problem is to remove the biscuit. This is done by means of 
a center plunger which just fits inside the die and operates on a 
different cam so timed that immediately after the die makes the 
cut, the plunger pushes the biscuit into the box beneath the 
machine. Some companies have gone a step further and used this 
inside plunger as a means of making the biscuit to exact weight, 
thereby keeping press scrap at minimum automatically. This is 
accomplished by having the plunger operate slower than the die, 
thus striking the stock first, squeezing it out to exact gage, in 
case it is a trifle heavy, before the die makes the cut. The plunger 
is made adjustable to each size of heel by raising or lowering it 
to a certain predetermined point, or by attaching auxiliary plates 
of varying thicknesses. 

The first break in continuity comes after the blanks are cut. 
One mill and automatic cutting unit can cut enough heel blanks 
in 8 to 10 hours to supply from 12 to 16 heel presses operated 24 
hours a day. It is obvious, therefore, that the cut stock cannot 
proceed direct to the presses and be consumed as fast as it is 
produced. This means that provision must be made in the layout 
for stock storage. Metal containers of convenient size to hold 
from 300 to 500 pairs of biscuits are used to transport the blanks. 
As the boxes are removed from beneath the automatic cutter they 
are trucked to the storage space and laid out for the next day’s 
production by presses. By using lift trucks, a day’s production for 
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Trimming and Finishing 


4TH FLOOR—HEELS RECEIVED BY CONVEYOR FROM MOLD ROOM IN BOX CONTAINERS ARE TRIMMED AND DE- 
LIVERED VIA CHUTES TO INSPECTION TABLES ON FLOOR BELOW 















































































































































each press can be nveniently loaded on skids, and taken to the jecting nails or obstructions to interfere with easy passage of 
press room without rehandling molds in and out of the press. At each press a drop chute the 
Up to this point continuous production has a large saving in size of the largest mold should be located a little to the left of 
labor to its credit The use of the mill instead of the calender the pressman, so that he can punch out his middle die after 
with one man instead of four or five has already been mentioned. flipping it over from the mold, and remove the biscuits without 
On cutting, the old Parsons beam machine produced about 5,000 handling them. Washer machines should be located so that they 
pairs per day for the average operator. Automatic cutting has ire easily accessible. With the use of these machines it is 
been known to produce 5,000 pairs per hour possible to keep four molds in operation, three in the press, and 
While the operation of molding has been speeded up by new me out, at a 15 minute cure and 5 minute change time. This 
ympounding materials such as accelerators and the introduction yields a mold of heels every 20 minutes, or 3 an hour, 72 a day. 
of automatic washer placing devices, the process is not one that With 36 cavity men’s molds this gives a production of 5,184 pairs 
lends itself to continuity easily. Nevertheless the matter of press f heels per press in a 24-hour day. 
arrangement and layout can be the means of gaining or losing con- From the press room, the cured heels proceed via a conveyer and 
siderable production. Here are some of the factors to be con- elevator to the fourth floor for trimming. Here again there is a 
sidered: (1) Location of hydraulic levers; (2) height of benches; break in the continuity as time must elapse for the heels to cool 
(3) line-up of press platens with table; (4) device for easy re ff before they can be handled by the girls without danger of blister- 
moval of cured heels and overflow; (5) control of pressure and ing or burning their hands. But by allowing sufficient length of 
time conveyer to be provided, the boxes can be kept on the conveyer 
The press table should have a smooth metal top with no pro and passed to the operator without rehandling. Trimming machine 
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Inspecting—Grading—Packing 


RD FLOOR-—HEELS FROM FLOOR ABOVE VIA CHUTES LABELED ALPHABETICALLY ARE INSPECTED AND GRADED INTO 
FIRSTS, SECONDS, AND WORTHLESS, THEN PACKED AND SENT VIA CONVEYOR TO THE SHIPPING DEPARTMENT. 
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capacity will vary, from 1,800 pairs per day for slow operators up 
to 3,000 for exceptionally fast operators. 

The new duplex trimmer will be a means of taking away part 
of this variable in trimming production, as it can be operated by a 
green operator without the usual danger of cut heels and loss of 
production. It takes an average of eleven weeks to train a heel 
trimmer up to the point where she can turn out a full day’s 
production. The principal object of the duplex heel trimmer is to 
cut down this period about 7 to 5 per cent. This is done be- 
cause the girl only has to start the heel in the machine, the steci 
template acting as a guide, which insures absolutely accurate cut- 
ting with no damage to the heel or fins to be hand trimmed after- 
wards. 

The trimmed heels are sent to the floor below for inspection and 
packing via chutes. By means of a push button system the in- 


eral practice to keep one broken case of each kind to fill small 
orders, and as more accumulate, the cases are filled and sent 
along with the regular production. 

The final scene of productive activity is on the second floor 
where the goods are shipped. As they pass from the packers via 
the conveyer to this department they are placed in the proper 
racks. Orders are filled from these by the shippers who assemble 
their sizes in a space reserved for the purpose from which point 
they are again conveyed to trucks or freight cars 

No continuous production unit can be operated efficiently, how- 
ever, unless the proper study and attention is given to planning 
the work. To obtain the best output from the mill and automatic 
cutter unit, it is necessary to make the die runs as long as pos 
sible. This necessitates cutting a day’s production the day before 
the molding. Even then it is desirable to have a beam press as 
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Stock Storage and Shipping 


specting girls can notify the chute tender when they are ready to! 


rands, sizes and styles separate. The 


more boxes, thus keeping 
rate of inspection 1s another variable as manufacturer's heels 
which pack in bulk proceed through this process at a much faster 
rate than cobblers’ which are packed in individual cartons. This 
necessitates enough leeway in conveyer space between trimming 
machines and the chutes to take up the slack when there happens 
igh absenteeism in either 


oO 
Is 


to be a run on cobblers’ heels, or extra h 
division. 

The packing and inspecting table runs the length of the third 
floor. On one side the girls remove the heels from the chutes, 
stack them for size, examine the face for blisters, the trimming 
edges for cutting and general appearance, grading into three 
classes, firsts and seconds, stacked on trays for packing, and the 
worthless which are thrown in containers beneath the table. The 
first and seconds are then passed to the other side of the table to 
the packers who check the count, pack in cartons or bulk, stamp 
the cases, and send them along via the conveyer to the sealer, who 
seals the case, weighs it on the conveyer scale to ascertain the ship- 
ping weight, and sends it to the shipping room. 

On the third floor, considerable space is taken up with racks 
for broken case lots of the various sizes and brands. It is gen- 


ND FLOOR—FINISHED HEELS PACKED IN CASES, ARE RECt 
IN STORAGE RACKS READY FOR SHIPMENT 


IVED FROM THE PACKING ROOM, VIA CONVEYOR, PLACED 


Similarly in the pressroom it is not possible to run all mold 
quipment in equal production. Small and large sizes must be 
rom molding to balance the stock, and other molds run 

their places. These changes must be scheduled carefully and 
accurately so that no heats are lost in making the switch. Arrange 
ments must also be made to remove molds in rotation for cleaning, 
date coding, and other repair work, 

One decided advantage of the continuous trend, if properly 
capitalized, is to give the worker a greater sense of teamwork 
I:mployes producing in groups, where all pull together to get 
maximum output and the premium wage, get a chance to visualize 
themselves as essential units in the general scheme. 

Yet as big an improvement as this unit is, the imagination does 
not have to wander far afield to foresee greater possibilities 
\lready Ford has passed the stage in cutting out washers from 
sheet iron. He now has a machine being developed which fashions 
the part direct with no material waste at all. Similarly there is 
a chance for the inventive rubber mind to produce a heel blank 
without cutting and of the exact weight, reducing overflow waste 
to points never before reached. 
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ry : f . hich z conceivably be > cause of is 4 ib :) 
Remov ing Press V ariables which might conceivably be the cause of troubles attri uted t 
compounding or raw materials. In other words, there is a vast 


T he pr < ; vf rtine fr > nt: nished yrroduct x ¢ 
; nverting raw rubber into finished product difference in how a compound will mold under full temperature and 
nvolves both chemical and physical changes, all of which have pressure conditions and under imperfect ones. 
variables of some degree. How far the manufacturer is able to go : ' : 
“ ' Free the pressroom foreman from worry about steam pressure, 
in eliminating these production hazards is the best measure of the ; 


condensation, and hydraulic pressure, and he can devote his entire 
quality of his merchandise 
time to important matters such as overflow waste, mold clean- 


he sa lit ‘ ‘ide . " slant : ; 5 : om . oan 

The quality of molded rubber goods particularly is affected by jing, and general supervision. This often makes the difference be- 
inconstant press conditions such as condensation in the platens caus- tween ordinary merchandise and the distinctive variety of rubber 
ing a drop in temperature, inadequate boiler capacity resulting in products The Oak Rubber Co 
ineven steam pressure, and leaks in the hydraulic system, slow- 


ing up press operation and thereby making porous goods. And 


to make matters worse, articles such as heels, hot water bottles, 





. ! 1 lded j ¢} ; " ‘ ‘ tT inte , - - 

and soles molded under the above conditions would undoubtedly pass Printing on Rubber Balloons 

inspection for “perfects,” thus passing the failure along to the © 

consumer, which is the most fatal place for imperfect merchandise The newest method of printing on toy balloons or similar in- 

to be discovers flatable dipped goods affords clearer and more permanent results 
[here are usually two ways of eliminating trouble in manufac- than by the use of an ordinary electrotype and printers’ ink. 

ture. The first way is to be safe and sure, by taking extra pr The work is done by hand impression using as ink a thin, colored 

cautions which help to insure the desired uniformity, yet are costly * ibber cement and a deep-cut zinc etching. The latter is very 

in themselves because they retard production. For instance, if the 

steam pressure drops during a heat, the cure can be prolonged to me 

approximate the loss. The second method is to obtain the desired 

quality insurance by installing the best equipment 1 machinery } 

obtainable, which gains the desired end without increasing the manu- | 

facturing t Along this line, the accompanying illustration | 

ffers an interesting press hook up designed t improve press 


drainage and eliminate condensation in the platens 


Among its features are the following (1) The steam cavities 








in the platens are graded so that the inlet is much smaller than the 


yutlet, making it impossible for any condensation to collect at the 








Types of Printed Balloons 


similar to the ordinary electrotype except that it is made con- 





siderably deeper and consequently proportionately clearer. 





For printing the usual size of balloon, a cut 3% by 4 inches 
is suitable. It is mounted on a wood base and provided with a 
handle after the manner of a rubber hand stamp. The inking 
pad is made by covering one side of a piece of wood 1 by 6 by 
8 inches with smooth felt about %-inch thick. The ink is made 
from ordinary pure gum rubber cement, into which is stirred the 
highest grade of oil soluble color dissolved in naphtha. The pro- 
portions of cement and color solution are approximately 2 pints of 
cement to 1 pint of dissolved color with the addition of 2 table- 
spoons of paraffin into the heated mixture. The heating must, of 
course, not be done by fire but by steam or electricity to avoid 


























explosion. The pad is impregnated with the ink thus prepared and 








used in connection with the hand stamp described 
The balloon is partially inflated sufficient to cover the printing 
plate [he ink impression is made as follows: Holding the inflated 
illoon in one hand the zine cut is inked on the felt pad and applied 
the rubber. Care and judgment is required to make a clear and 








even imprint against the yielding surface as it is flattened against 





Mfe the type. When the printing is done the balloon is deflated and 
Improved I laid aside to dry with the impression uppermost. After drying 
about 10 minutes the balloons are lightly dusted with talc in a 
bottom 2? | wutlet is tapped so that the pipe does not tumbling barrel to remove the tackiness from the impression. 
form at hstruction when screwed into the plate 3 The f when inflated for printing a balloon is out of shape or is not 
multiple expansion joints permit condensation or cooling water t smooth as before inflation, gently warming it over a source of 
drop directly down from the platen, hence the platen should always heat will remedy the matter. 
be dry (4) Steam is passed across each platen and out, not [he perfection of the printing is dependent on the skill of the 
down from platen to platen, insuring an equal temperature in each operator gained only by experience and the exercise of judg- 
platen. In the latter method, the bottom platen gets all the con- ment in handling the electrotype, the ink and the inflated article 
densation and will usually be found to be three or four degrees Balloon printing is usually done by a girl selected for her apti- 
cooler than the top one tude for the work and capable of developing the skill for sus- 
These developments serve to enforce in the mind of the manu-_ tained good results. Mastery of the details requires but a short 


facturer attention to the oft-neglected matter of press drainage, time and the results are highly satisfactory and permanent. 
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Super-Rubber Trees 


Science and Art in Plantation Rubber 


Vincent Sauchelli, B.Sc. 


HE illustration you see here represents a scientific phase in the 
‘hae plantation industry which indeed is historical, in that it 
is associated with an important transition in the art of rub- 

ber planting. 
The men in the photograph are specially trained Javanese em- 


ployed on a progressive rubber 


enlightened quarters, a rubber plantation is looked upon as a huge 
orchard. The scientific side of the industry is fast making its 
influence felt and is winning over the practical planter to accept 
ts findings. One of these findings is the scientific breeding of 


superior strains of rubber trees by recognized principles of horti- 
culture. That it is practical and 
meets the pragmatic test is 





estate in Sumatra. They have 
been trained in the art of bud- 
grafting superior strains of 
Hevea rubber trees. This is 
the latest application in an un- 
expected field of a practice long 
familiar in horticulture The 
operation is delicate and had to 
be studied out and experimented 
with a long time before a tech- 
nique was devised for estate 
conditions. 

The following story may 
serve to give briefly a sketch of 
the kind of agricultural practice 
which prevailed in the far east- 
ern estates during the early his- 
tory of the rubber plantations. 
No reflection is meant on th: 
splendid, devoted, hard work- 
ing planters of the Middle East 20¢vear Tire 
who had to work under such Bud-Grafting Hevea in 


& Rubber Co 


trying conditions and in such 
haste. The reference serves, like all fables, to point a moral 
A True “Fable” 

This may sound like a fable. But it is a true one, if you please 
\ farmer had an apple orchard. He wished to enlarge it. To 
increase his trees he used what stock he had. His orchard had 
been inherited and the trees represented several dozen varieties, 
good, bad and indifferent. From the better specimens of these 
mixed trees he collected seed and planted them in a seed bed. Then 
those seeds which germinated after a set time were used and the 
rest discarded. 

The young seedlings were then planted according to system, say 
7 by 15 feet. When the trees began to bear, he decided they were 
too crowded, so he thinned out half. But the trees thinned out 


were selected not by merit but with a view to considering the 


planting distance as much as possible. As to choosing by variety, 
or vigor of growth, or immunity to disease, such things either 
never occurred to him or were passed up as impractical And s 
he enlarged his orchard 

Perhaps vou are not a farmer; but how soon does your com- 
mon sense tell you such methods would send the owner to the 
poorhouse ? 

And yet, that is in effect the method by which the great rubber 


plantations of the Far East were planted. But times change 


Booms vs. Sound Planting 

During the exciting days of the rubber boom just before the 
Great -War, hundreds of thousands of acres were planted with 
Hevea rubber in feverish haste and carelessness. The financiers 
and investors wanted speedy money returns on capital invested 
regardless of sound agricultural practice. As a result many costly 
mistakes had to be expected. 

Rubber plantations at one time were looked upon as forests 
where forestry practice should prevail. Today, in the mor 





proved by our photographic 
illustration. 


Artificial Propagation 
of Hevea 
The procedure followed by 
estates in the artificial propaga- 
tion of superior strains follows 
somewhat this order 
A number of the oldest 
trees grown under similar con- 
ditions of soil and climate as 
those of the new plantation are 
selected. These old trees are 
kept under observation a long 
period and their yield and 
disease resistance studied and 
recorded. If they are on high 
land with well-drained soil their 
offspring are presumed to do 
New Plantation, Sumatra equally well, grown under 
similar conditions of soil and 
altitude. The same rule holds with respect to all low land. 
Only those trees which have resisted disease attacks success- 
fully are chosen as parent trees. Other things being equal, if 
the tree whose rubber yields are high is also proved to be a 
type immune to disease, it is the one preferred for breeding. 
Yield and disease resistance are thus determining factors in 
their selection. 
Of the methods of artificial breeding, that of grafting buds 
obtained from selected trees has proved more practical than seed 
selection or cuttings 
The technique used is similar to bark grafting as used in our 
pecan and walnut orchards. Having first selected the parent tree 
after a long series of observations and measurements as to yield 
and disease resistance, the work of budding begins. You know 
branches all have dormant buds. One man is detailed to cut off 
some of the younger branches of the selected trees to serve as bud 
material. In the meantime, a nursery will already have been 
prepared and bud-grafting operations take place when the nursery 
plants are about an inch in diameter at the base 

In performing the budding operation, a small oblong patch of 
bark is removed from the base of a nursery plant. Using this 
as a model a similar patch having a bud in the middle is cut 
trom a branch. Care must be taken to prevent rubber milk or 
latex from flowing upon the exposed surface of the bud patch 
[he bud patch is now placed in the exposed oblong surface of 
the nursery plant, and gently stroked to force out moisture from 
the cambium beneath. When the bud patch is in place it is tied 
firmly with paraffined cloth. This is for the purpose of keeping 
out air and moisture and also to prevent the union from drying 
out 


In the picture the man in the middle is shown tying a bud 


patch with a strip of cheesecloth which has been soaked in 
paraffin. The man on the right has just finished the budding 
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has to be done quickly and great care 1s 


cutting knife, branch and patches clean. 


operation The work 


required to keep hands, 


After a fortnight the cloth is removed and the patch examined 


I plant. If it is a 


whether it has 
p above the patch is cut off to force growth 


tu see united with the young 


success part of the t 
into the budegraft 
+} 


Another practice is to girdle the plant at two 
e patch. A week later the tree is cut or “stumped” 
hole 


inches above 


at this height and transplanted to its in the new plantation. 


The subsequent treatment is the same as for any transplanted 
seedling 

To do this work on a great scale requires skill, patience and 

ganizati Each move must be done with precision. The 
coolies emp must be of super ntelligence and must be made 
to appreciate the delicacy of the operat 

What of the Future? 

Science is thus revolutionizing a great industry These newer 
estates w é ed stock w t expected, vield twice t 
three times ! r r pe cre as the plantations of un- 
sslected stock Overhead charges will thus be reduced and a 
sou bber et ed to future generations 

Rubber Washing a Recurring Cycle 
‘ d 
] the | i sight-seeing trip through a bber tac 
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Soaking Tanks for Wild Rubbers 

scheme ] ma e me mall n structe the 
last tet ¢ S ive pr S this process 

The scarcity and high price of plantation rubber last year, how- 
ever, caused a re f interest in the wild rubbers, and washing 
rubber became ce more a necessit lhe native smoking process 
does not produce as uniform a quality of hardness in the crude, 
which makes it necessary to soak the rubber in tepid water be- 
fore putting it through the washing mill The tanks shown in 
the accompanying picture illustrate the hot and cold water con- 
nections to control the water temperature and the biscuits of 


Para soaking thereit 


Upon removal from the tanks, where much loose grit is already 
washed out, the biscuits are sliced to detect the presence of 
foreign substances which would injure or break the washing mill, 
and fed into the bite of the rolls which are tightened close to- 
A stream of warm water flows between the rolls from 
a pipe connection directly over them, and the rubber is worked 
through many times until the operator determines that it is clean. 


gether. 


Automobile Industry and Tire 


Production—1925 


American 


That there is no abatement in the output of passenger cars and 
trucks is evident after a study of the data appearing in Facts and 
the Automobile Industry, 


Automobile 


Figures of 1926 Edition, prepared by 
the National 
production of passenger cars by the United States and Canada rose 
3,243,285 in 1924 to 3,839,302 in 


figures for truck output being respectively 


Chamber of Commerce. The combined 


from 1925, the corresponding 
374,317 and 497,452 
s| value for 1925 of these cars and trucks reached 
$2,977 904,833 or $2,523,642,558 for the cars, and $454,262,275 for 


the trucks. 


he wholesale 


The value of parts sold by motor vehicle manufacturers 
estimated at $308,830,130, that 
was $923,440,000. United States capital invested during 
the past year in the motor vehicle manufacturing business is said 
to have been $1,888,028,810 as against $1,691,050,112 for the 


1925 


was while 


for replacement parts 


] 


and tires 


vear 


previous. An important development of was the increased 


demand by foreign countries for motor vehicles, exports from the 


United States and Canada numbering 536,741, or a gain of 39 
per cent over 1924. 
Registration during 1925 included a total of 19,954,347 motor 


vehicles, or 17,512,638 cars and 2,441,709 trucks, a of 14 per 


gam 


cent over the year preceding, and 12 per cent advance in produ 
t There are now 24,564,574 motor vehicles in the world, 19 
per cent of this total being in foreign countries. Of this amount 


States supplied 87.5 per cent, Canada, 3.5 per cent, other 





manufacturing countries being in the following order France, 
England, Germany, Italy, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Spain, 
Switzerland, Hungary, Sweden, and Denmark 
Of the 386,000 tons of crude rubber consumed by the United 
States during the past year, 83 per cent was utilized by the motor 
chicle du V The following tables prepared by the Rubber 
Association of America are of especial interest 
RUBBER PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION AND EXPORTS 
ns tror R er Association of Americ 
Mull ‘ Fat aad Gtatas Menace olf 4 . 








W Wortp Us D STATES 
Prop x ( ME ConSUMPTION 
Plantatior Plantatior 
1 Wil Rubbe 
731 »® 435 2 4 
) 285.752 178.9% 
? 2 $12,493 99 
41 77 $.89] 319 / 
421.2 75,841 337.2 
€] 4 ¢ R6_ OOF 
* Owing to rapid increase during the last four years in exports of wet 
€-g! rubber from Dutch East Indies, practically all of which goes 
gk apore for remilling, and on which there has been a heavy 
rinkage Dutch exports as given above are too high, and the British 
exports too low, by the amount of this shrinkage. An exact division between 
he t cquntries is impossible 
TIRE PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS 
PrRoDUCTION SHIPMENTS 
, A 
rings 1924 1925 1924 1925 
Hieh pressure 46.000.000 40,087,529 45,938,000 39.863,384 
Balloons *5,633,000 20,756,858 *4,735,000 19,504,182 
Solid and cushior 910,000 1,011,866 896,000 1,067,193 
Inner tubes 70,705,000 82,614,034 68,100,000 80,992,012 
* Ten 1 ths + Includes halloon inner tubes. 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Domg 


New Mechanical Test for Rubber Insulation’ 


By C. L. Hippensteel* 


HE service conditions and requirements for rubber insulation 
for aerial wire are obviously different from those for me- 
chanical rubber goods, tires, etc., which are subjected to con- 
stant wear, repeated. stressings, high pressure, and exposure to 
heat, oil, or water 
Generally speaking, the important requirements of insulation are 
continuity to insure against any external electrical contacts; cen- 
tralization of the conductor in the insulating material, especially in 
the case of thin-walled insulation; resistance to cutting of the 
wire through the insulation where it rests against glass or por- 
celain insulators or where one wire crosses another in a twist 
resistance to cracking when bent; and particularly resistance t 
aging in which climate plays an important part 
Often special requirements, both mechanical and electrical, are 
set in particular cases. The serviceability of rubber insulation may 
be considerably affected by other elements of the finished wire 
Thus, such insulation is commonly protected from injury by a 


textile braid, and, in the case of outside wire, the braid also carries 





a wax weatherproofing compound, which protects the insula 
to a considerable degree from the action of light and oxyger 

On the other hand, the waxes of the weatherprooting compound 
may tend to diffuse into the insulation, thereby softening it and 


diminishing its resistance to cutting The test described in this 


paper depends on this resistance to cutting 


Tensile strength tests are often made on test strips of the wire 
insulation Unless the wire or cable is very large, the insulatu 


tube is so small that the familiar elongated dumb-bell specimet 


innot be obtained from it, even though the insulation is first slit, 
removed from the conductor, and laid flat. In the case of smaller 
wires such as are used in telephone installations, modifi rms 

test specimens are used, such as tubes of the insulating material 
from which the conductor has been removed or a tangential speci 
men sliced from one side of the wire. However, such specimens 
are not entirely satisfact ry, as they do not have the enlarged cross 


the 


section at the ends which ts essenti il to satistact ry gripping 1: Ut 
tensile machine. This is especially true of highly distensible ma 


1od is not commonly regarded as applicable 


terials, and such a met! 
to compounds containing more than 30 per cent of raw rubber 


With lower grade materials the results are subject 
erable variations because of the small cross section of the specimen 
and the low strength of the materials \lso, the preparation of 
such specimens involves a large element of personal skill, and 
slight imperfections in the specimen may cause misleading results 
Furthermore, the time required to prepare the specimens, make 
the measurements, and calculate the results into specific values is 
considerable Nevertheless, the results of the tensile tests on 
modified forms of test specimens may be of considerable value 
However, it is not always clear just how such results may be 
related to the performance of insulated wire under certain special 
conditions of compression which the insulation is required to with 
stand in service, such as the tendency of the conductor to cut 
through the insulation 

The Bell System, large users of rubber-covered aerial wire, 
employs a more rapid test suitable for inspection purposes as a 
criterion of the ability of the rubber insulation sufficiently to resist 
cutting by the underlying conductor. This test, called a “pen- 

1 Presented before the joint meeting of the Division of Rubber Chemistry 


and the Akron Section of the American Chemical Society, Akron, Ohio, 


February 22 and 23, 1926. 


2 Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


etration test” (sometimes known as a “hardness test”), is as 
follows: The rubber insulation shall resist being cut by a taut 
steel wire of definite size resting on the insulation at right angles 
to the conductor when a specified load is applied for a specified 
time. Establishment of electrical contact is used to indicate com- 
plete penetration of the cutting wire. To judge whether or not 
the insulation is too brittle for satisfactory service, it is given a 
wrap test. That is the wire, after the braid is removed, is wrapped 
about itself three times, left for 16 to 24 hours, and rewound again 
in the reverse direction. The insulation is required to show no 
igns of rupture 

The penetration and wrap tests are not entirely satisfactory 
Neither test affords a numerical measure of the relative quality of 
one sample as compared with another, and consequently we are 
unable to detect reliable samples which may be close to failure 
and which would probably fail after a relatively short life, owing 
to the gradual deterioration due to natural aging processes. The 
nal answer is obtainable only after a period of aging during 
which the penetration test is applied at set intervals 


\n endeavor was made to provide a means of expressing the 


results of the penetration test in numerical terms, either by noting 
the time required to cut through the insulation under a given load 
by determining the load required to cut through in a given 


time. In both cases a high degree of inconsistency was observed. 


he inconsistencies are attributed partly to actual variations in the 
physical properties of the material underlying the wire in successive 
repetitions of the test 

Thus, one of the inherent defects of this penetration test is that 
the sample submitted to test is very small, being limited to rubber 
lving immediately under and about the cutting wire Conse- 


quently, variations in resistance to penetration may be due to 





single filler particles or aggregates of filler particles forming hard 
ts, or t soit spots caused localized high concentration of 
her softeners \lso part t the quantitative inconsis- 

netration test 1¢ to failure to make a positive 

electrical contact, even when the rubber wall is cut, on account of 
the presence of reaction products of the insulating material with 


the metal. 
\ 2-inch length of insulated wire, preferably after removal of 
he braid if there is any, is compressed between steel blocks with 


parallel plane faces which are made to approach each other grad- 





tally at a uniform rate Means are provided for reading or 
recording the pressure on the insulation and its thickness simul- 
neously. In making tests of this sort a very characteristic per 
rinance is observed. As the blocks or jaws approach each other 


the insulation is compressed around the conductor into an elliptical 


thin films of rubber between the wire 





form, thus subjecting tl 
the faces of the jaws to a stress which ultimately causes 
pture. During this process the pressure rises at first slowly, 
hen rapidly till the film ruptures and the conductor is suddenly 
exposed \t this point the pressure drops off sharply and indi- 
ates that rupture has occurred. If the insulation does not fail on 
th sides at the same time, then there will be two maxima of 
this sort 
The compressive load at the maximum point is a numerical 
measure of the ability of the insulating compound to resist cutting 
by the conductor. Values of as much as 1,100 to 1,200 pounds 
have been recorded for certain medium grade insulations. It is 
found also that the insulating film is very thin at the time of 
rupture in the case of a high-grade resilient compound, but in the 
case of a brittle compound the rupture occurs before the rubber 
has undergone much reduction of thickness. This relation between 
thickness at break and brittleness of the compound seems to afford 
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of carbon and oil are squeezed out and the mass pressed as much 
as possible with a flexible paint knife. The end point is fairly 
sharp, being 2 to 3 drops for 5 grams of carbon. These values 
are not identical with the oil absorption number so often used 
for paint pigments. 
ot [The oil absorption number is often the same as the wetting 
equivalent when the carbon is very compact and has a very low 
1 absorption. The oil absorption number is entirely misleading, 
wever, when the carbon is very fluffy, because it is impossible 
to avoid adding t much oil before the end point is reached 
e littl ills of carbon will remain dry on the outside, but 
the interior will be soaked with oil where the pigment is very 
Wire g and = fluff vy, sometimes making the oil absorption number 
Wice at as the wetting equivalent. The wetting equiva- 
ttle com ent is more nearly indicative of the stiffening power in 
nay be ber than is the oil absorption number. The wetting equiva- 
wing nt is not an infallible guide, however 
f the last 
alee Observations with the Microscope 
\Vork with the microscope using very thin sections of carbon 
lack rubber stocks indicates a definite relation between the dis- 
~ . *resented before the joint meeting of the Division of Rubber Chemistry 
telligibic it t th Akr the American Chemical Society, Akron, Ohio, 
~s ; 
elects, e nent Lal rie Thermatomic Carbon ( Pittsburgh, Pa 


and a redesign is contemplated. Better insurance of mechanical 
stability over long periods of use of the machine and increased 
sensitivity as regards measurement of thickness at rupture are 
desirable. It should be understood that the values for load at 
rupture will vary, not only with the quality of the compound, 
but also with the dimensions of the wire, so that ultimately 
suitable standards will have to be set for different sizes of wire 
to be inspected 


High and Low Stiffening Carbon Blacks 
By Ellwood B. Spear and Robert L. Moore’ 


Until 


exhibit a 


it 


blacks 
in 


that carbon 
incorporated 
blacks differ 


roughly into 


believed 
effect 


recently was generally 


pronounced stiffening when a 


rubber mix. In this article it is shown that carbon 


s 


greatly in this respect and that they may be divided 





two main classes, one of which has a reénforcing effect much 
greater, and the other equal to or even less than, an equal 
f ordinary zinc oxide such as is used in the rubber 
This difference is so great at times that, although 
t bber stocks, each containing 14 volumes of a different 
black on 100 volumes of rubber, may have approximately the 
same ultimate tensile, the tensile value at 500 per cent elongation 
twice as great in the one case as in the other. It 
llows course, that the per cent stretch at break must be 
much greater in the stock having the lower tensile at 500 per 
cent ¢€ gation 
This markable difference in stiffening effect is exhibited to 
in even greater degree when the respective carbons are ground 
into a mineral oil vehicle, such as is suitable for making news 


ink. Here the rate of flow from a given orifice may be almost 
ve times as fast in one case as in the other 
The wetting equivalent of carbon black, an arbitrary term 


which is defined below—is a fairly reliable index of the stiffening 


power in a rubber mix. These relations are by no means exact, 


but qualitatively they are often useful. The wetting equivalent 


values demonstrate in general that carbons may be divided by 


this means into a high and low stiffening class. 

The wetting equivalent values represent the number of cubic 
centimeters of a neutral, pale yellow, raw linseed oil that must 
be added to 100 grams of a given carbon so that the mass may 
The 
s added from a buret in small portions at first and finally 


The small balls 


be pressed into a coherent ball similar to a stiff, dry putty. 
oil 1 
drop 


by drop toward the end of the titration 
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tribution of the carbon in the rubber matrix and the ultimate 
tensile, but it fails to show that the size of the particles or 
wggregates of carbon has any bearing on the stiffening effect. 


Conclusion 

From these and other observations which the writers hope to 
publish later, it is concluded that the whole story of the stiffen- 
ing power of pigments has not yet been told. Particle size in the 
rubber mix is undoubtedly a factor, but this does not predominate 
o the extent that other conditions yet to be satisfactorily ex- 
plained may be disregarded. Carbon black is a complex substance 
physically, containing particles and aggregates which differ greatly 
in size and probably also in shape. That the portion of the carbon 
probably not the 


which causes the high tensile in a rubber mix 
portion that is responsible for the stiffening effect. It is also 
juite possible that a third portion takes no part in either the re- 
enforcing or the tensile, but acts merely in the capacity of a 
diluent. Perhaps work on the fractional precipitation, flotation, or 
lialysis of carbon black may throw some light on this interesting 
} 


ind important phase of the subject 


Chemical Patents 
The United States 
579,890 MANUFACTURE OT! 


felt are made by impregnating the 


ugulating the latex and subjecting the res 


articles having a sis 
ber latex during felting. 





I iting material to pressure and 
rving.—Robert B. Russell, Manchester nd Herbert Bloomfield, Stockport, 
th in England. 
1,579,925. FIBROUS MATI RIAL. An absorbent composition of fibers 
id partially coalesced partic les of prevt wie zed rubber.—John oO. Goody 





Akron, Ohio, assigner to The B. F. Goodric ‘o., New York, N 

1,580,689. VULCANIZATION. A method comprising admixing caout 
chouc with a vulcanizing agent, incorporating nitrocarbazole therein, admixing 
un accelerator and applying heat Dexter N. Shaw, Philadelphia, Pennsyl 
vania, assignor to The Geodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

1,580,966 and 1,580,967. MOLD LUBRICANT. This is water insoluble 
sugar cane wax resistant to the absorption of rubber at the temperature of 
vulcanization.—Benton Dales and William S. Cable, Akron, Ohio, assignors 
to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y 

1,581,823. PROCESS OF UNITING RUBBER AND METAL. This 
consists in applying to the surface of the metal a gas eliminating agent, 
und a flux against which vulcanizable rubber is applied and cured.—Robert 
M. Withycombe, Sydney, New South Wales. Avstralia 

1,582,416. COATED FABRIC. The process comprises applying a base 
coat of rubber composition to a suitable backing fabric, forming elevations 
and depressions in the base coat, and depositing a coating carrying coloring 
matter in these depressions while leaving the elevations uncoated.—Jesse H. 
Mason, Roselle, assignor to Duratex Corporation, Newark, both in New 
Jersey. 

1,583,191. WATERPROOFING COMPOUND. This compound consists 

para-cumarone in the proportion of 5 parts, dissolved in 8 parts of 
igh flash naphtha and diluted with 18 parts of gasoline, 10 parts of 
paraffin dissolved and melted in 64 parts of gasoline, and 10 parts of rubber 
cement diluted with 10 parts of gasoline, all mixed together.—Clarence D 
Shaffer, assignor to Textile Leather & Metal Preserver Co., both in 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

1,583,493. WATERPROOF COMP% SI TION FOR GLOVES A ccating 
omposition comprising 95 per cent «¢ ber dry patching cement 
lissolved in 5 per cent of a mixture of equa arts of rosin and benzine. 
nd sufficient benzine for thinning the solution to the consistency of ordinary 
table syrup Francis M. Reed and Charles Paulsen, Minden, Nebraska 
703 COATING COMPOSITION \ flowable liquid compositior 
omprising nitrocellulose, flux d hard rubber, and a liquid solvent for these 

gredients.— Samuel | ; i assignors to Eastmar 
K dak Co., all of Rox 

523.704. ELECTRO-DEPOSITING RUBBER UNDER GAS-REMO\ 
IN¢ CONDITIONS The process of depositing organic material on 
rmeable 1 l brit r 
lectro-conducting 
depositing electric € ugh the 
cement density is such that gas is evolved adjacent to the surface and is 
emoved from the rear of the rface.—Samuel E. Sheppard and Leo: 
W. Eberlin. assignors to Eastmar Kk dak Co... all f Rochester, New York 








1.583 











583.761 


1 1; 1,5 62 and 1,583,763 ACCELERATORS OF VULCAN 
IZATION AND PRODUCT The use f z 





is al accelerat rom 
tt vulcanization of rubber.—Louis B. Sel il assignor t he Goodyea 
Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohi 
The Dominion of Canada 
259,475 PLASTIC MASS Process for productior f plastic rubber 





masses and articles, varnishes and solutions for dipping, adhesive ’ 
mpregnating purposes comprises employment of esters of tetra-hydronaphthal 
as non-volatile solvents and also addition of cellulose esters and the use of 

latile solvents.—Rudolf Garke, Eberhard Meyer, Troisdorf, and Walther 
Claasen, Koln, co-inventors, all in Germany 


260,246. METHOD OF PRODU -IN ; ACC ELERATOR. Method of 


king tri-substituted guanidine comprises admixing basic lead 


carbonate with a_ thiourea idding aniline, applying heat and collecting 
the guanidine thus preduced The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., assignees 
of Louis B. Sebrell, both of Akron, Ohio, U. S. A 


260,248. METHOD _OF VU LC ANIZATION A process for accelerat- 


ing the vulcanizati ibber by vulcanizing the rubber in the presence 








of the reaction of an aromatic disubstituted guanidine and 2 
mercaptobenzothia he Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of 
Cecil E. Beord, Columbus, Ohio, and Edwin N. Cole Coolidge, Wilmington, 


The United Kingdom 


46,835* LUMINOUS RUBBER HH ird or soft rubber articles are 










by ition of rubber which after drying is applied 

i le y £ zy d 1 self inous material in a_ rubber 
solution as nearly colorless as _ possible The articles may be heate a 
lut i Tt ticl be heated at 


temperatures lower than that at which the luminous material is effected.— 
K. G. Baur, 31 Bridge street, New York; J. Goldschmidt, 4 Net vende 1ger 








st and K. Arndt, Spreesstrasse, Carlottenburg, bot! Jerlin, 
Ce ny. 

47,038. COATING EBONITI \ hard skin is formed on the surface 
f ebonite articles by forcing Japanese lacquer into the surface of the 
rubber.—R. Namiki, 1693 Miyastrita Sugamo-Macli, Kitatoyoshimagun, 
loki Japa 

247 ,13¢ ADHESIVE S. An adhesive consisting principally of either 

th bal ilike isomer hard friable shellac-like i 
bber ture f these mer 








vr with vario1 
y are sed 
eral rubber, nap 
ances such ) 
ol 1 T 1 € 
il example parts of the 
aldol-alpha-napk t of benzo 
F. Gceodrich issignees of 
UC. S. A 
BITUMINOUS JOINTING FOR RU In a 
parts t of a bitur ous soap per cent 
ft 0 parts of e€, cement or without 
10-20 parts pulverized rubber, and 10-20 parts lust, ete 
This mixture is ixed a mortar wh may yncrete 
foundation, and after the blocks are placed is joints 





S. Van Westrum, 64 Victoria street, Westn 


247,712. RUBB Ee R COMPOSITION Finely ground carbonized peat is 
sed as an ingredient in rubber composition Suitable proportions 
25-35 parts by ome of carbon t 100 parts of rubber.—Count L. LeW. 
Hamon, 21 Park Square, Portland Place, London 


47,841. PLASTIC COMPOSITION FOR PRINTING SURFACES 
The under soft layer consisting of 10 per cent rubber, 10 per cent sulphur, 
5 per cent factis, 5 per cent linseed oil and a loose filler such as sawdust, 
ground paper, or cork. The upper hard layer may contain fillers such as 
chalk or zinc white.—C. Jaek, 20 Volckerstrasse, Ottensen, Altona, Germany. 


248,033. RUBBER PAVING COMPOSITION Aluminous cement is 
gradually added to rubber latex which has been vulcanized, or merely 
mixed with vulcanizing agents, and the composition is mixed until it 
becomes a paste which is poured into melds, or spread on a surface and 
rolled after setting —S. M. Kirkpatrick, 3 Broomhill avenue, Glasgow. 


248,113. VARIEGATED CELLULOSE COMPOSITION. Fillers, oils, 
rubber, bitumens, resins, etc., are employed in the composition of plastic 
compositions containing cellulose derivatives.—V. Plinatus, 14 Rue Royer 
Collard, Paris, France. . 


248,374. REPAIR STOCK FOR RUBBER ARTICLES. A _ suitable 
accelerator solution for repair work consists of 90 parts raw rubber, 6 
parts zinc oxide, and 4 parts of isopropylxanthate of zinc. This mixture is 
dissolved in 6 parts of benzol. The rubber jointing mixture may consist of 
82 parts of rubber, 5 parts of zine oxi “ 3 parts of accelerator, and 10 
parts of red antimony free from sulpht Anon. des Pneumatiques 














Dunlop, 64 Rue de Lisbonne, Paris, Pemnes. 

248,406. RUBBER SOLING por ene bt Sab rg Felt is impregnated with 
caoutchouc of different degrees « ilcanization ’, Barta, 208 Sauerhof, 
Baden, near Vienna. 

° Not accepted 

Germany 
427,87 March 20, Met ing colored r gocds. I. G 
Farben-ir \.-G., irt-am- Mair 
28,058 (October 18 Metho f making plastic, celluloid or 
ike on yr =ovarnishes. Dr. Eberhard Meyer, T 
b. Kolr ein, ar Dr. Walther Classen, Hansar 
KOln-ar 





UNIQUE ACCELERATOR AND ANTI-OXIDANT 

\nti-oxidant or aging quality is not generally associated with 
an effective accelerator. However, “R. & H. 50” works perfectly 
as a m derate speed accelerator in all stocks, and has the advan 
tage of exceptional aging properties. Confirmation of this fact is 
seen in the case of a stock testing 3,750 pounds per square 
inch on the day it was vulcanized After aging 3% days in 
a bomb under 300 pounds pressure of oxygen at 60 degrees C 
this stock reached a maximum of 4,300 pounds and during this 
period the stress-strain curve remained horizontal as represented 
by the load at 600 per cent elongation 
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New Machines and Appliances 


Drier for Rubber Fabrics removable from the can. A three-quarter side outlet gate 1s at 
, , tahei tached and when desired a close fitting iron cover may be used to 

COMPA‘ simpie and effective can drier tor preparing: labdrics ‘ . S é 
A ,' prevent loss of solvent by evaporation—Charles Ross & Son Co., 


ing, etc., is here represented. It is complete on one . . 
, : : 148 Classon avenue, Brocklyn, New York 
ase with the exception of the windup which must be fastened : 


‘ the floor —_ 
separate] Phe 
drums ar¢ Flexible Joints for Watch Case Vulcanizers 
smoot! : In the popular watch-case type of tire vulcanizer the front and 
steel 78 - back mold sections are hinged. One of the advantages of this styl 
long | vulcanizer is the fact that the interval during opening and closing 
n¢ amen between heats is so brief that the interior and molds do not have 
They are | an opportunity to cool appreciably. This condition requires the use 
, 


of flexible steam joint piping. 






The illustration pictures the Flexo-Joint and its application to 
thoug t e piping of a number of watch-case vulcanizers. These joints 
| 1 - . 
sual VOrking ve no ground parts, packing or springs and are made for inter 

ressure ‘ 
not ¢ et 2 
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{ 
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T Val ] al ] 
fabric 1s mae Watch-Case Vuleanizers With Flexo-Joints 
Vict + + T) 
M ( Columbiana, O ingeability of parts. Flexibility in joints of steam piping is de 
rable in very many instances and especially so in connection with 
ber working machines in mill, calender, press and vulcanizer 
> , : rs ’ P 1 
Hand and Power Cement Mixer rooms exo Supply Co., 104 South Main street, Saint Louis, 
~ m cen Miss 
Machine for Gluing Label: 
Packaging of rubber goods of all kinds, particularly footwear 
resents a problem of brand and style designation which must be 
, , , 


ved either by printing the description directly on the container 
r applying printed labels by pasting. Separate labels are pre 
ferred in most cases where the package must be made pleasing to 
he consumer, as they afford a wider opportunity for color print 
ing. They have another advantage in that they can be applied im- 
} 


mediately before the goods are packed and prevent the waste en- 





tailed by surplus containers due to seconds’ which are usually 


icked bulk. 


Ross Rubber Cement Mixers Potdevin label gluers can be employed effectively for this work 

as they perform the work five times as fast as brush daubing, and 

prepare ! f the group of hand and power mixers here px do a much more trim job. The only hand movement is to feed 
pa I I 4 ’ 

turec These run in capacity from 5 to 16 gallons, and are similar and receive the label delivered at a speed of 8 inches per second, 

in general construction. The cross-bar supports the bearings and glue side up. One rub over the entire box sticks it tight and flat 

g Pr 
gears for erating stirrers of special design and is detachable and to the box, due to the sm oth paste coating. Glue on the printing 
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face of the label, blisters, wrinkles, and lumps which are usually 
the rule with even skilled labor, are eliminated by the use of these 
machines which can be operated by unskilled help. 

Any fluid paste, gum, cold glue, or hot animal glue can be used 
with the Potdevin gluer which is equipped with a small motor 





Potdevin Label Gluing Machine 


[The machines are portable and can be operated to advantage di- 
rectly on the packing benches.—Potdevin Machine Co., 1221-38th 


street, Brooklyn, New York. 


Six Hundred Ton Steam Platen Press 
The accompanying illustration represents a 48 by 48 inch 5-platen 
steam press with a hydraulic elevator to facilitate loading and un- 
loading of molds, and is of the latest design. It is very heavy in 
construction giving minimum deflection. The platens are of steel 








Southwark Vuleanizing Press and Lift 


with drilled steam passages. The surface pressure on the platens 
is 525 pounds per square inch. Pressmen will appreciate the self- 
contained hydraulic elevator without which the numerous openings 
could not be used to advantage. As designed this combination of 


press and lift is an efficient unit for curing such goods as tiling, 
mats, packing, etc——Southwark Foundry & Machine Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 


Aids for Operating Mechanical Goods Presses 

Frequently in the operation of a press-room a large and con- 
tinuous loss of hydraulic power takes place due to the fact that 
the full lift of the press ram is employed unnecessarily. In other 
words if a press of 3 openings of 4 inches each is used with molds 
2 inches thick, the full 12-inch travel of the ram should be reduced 
to 9 inches which is sufficient to give ample clearance for the 
molds with a saving of 25 per cent on the hydraulic cost. 

This result can be accomplished by putting a 3-inch thick filler 
block between the ram and the lower platen. 


Hydraulic Lift Table 
The use of the hydraulic lift table here pictured will enable a 
press operator to enter or remove a mold from any deck of the 
press onto the top of the lift table with perfect ease. This hydrau- 
lic lift is operated on a 100-pound pressure system and has a ca- 
pacity of about 1,200 pounds which is ample for most work, and 





SE TPE LT 


























Utility Lift Table for Mechanical Presses 


can be made with greater capacity if necessary. The table of this 
lift can be made of any size to suit the work. The apparatus is 
neat and durable and greatly to be preferred over the usual home- 
made facilities frequently used.—Utility Manufacturing Co., Cud- 
ahy, Wisconsin 


Solid Tire Regroover 
Preserving the anti-skid groovings on solid tire treads is a matter 
Hitherto a handy and effective 
means of doing this has been lacking but there has now been 


of much practical importance. 


perfected a most convenient electric power tool specially suited 
to this work. 

The regroover comprises a holder containing the knife and is 
provided with a handle for guiding the cut across the tire 
tread. Connected to the regroover is a heavy duty high speed 
electric drill which drives the regroover knife through the rub- 
ber at a rapid rate. The knife is of V shape to give the pre- 
ferred form of groove and is so regulated and guided that it 
always cuts to the same depth. Two knives are provided, one for 
a half-inch, and the other for three-quarter-inch depth of groove. 


The tool is so designed that the knife receives 3,000 impulses 
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a minute transmitted from the drill through hardened steel the process of rubber shoe manufacture—United Shoe Machinery 




















spiral gears packed in grease. Provision is made for lubricating Corporation, Boston, Massachusetts 
the reciprocating part ae 
Th oes ws the method of using the tool and the deep z ™ 
— : , Reese Full Circle Retread Mold 
clean cut gt e it pr ces. Curves, circles at sharp right 
An interesting development in tire repair equipment is the full 
circle retread mold here illustrated. It is a practical solution 
f the retreading problem 
for tire users, dealers and 
manufacturers. The bot- 
om half of the mold ts 
secured to the angle iron 
stand and upper and 
ver halves are hinged 
gether with the upper 
ial f cr unterweighted 
Retreading in this mold 
gives a job equal in ap 
pearance to the original 
because there are m™ 
ts in tl rk ane 
t cure s nitorr 
iround the circie Williams’ Tire Retreader 
[The machine comes it 
t sizes, one for passenger car tires and the other for truck 
tire sizes with size shells he latter are furnished for various 
dine tue stern with + | ’ . - ratemn 
= é ead patterns or with the makers’ standard tread desigi 
Bleck & Decker Solid Tire Regroover ; : : 
he Williams Foundry & Machine Co., Akron, Ohio 
g ‘ ‘ ( he tl ‘ t ¢ ter or —_—— 
leave e tre f tl tire at al point at wi The Black & 
: >. _ >. . 
ecker Manufacturing Co., Towson, Maryland Process Patents 
The United States 
Making tires Edward Nelson, Belleville, New Jersey, assignor 
. : ‘ to O. & W. Co., New York, N , 
Rubber Footwear Soling Machine 80,428 Producing en 1 sheet rubber Frank Fenton, assignor t 
" i , ‘ ‘ , The Mille Co., both of Akron, Ohio 
The ma . ere ilustrate nas been deve - provide 4 80,4 Sir s hard articles Richard T. Griffiths, assignor to 
more dex ient method and means tor applying The Miller Co.. both of Akron, Ohio. 
1.581.777 Rubber window glass channel Rees Beynon, assignor t 
} Sanviu ' ee ne rmite es ’ 
outsole . 1S <a € permits greater Dryden Rubber Co., both of Chicago, Illinois. 
unifort go he tandard t pr duct by eliminating the 82.255 Vulcanizing auto tires Walter L. Fairchild, New York, N. Y 
roll 1,58 + Imparting sh t eels. Clifford D. Upton, Piqua, Ohio 
‘ g 
‘ 83,5 \ it nne Joseph Clarence Bolt, Boundbrook, 
The S ri make simply = 
adiusts the ‘ posi 83.545 Patterne ndia_ rubber Herbert Frood and Walter Richard 
. ‘ Sydee, Chapel-en-le-Frith, England. 
' sft wi the _ . ~ 
tion, plac ; nai $83,571 Closing openings in rubber products Richard S. Burdette, 
sole resting on the rubber issignor to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, 
oO} 
pressure bag of the ma hine = 
Opening the pressure valvé -_ — —— 
, +} The Dominion of Canada 
admits water pressure to the 
interior £ the hag nd it Rubber brush. Robert Morse Withycombe, Sydney, New South 
a ee ee Wales, Australia. 
flates it upward he shoe - 
i held firm] ig net this a re re 
= 5 The United Kingdom 
pressure Dy s pports bearing " . ‘ . ° " : 
, : & Treating bristles of paint brushes. W. H. Chadwick, and A. F 
up the last from above Macy, 12, Henry street, Holborn, Londen 
shoe Tt 12 ates 7 M g ber carticles \. T. Gustafson, 40 Norra Hamngata: 
P , : £ oh Gothenburg, Sweden 
rairiet tr lire r sid | ft . " - . ’ _ 
against the unde ; 48,499 Pneumatic cushions. E. C. R. Marks, 57, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
sole and around its edges London (Airubber Corporation, 510 North Dearborn street, 


Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A.) 


thus expelling all air fron 


between the shoe and the 
s € rT df rcing tne he ele 1 
ates of the teter tet New Zealand 


is manufacture The Anode Rubber Co., Ltd., 15, 
yemorton avenue, London, England, assignee of Dr. Paul 
n and Dr. Andrew Szegvari, both of v. Vilmos Csaszar-ut 
Budapest, Hungary. 

















- P ae a U. S. M. C. Outsoling Machine 
and the machine has a Germany 
mal daily capacity or De- rai 
. . ‘ $28,069 (March 3. 1925 Method of beveling the edges of inner tubes 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 pairs Practically no seconds are made when The Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd.. London, England. Represented 
by Dr. R. Wirth, C. Wiehe, Dr. H. Weil, M. M. Wirth, all of 
, R 2 voll, 


soles are applied this machine which, with its low cost of main- Koehnh nd F N f 
‘ t rn am ol 0 


: : - A Frankfurt-am-Main, and T 
tenance an g! pacity, make it a most profitable adjunct in Berlin, S. W. 11 
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7 ° 1,582,900 VULCANIZER This is a watch case tire vulcanizer com- 
chinery Machinery Patents prising a number of alined annular mold sections and means to close the 
_— re, ° central openings of the two sections at opposite ends of the group. The 

The L nited States molds are steam jacketed and the end sections are arranged with pockets 

or recesses lined with insulating material to prevent loss of heat.—lLeger S. 

579,300. APPARATUS FOR MAKING TUBES. This machine is Castonguay, assignor to The Williams Foundry & Machine Co., both of 










































designed to stretch the unvulcanized sheet of rubber before its application Akron, Ol 
E to the forming pole and thus be under tension when it is wrapped tor 1,583,226. VULCANIZER. This is a double watch case vulcanizer in 
he full consolidation of the plies. The tube sheet is placed under tension by a which two pairs of hinged co-operating mold sections are secured together 
Sestion clamping bar and the tube mandrel is stretched by movement of the when closed by means of a heavy central bolt passing through the annular 
‘ . former. The tension of the rubber against the mandrel results in a smooth space of the molds and clamping over that space on either side an iron 
nish on the vulcanized tube —John R. Gammeter, Akron, Ohio, assignor spider or cover holding the mold sections in contact.—John Flynn, assignor 
t The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. to The Williams Foundry Co., both of Akron, Ohio 
1,579,717. TIRE FLAP VULCANIZER. This vulcanizer is designed to 1,580,625 pp ar John F. Palmer, St. Joseph, Michigan 
leanize tire flaps in endless trough-shaped form. The vulcanizer is 1.580.917 i witin y iterial on the bias. Edward D. Putt. 
supported on a vertical stand. Its fixed central porticn is steam jacked ussignor to The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, 
nd are the hinged segmental jacket sections. These contain circular Ohi 
ir bag j flay - oF . the t ction rit 
air bags for compressing the flap into the groove of the central section. » Meee . ; , " nr” P ii i - 
When the jacket sections are clamped in position the air bags are inflated i si ™ "Pox a , ~ : Bt aa a oy eg Pag _" 
t npress the flap during the cure.—Otto J. Kuhlke, assignor to The + wd ars < or t erCROMC ire & Kubber Lo., both o 
kK hike Machine Co., both of Akron, Ohio Akron, Ot 
581.360 lepair star rocknov ukee ‘isconsin, as 
579,922, MACHINE FOR MAKING CLINCHER TIRES. The ob- 1,581,360 Repair stand. William Procknow, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, a 
ect is to build tires with the fal ler proper tension for vulcanizing “oa . naples : Ong NECSPOS TANG, SNSSSRCN SETS 
vithout their removal from the cores he method con 1,581,361 Device for assembling tread units. Harry Smith, Cudahy, Wis 
ises building the tire with its sic wer than they are to be in consin, assignor by mes issignments to The Fisk Rubber 
he finished tire and stretching the walls about the core. This is accon Ca, Gi pee Falls, Massachusetts 
by moving the beads of the tire radially inward by force applied at 1,581,675 Washer setting. James W. Brundage, assignor to The Mille 
I us oe | — ted positions on t ds d vulc — ? Rubber Cc th of Akron, Ohi 
tire so stretched ohn R. Gammeter, Akror r t ie «B : — ‘ , ; - 
Goodrich C ~ Mow Vek, 2. Y. = 583, Package strapping bencl Sidney W Treat and Alf G Rosnes, 
" oat , issignors to Signode System, Inc., all of Chicago, Illinois 
580,480. TIRE neha MACHINE s made for shay 
tire bands with a e me st by po wer to ex : icant 
. = ae : : : _ — > i 
or contract at ete) sccording to the The Dominion of Canada 
o which the and is to be expanded by the power : 
| laude M. Gar ondon, England 9,639 Tire 1 ine The Dunlop Tire Cx Ltd 
ee acl . onto, Ontario, assig 0 rtl 
4 APPARATUS — CHARGING AND REMOVING TIRES ange Bivmait ‘i Ss “clon Art Kay 
I ROM’ MOL DS This apr is reduces the manu labor of handling eS eee tig Sand. 
° tires i d out of m te at the vulcanizers ar to transport them 259,822 Vulcanizer The Kuhlke Machine Co., assignee of (tt Je 
truck nechani« lly to a convenient spot for stripping the c tire and refilling hike oth of Akron, Ohio, U. S. A 
arious the molds with uncure¢ d tires \ special fe eature is means for separating 60.263 Tire vulcanizer The Kuhlke Machine Co., assignee of Ott 
ee ind reuniting the mold sections durin sit and the operations ot T. Kuhlke. both of Akron, Ohio, U. S. A 
lesigi shipping and filling the tires Jesse | de, assignor to Parmer-Bee . 
Cc both of Detroit, Michigan TI Ps rs 
a eee an 1e United Kingdom 
1,580,916. BIAS CUTTING MACHINE Designed for cutting fabric © 
at an angle of 45 degrees, or any oth er angle It comprises a roller on the 47,929* 1s for making « pressing compound fabrics. 1 H. 
surface of which are secured a ber of helical blades arranged at the 88 Aarhu Copenhagen. 
1 re gle s d his roll 2 ress ag s by 
lesired angle. The fabric is led r thi ller and pressed against it by 48.107 oe Dunl op ie “i ae ee a 
one or more pressure devices so that it is severed in strips at the required all 6 4 Section, Most Ehenien Medinet 
angle Edward D. Putt, assignor to The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., both es . 4 ; Py, Senge 
f Akron, Ohio. p 2 ' Rohl 5 Lutl Ber! 
‘i one - » = 7 — on 248,542 Surf . condensers fohlin, 15 utherstrasse, Serlir 
1,581,090. VULCANIZING PRESS FOR INNER TUBES. The press , * oll ee . —— , 
: rerm 
s operated by fluid pressure and comprises two platens, one stationary and : 
signor ne moveable with ram for operating the latter A mold section is bolted ’Not y ‘ . 
ot yet accepts 


to each platen and guide posts project through the platen to insure registry 
of the mold sections. On top of the press a series of lever operated bolts 



































‘ t “ . 
or keys are arranged to enter slots in the guide posts serving to lock the — a 
. platens and mold sections together during vulcar ization. —Richard T aot , f 
ner Schmidt, assignor to The Akron Equipment Co., both of Akron, Ohio. 55,840 Apparatus for meast Sones of rubber. “_ Rubber 
‘ ‘ aa a ' . Co. of Australasia, 1, 108 Flin stre Melbourne, 
1,582,14 BOOT TREE. A hollow boot tree with a pearern locked Vic A ut “ ~ Flin lers treet, Melbourne 
. 4 t sect 2d means of admitting air under pressure between the boot ——- See & he Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., Dunlop 
oc section, af ae : ae: : P ‘ House, 1 Albany street, Regent’s Park, London, England, the 
, und last for blowing the boot clear of the last.—J. E. Perrault and Louis : . Cc all ? 
N.Y i Gsheetee snetenees to Gaal Melber Cx is of Waterton. Biamacke assignee of Colin Macbeth and Wallace John Dexter, both 
Oh; cits. a, a . — ‘'? . » of Fort Dunlop, Erdington, Birmingham, England 
brook, ] 604. DRYING APPARATUS FOR LATEX. Provides for film fy 
dryi ing rubber latex independently of the previously dried material, the Germanv 
ichard product containing a mini num amount cf moisture, and forming a crude ‘ . ro a : . : 
. rubber easy to mill. The !atex is supplied from a tank to a cylindrical 943,013 (February 15, 1924 Machine for kneading rubber and the like 
afl _ auxiliary tank containing a drum dipping in the latex and upon the surface Dunlo; ; Rubber _ C0., Ltd., Birmingham, England. Repre 
eon, of which it is dried as the drum is rotated while heated on its interior by sented by Dr. R. Wirth, ( Weihe, Dr. H. Weil, M _M 
a hot air conducted through it from a furnace. The vapor escapes at the Wirth, io ttm Main, and T. R. Koehnhorn and E. Nol 
opposite end. The dry film of rubber is removed automatically from the Berlin S. W. 11 
drum by a scraper against which it revolves.—Ernest Hopkinson and Reed 943,362 (September 29, 1925). Heating oven for rubber molds Cor 
P. Rose, assignors to General Rubber Co., all of New York. tinental-Caoutchouc und Gutta-Percha-Compagnie, Hannover 
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Rubber Trade Inquiries 
The inquiries that follow have already been answered; never- 
theless they are of interest not only in showing the needs of the 
trade, but because of the possibility that additional information 
those who read them. The Editor is there- 


may be furnished by 


fore glad to have those interested communicate with him. 

NU MBER INQUIRY 

7OR \ ' g hood clot! 

799 Ja 9 hines 

SOU) » I Sta i I be ind tubing 

‘ ( g I i er he its 

> ty f irers 

wi hhe P } he 1 < 

“ijt k i er 

x0 Stear g ilcanizer 

“A \ it Lehma N Voss im zg. ' 
ma 

SM )7 Mar ppies medicine d ppers 

SUIS lay o } n sed r l ftir 

S09 =Mar é advertising rubber mat 

810 S$ pply f wimming gloves 

811 Firms g rd fabric 

812 Mac ‘ king pu abric for re , i blow 
pat 

813 Manufacturers of endless reliners 


Foreign Trade Opportunities 
{ddress and information concerning the inquiries listed belon 


will be supplied to our readers through The India Rubber W orld, 


25 West 45th street, New York, N. Y. 
NuMPER ( NTR AN ComMMoD Pur ASI r A 
l I via I P 
20.4 ( Hi " gs \g 
j tiene ‘ 
Pur ind ag 
2 7 (CI K N c f aking er 
[ shoes Pur s 
Sw re $s, Rioves aprons wat 
a g i surgical rubber goods. Pur se and ager 
I \ e tires Purchase and ager 
2 \ R spe alties Agency 
20, 1¢ Ge Aut e tires Purchase and ager 
Eng R goods, hyg l 
‘ Sole agency 
Ge k ¢ led shoes Purchase 
+ Ge I ffset blankets and ber 
Purchase 
Sw ke r ts and shoes Purchase 
q 4 (Ge k I Ils i toys Purchase 
< Swit R ¢ waist belts, ebonite 
segies tees i es. and rubl 1 
ce i € t es Age 
0.28 Ge t \ e tires Agency 
gM R rasers Pur and ager 
0 Ca k € velties a ex 
iries Purchase and agenc 
Salv R er Ids, f making small 
statues and busts ... Purchase 


Foreign Trade Circulars 
Special circulars containing foreign rubber trade information 
the Rubber Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. The pub- 


lications which give details of the rubber industry in some one 


are now being published by 


country are marked with an asterisk. 





NUMBER Spr at CIRCULAR 
141 ( e Experts of Rubber Boots and Shoes from United 
States, ( ur United Kingdom during 1925.” 
4 Tire Exporters’ Weekly News Letter 
*1145 March Imports of Rubber Tires Into the United States.” 
*1147 Crude Rubber Reexports from the United States, Month of 
Marcl 926." 
‘Tire Exporters’ Weekly News Letter.” 
"114 Dealers’ Stccks of Automobile Tires on April 1, 192¢ 
Me Rubber Goods Exporters’ Monthly News Letter.’ 
Tire f orters’ Weekly News Letter.” 
bat Canadian Tire Exports During March, 1926.” 
*1154 Canadian Tire Exports Heavy During First Quarter of 1926.” 
*1155 British Exports of Automobile Casings During First Quarter of 
7 Tire Exporters’ Weekly News Letter.” 
ws } “French Tire Experts During First Quarter of 1926." 
1l¢ Export Trade Notes on Rubber Specralties.” 
*1161 “Estimates of Production and I ward Sales of Rubber Neth 
- ir is I ; 
a Pre y Statistics of A ( e¢ Rubber Imports 





\. S. T. M. Annual Meeting 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the American Society for 
resting Materials will be held June 21 to 25 at Atlantic City, 
New Jersey rhe meeting will comprise 13 sessions covering 
every phase of the association's activities. Papers and reports 


elatmg to textiles, rubber products, insulating materials, etc., 


vill be presented at the evening session on June 24. 
Committee Reports 

port of Committee D-13: On Textile Materials. W. F. 
dwards, chairmat Presents new specifications for tolerances 
d test methods for electrical cotton tapes, and for rayon. 
fecommends for publication as information revisions of the 
nethods of testing cotton fabrics. Submits revisions of the 
tions of terms relating to textile materials. 

[he report of Committee D-11: On Rubber Products. F. M. 

mer, chairman. Submits a brief report of work that has 
een done in the development of an abrasion life test and a life 
st for rubber belting 


Specifications for Fire Hose to Be Revised 
The 
the Fire 


to organize a 


American Engineering Standards Committee has designated 
Protection Group and the A. S. T. M. as joint sponsors 
Sectional Committee on Specifications for Rubber- 
Lined through which it is expected to unify existing 
this product. The sponsors have appointed 
1 committee consisting of Messrs. A. R. Small, G. W. Angell, 
M. Farmer and C. L. Warwick to the details of 


ganization and ten interested bodies will be invited to appoint 


Fire Hose, 


specinications tor 


handle 


epresentatives on the Sectional Committee. 

The work of the Sectional Committee will be coordinated 

losely with that of our Committee D-11 on Rubber Products, 

which is responsible to the Society for the two A. S. T. M. 

re hose specifications 

NEW PRESIDENT OF GOODYEAR DISCUSSES WAGE 
PROBLEMS 


\ddressing a meeting held May 11 in Washington, D. C., by 
the Manufacturers’ Division of the United States Chamber of 
Paul W. Litchfield, president of the Goodyear Tire & 
Akron, Ohio, claimed that in recent years the purchas- 
f the wage has come up to a greater extent than the 


Commerce, 
Rubber Co., 
ing power 
cost of living, or the exchange value of the wage, so that today 
the standard of living, or the purchasing power of the wage, is ap- 
proximately thirty per cent above the pre-war standard. 

While management has sought to maintain wages, and not to 
lecrease them, it also realizes that wages can be maintained only 
through increasing the production output per man. 

“Tt used to be the thought,” said Mr. Litchfield, “that the first 
thing to cut when profits began to shrink was wages. It is now 
recognized that this condition should be met by increased efficiency, 
elimination of waste, the cutting down of overheads in production 
ind distribution, and an attempt to maintain wages by increased 
ind more efficient production, because a general cutting down of 
wages curtails the demand for the finished products of industry, 
the demand for which is the very life blood of prosperity.” 


AJAX TIRES CARRY SPECIAL LABEL 

A new method of marking automobile tires is being utilized by 
the Ajax Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey. Especially adapted 
to original equipment is this plan of molding into the sidewall of 
the “Made while immediately 
below is the automobile maker’s is believed that 
the new method has many advantages, and that it will be in- 
strumental in leading the automobile owner to use similar tires 
when the original set needs replacement. Each of these special 
labels also bears the words “Patent Pending.” 


Expressly For—” 


trademark. It 


tire the words 
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Editor's Book Table 


Book Reviews 


ICITY OI] UNVULCANIZED RUBBER.” By R. W 
mbridge, W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., 1926. Paper, 35 pages, 


5% by 8 inches Illustrated 


“THE PLAST 
Griffiths, Ca 


HIS important contribution to the technology of rubber is a 
discussion of the control of raw rubber variation under prac 


tical working conditions. It was read as a lecture before the 


Institution of the Rubber Industry and is now reprinted from the 
‘Transactions” of that organizatior 
AGRI 


( 
he Dir 
ages, 734 by 10 inche 


*YEAR-BOOK OF 
1926 rao) 


3 

» : 
s i 
Peradeniya, Ce 








Included in this issue are articles of interest to the rubber in 
lustry by F. A. Stockdale, entitled “Soil Erosion”; another by 
Tr. H. Holland, “Soil Erosion Experiments on the Experiment 
Station, Peradeniya”; and a third by C. H. Cadd, who took a 
his subject “Hevea Mildew.” 


“UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT MASTER SPECIFICATIONS 


Published by the Department of Commerce, Bureau of Standards, 
C. Paper, 7 by 10 inches 


specifications, officially promulgated on given 





dates by the Federal Specifications Board for the use of the 
departments and independent establishments of the government 
have been revised March 1, 1926 

No. 39b. Rubber Tubing. 

No. 4l1b. Pneumatic Hose. 

No. 382. Rubber Matting 

No. 383. Rubber Stoppers 


] , ‘ » seath : 
New Trade Publications 
“Tycos INSTRUMENTS FOR THE Rusper INpustTRY.” CATALOG 
Part Two. Published by Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, 
N. Y. Data and illustrations regarding industrial thermo 
meters, barometers, temperature and pressure regulators, etc 


“GoopricH Hi-Press RuBBerR Footwear.” CATALOG, ILLUSTRATEI 
in color, and published by the Canadian Goodrich Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ontario, Canada 


THe Tire AND Rim AssoctaTION oF America, Inc., 1401-2 
Guarantee Title Building, Cleveland, Ohio, has published its first 
year book. Included in this issue are lists of officers and members o! 


the organization, as well as its constitution and by-laws. There 
are also detailed specifications as to various rim sizes, 


“De LavaL Pumps IN PROFITABLE [IRRIGATION PLANTs.” A 
well-illustrated booklet representing certain Western installations 
by the De Laval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, New Jersey 

“Facts AND FIGURES OF THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY, 1926 


Edition.” This seventh annual edition of a well-known publica 
tion, prepared by the National Automobile Chamber of Com 
merce, Marlin-Rockwell Building, 366 Madison avenue, New York, 
N. Y., contains as usual much informatior of interest to the 


iutomotive and rubber tire industries 

THE FOLLOWING HOUSE ORGANS HAVE BEEN RECEIVED: DAyTon 
Tires, published by The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co., Day 
ton, Ohio; The Wingfoot Clan, published by the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; and the C. T. C. Mixing Mill, pub 
lished by the Columbia Tire Corporation, Portland, Oregon 

“Tire Rate Book, Aprit, 1926,” Is PUBLISHED QUARTERLY BY 
Edward Lyman Bill, Inc., 383 Madison avenue, New York, N. Y.. 
the new issue containing as usual much information of interest 


to the tire industry 


“THe WEATHER VEIN,” Vo_uME 6, No. 1, 1926. PuBLisHep 
by the Carrier Engineering Corporation, 750 Frelinghuysen avenue, 
Newark, New Jersey. This issue of the Carrier house organ is 
devoted to a review of the company’s history, while the illustra- 


tions include photographs of the chief executives of the organiza 


Joun Rosertson Co., INc., 133 WATER STREET, BROOKLYN, NEW 





York, manufacturer of hydraulic presses and pumps, is issuing an 


illustrated bulletin entitled “Lead Encasing Presses and Equip- 


BristoL’s TACHOMETERS FOR RECORDING AND INDICATING” IS 
the title of a new illustrated catalog being sent out by The Bristol 
Co., Waterbury, Connecticut, manufacturer of recording instru- 
ments 

“BROWN PYROMETERS” IS THE TITLE OF AN INTERESTING AND 
iable illustrated bool: of data issued by The Brown Instrument 
‘0., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. While it is issued as “Catalog 
Fifteen” it is in fact a text book on the latest in pyrometry, of 
permanent value to the process engineer and superintendent. 

“MopERN MACHINERY FOR RuBBER PLANTATIONS,” Davin Brince 
& Co., Ltd. Manchester, England. An unusually attractive 
illustrated booklet, the many photographs representing scenes on 
rubber plantations of the Far East and installations of Bridge 
plantation machinery. Other photographs show the development 
of the company’s Manchester plant from small beginnings in 1896 
up to the present time, when the works cover six acres. The 
business is being maintained by the five sons of David Bridge, late 
founder of the organization 


Abstracts of Recent Articles 

THE CHEMISTRY OF RuBBER. A _ review.—W. J. Kelly and 
H. A. Bruson, Journal of Chemical Education, 3, 253-266, 1926. 

THrt Work OF THE BuREAU OF STANDARDS ON RuBBER.—C. E 
Waters, Journal of Chemical Education, 3, 291-295, 1926. 

RUBBER FERTILIZER EXPERIMENTS AT THE EXPERIMENT STATION 
\T PeraDENIYA.—T. H. Holland, Tropical Agriculturist, Ceylon, 
65, 10-16, 1926 

Errect oF Heat GENERATED DURING STRESSING UPON TENSILE 
PROPERTIES OF RUBBER. When stressed, rubber generates heat at 
such a rate that the temperature of the rubber rises considerably 
above room temperature and this temperature rise causes changes 
in its tensile properties. As the tensile properties of rubber are 
used as criteria in the studies of rubber technology, this change 
in tensile properties due to the heat generated in the stressed 
rubber should be considered when precision is desired—C. E. 
Boone and J. R. Newman, /ndustrial & Engineering Chemistry 
May, 1926, 539-540. 

INSULATED CABLE STANDARD Revisep. The S. A. E. Standard 
for Insulated Cable, High Tension or Secondary Ignition Cables, 


and Armored Lighting Cables—Journal Society Automotive En 


vineers, May, 1926, 419-422. 

4 DeEvIATION oF THE Law or PorseuILte.—Bruno Marzetti 
lranslation by C. C. Davis from Rendiconti della Reale Acca 
lemia Nationale det Lincet, Vol. II, series 6a, Part 2, No. 5-6, 
September, 1925 

VULCANIZATION AND ACCELERATORS. Part II. Serial.—André 
Dubosc, Rubber Age, New York, May 10, 1926, 104-105 

TECHNICAL PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH RUBBER COVERING OF 
IroN Rous. Serial. Principles of roll cover compounding and 
testing data—H. P. Gurney and F. F. Cameron, /ndia Rubber 

rnal, April 10, 1926, 601-613 
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- : pnerg Interesting Letters from Our Readers 
ractice \ mou a Rubb urna pril 10 and IZ, ‘ ae at _ 
; Increase in 1926 Tire Replacements Will Be Less Than 


PNEUMA Heavier Loaps ( n Macbeth. /ndia Rub- Anticipated 











\pril 17, 1926, 645-647. Illustrated lo THE Epitor 
~! E ER (Guo Serial German manutacturing Dear Sir It is not the lateness of the season which is re 
practi \nonymous, Jndia Rubber 1, May 1, 1926, 719 sponsible for the unusual stock of tires on hand, it is failure 
125 [lustrat take into account an important change in the industry. Approx 
\ NK ek. Relates to the author's mately two million more cars were in commission this spring tha: 
re and elasticit Feuchter, Gummi last vear and a substantial portion of these were commercia 
fu \pril 30, 1926, 1691-1692 vehicles, taxicabs, pneumatic equipped buses, delivery wagons, et 
K vSI t EI » SOME Of! t is safe to say a greater aggregate number of tire miles hav 
V1 ( EVI R. A. Taylor, Tropt- been travelled since January 1 than in the same period of at 
Mar 1926, 157-13 abl previous year. The late season has not affected adversely origina 
Con cow | LATEX equipment. More new cars have been equipped and shipped sinc 
y the tex ld —W \r January 1 than in the corresponding period of any previous year 
\pt 926, 127-14 Graphs, [rue the tire dealer anticipating pos reductions in price ha 
$1148 t cke but sufficient tires have been carried in stock t 
C supply the demand, and car owners are buying at least enough t 
\I a \ ( m going 
‘ ; 40.154 I ; | ent el ry has tailed to take into account and mak 
wance for a radical change which has taken place and wil 
. ‘ a aie probably reduce normal tire renewals this year, or offset the 
. oa of seen eae anticipated increase in 1926 The check in rene wal requirement 
. =o — increase in 1926 is traceable to the change from fabric to cord 
ATION E IN s GUMMI- tires as original equipment on Ford and other cars in the low pric 
ED PHREAD Ia ALS. Ferp. Kout class. Fabric tire equipment usually comes in for renewals withit 
a N , M LIrs mn iu \pril a year, while cord tires, which should give more than twice the 
30, 1926, 1694-1695. Illustratior mileage, will carry into the second year. Although this means a 
\p EARCH He R Ek INpUstry.—R. P reduction of several million tires below anticipated requirements 
linsmore y ) ! May, 1926, in 1926, actual tire requirements this year should approximate 
206-207 those of 1925. Tire renewals should resume the normal increas« 


after skipping 192¢ 


SIMPLIFICATION OF BALLOON TIRE SIZES URGENT fitted with fabric tires have been renewed with cord tires during 


, | 
le last several years 


», as a large part of the low price cars originally 


A ¢ ' hee ¢ ‘ fnew etus oditantios £ hellann tire 
Ze i , ae ae wo bani vs oe It is strange that the effect of this change was so thoroughly 
: ; 5 ie eee overlooked when it did come, as every tire man must have realize 

ey ea ; é si lia for several years that it was only a matter of time when some car 
: f the Ford price class would put on cord equipment and all would 
ging | rough which we.” ,, as rz a a ; d 
teeta eae i Bie low This is a change which was inevitable and the industry 
eee sr mv oe go a se? es — should be on a better basis by having it behind them. The break 
' = 1 ; a = ~ im the increase coming at this time may prove a blessing in dis- 
, vee ‘ pertharson his uise, provided the tire companies do not slash prices and attempt 
dump the excess stock as they did in 1920 
- aa ee ‘e United States Depart If the tire manufacturers had analyzed the situation corre ctly 

; na , 1919, they would have discovered that probably six or seven milliot 

* an ; icon as f the tires shipped during that year were required to re plenis! 

3 : Rie: os aa the dealers depleted stock, following the restriction of productior 
_— rn tg , age 4 ‘ luring the war, and that only about twenty-five million tires were 

: Po ; ar eh cathe sections sagem - currently required 
’ meer : 7” A ats “af = ye id the tire manufacturer kept in ‘mind the facts that tire 
; , ror juirements must be supplied; that price cutting would not creat 


ie st “— a new consumer; and that production should be reduced sufficiently 
to allow the accumulated surplus to be distributed through the 





; —— regular connections; it would have saved the industry a vast 
Other t effect the pres¢ I are the fact : “ar : ‘ 
, : : umount of money and proven profitable to him in the end 
that ' et ‘ f thie tock if tx 7 = 
ar New York, N. Y H. O. Smita 
1 | t ri < t s the more 
May 20, 1926 
} g ressur 1 1 


94 use only 4 MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATION IN UNITED STATES— 
7 . 1925 

reED STATI XPORTS OF PNEUMATK ASINGS DURING THE During the past year the registration in the United States of 

calendar year 1925 have totaled 1,628,182 lue $21,055,372, as motor cars included a grand total of 19,954,347 vehicles, the 

1922 of 1,326,220 casings, figure for passenger cars, including taxis and buses, being 17,512, 


' 





against the rresponding figures for 


value $16,604.459. Values in 1925 for inner tube and solid tire 638. In this registration by states New York again occupied 
exports were respectively $2,974,873 and $3,179,597, as against first place, with 1,625,583 vehicles; California was second, with 
the 1922 figures of $1,775,229 and $1,518,932. It will be noted 1,440,541: Ohio totaled 1,346,400; Pennsylvania, 1,330,433; and 


that in 1925 the figures for solid tires have more than doubled. Illinois, 1,263,177 
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New Goods and Specialties 


Bath Tub Toys 


i amuse the kiddies during the trying bath time period, I. B. 
Kleinert Rubber Co., 485 Fifth avenue, New York, N. Y., has 
devised new games and toys which are bound to distract and 
occupy the attention of the most fractious youngster 
Kiddie Quoits is a water game which is safe and instructive as 
well as entertaining. The pegs and rings are made of soft rubber 
in different colors, the colors fast which render them harmless 


should a child place them in the mouth. The object of the game 
is to throw the rings over the pegs of the same color while the 
pegs are floating on the water. The game may be played in a bath 














Kiddie Quoits and Boat for Bath Tub 


tub, basin or outdoor pool, and teaches children to distinguish as 
well as match colors. 

The boat here pictured would delight any boy and may be made 
to take difficult and dangerous voyages while scrubby ears are be- 


ing cleaned 


Table Pads 


The Nevawet table pads are guaranteed to be waterproof because 
they are made by a special rubberized process, connected at seams 
with the same waterproof material. They are also soundproof as 
they are constructed of a 
layer of duck, a layer of 
wadding and cross 
stitched, which cushions 
the blow of any object 
striking the surface of the 
pad. The pads, being 
treated with a_ special 
veneer of heatproof rub- 
ber, vulcanized on the 
cloth at 232 degrees F., 
are heatproof and cannot 
be harmed by boiling water. Another advantage which these table 
pads have is their flexibility, requiring very little space when not 
in service, it being possible to fold them like an ordinary tablecloth. 
The pads are washable and easily cleaned, and may be procured in 
any size, shape or style desired—Nevawet Products Corporation, 
28-30 West 25th street, New York, N. Y. 





Nevawet Table Pad 


Flato Boat 


This rubber boat is one of the lightest boats made, and may 
be rolled and carried under the arm from one lake to another, a 
great asset to the duck hunter, trapper, camper or angler. Upside 
down it becomes a com- 





fortable mattress though 
| a. a 

the ground be wet or ' 3 

° ' a) | 
damp, as the waterproof, te 

mh 90 Ge foo ss om 

airtight chambers afford \ NS 
complete insulation; filled a= a \ = 


with water it becomes a 
bath tub. The boat is 
made of triple thick bal 
loon fabric, rubberized 





and waterproofed and, 


being indestructible, will 











last for years. Each 
boat is furnished with a Flato Converted Into Bath Tub 
special pump with which 

it may be inflated in from four to six minutes. 

While the Flato was originally designed for the sportsman, 
there is great demand for it as a playboat for children because 
of its non-capsizable and non-sinkable features. The pontoons 
are made of two semi-tubular sections, so that if one chamber is 
punctured, the other chamber will float the load to shore. Repairs 
are made with a cold patch—The New England Airship Co., Inc., 
511 Chapel street, New Haven, Connecticut 


Chicago Children Enjoy Novel Contest 


That the toy balloon continues popular with children is evident 
from the accompanying photograph, which represents some of the 


thousand Chicago children who recently participated in an annual 














_ 
Underwood & Underwood 


Contestants in a Toy Balloon Race 


balloon race held by the South Park commissioners at Washington 
Park, Chicago, Illinois. Each of the youngsters set free a gas- 
filled balloon to which a note with the child’s name had been at- 
tached, the balloon found farthest away winning the prize. The 
use of toy balloons for advertising and publicity purposes is still 
full of suggestion and present endless possibilities to the prog- 
ressive manufacturer —Oak Rubber Co., Ravenna, Ohio. 
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Spring has brought forth many new creations 
amongst them the new Lo-Zipper, another ini 
B. F Good 
rich Ges. — ™ a 


Akron, 
This 
has a 


jersey top wit 


col red Ss K 
inette li 

and Ss ¢ I 
ped also witl 
the hookless 
fastener 

feature of all! 


Zipper bh 
Sponge 
Rubber 


Cushions 


Lo-Zipper 


An 


interest- 


ing feature of 

the International Rugby game at Twickenham, E 
great number of waterproof cushions, filled with 
carried | tI spectators The idea for these c 





tl elastic 
ds t the 
i d work 


besides al 
i great 
move- 


be made 


rip machines 


other parts 
Hendr 


ckson Ce 





ngland, was the 
rubber, 
the 


sponge 


ushions was 





muscular 





by Rubber Growers’ 
Eastcheap, London, E.( 
The 


for cushions and 


mpetition inaugurated The 


iug 


2 idol Lane, 3, England, for 





e best new uses of rubber first prize of 


suggestion for 


£1,000 was awarded for the idea of ymnge rubber 


sx 


upholstery, which idea was so eagerly adopted by the crowd at 
i ke ham 
Snead Type Fabric Cushion Joint 
[The Spicer Manufacturing Corporation, South Plaintield, New 
Jersey, announces that it is now manufacturing the universal joint 


Snead cushion joint, the name of the unit 


1 
as tne 


iving been changed to Spicer fabric cushion joint (Snead type 
The flexibility of 
this joint is obtained 
the bending action 


of tabric disks, several 


of these being placed 


together with spacing 


washers between. A 
spider is attached t 
each side of the set of 


disks, so 


the feet of the driving 


placed that 


spider are located be- 





tween the feet of the 


Fabric Cushion Joint driven spider on the 


pposite side, each foot 


f this 


outstanding feature « joint is 


It is light 


An 


that no lubrication of any kind is used. 


bolted fast to the disks 
in weight, shows 
high efficiency in tests and acts as a cushion absorbing all shocks, 
giving great satisfaction when used where the driving angles are 
clutch and 


not extreme. It is also used as a cushion between the 


the gear-shift mechanism 


Nursery Designs for Tile Blocks 


Tl} Rubber C 1790 Broadway, New York, 


he United States 
N. Y., has adde 


a block fl oring especially designed 


d to its line of tiles 








for nurseries. The blocks are 
adorned with animals and_ birds 
such as appeal to the eye of a 
child All sorts of decorative 
ideas may be evolved, the tiles com 
ing in squares of varying sizes 
the heures for the most part being 
yack with an occasional touc if 
red some er bright ] 
Amor the animals and birds 1 
the series are a v, turke par 
rot, elephant, horse, mule, squirrel, 
rooster, and a camel. The whole 
floor can be constructed of the pic 











ture tiles, or the pictures used as 

' 1 . Parrot Design 
sparingly as desired The tiles a # 
make an ideal wall covering as well as flooring, and are suitable 
in the nurseries of hotels and institutions as well as private homes 


Healer 


tire cut 


Tire Cut 


The ttorist should not be without a healer as a cut 


me 


in the casing from a nail or a piece of glass if not given prompt 
attention may result in injury to the fabric, and the inner 
tube By simply putting cut healer cement into the cut this is 
prevented and longer life assured to the tire. Various types of 
cut healers are manufactured by the St. Louis Rubber Cement 


Laclede avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 


Ce . 395] 
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Rubber Life Boat Used by Commander Byrd 


The life boat illustrated was used by Commander Byrd in 


connection with his polar expeditions, and has been en- 








Life Boat Launched 
thusiastically received by the Navy Department. The boat and 
oars may be folded into a neat, compact package to be carried 
aboard the plane, inflated when required and launched into the 
vater in very short time. Either oars or an outboard motor may 
be employed. The manufacturers of these Airafts are Airships 
Incorporated, Hammondsport, New York 


Camper's Coverall 

For real comfort and satisfaction when camping or touring, the 
camper’s coverall or poncho illustrated is a real necessity It 
has various uses, serving as an effi- 
cient raincoat, covering for camping 
outfit when rolled up, or sleeping 
cover. The poncho is furnished in 
two grades of materials and fitted 
with all necessary fasteners to give 
practical service. One type is made 
of special rubberized fabric, coated 
both sides, one side is tan color and 
the other black—absolutely water- 
proof; the other style is made of 
shelter tent khaki waterproof ma- 
terial—The Cincinnati Specialty Co., 


312 Main street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Millinery Glue 


One of the most satisfactory brands 
f millinery glue is the Dutch Brand 
Snow White which is manufactured 
by Van Cleef Brothers, Woodlawn 
avenue, Chicago, Illinois. This rub- 
ber glue has been enthusiastically 
adopted by the millinery trade as it 
will not spoil the most delicate colors. 


Rubberized Poncho 


Humane Live Bait Holder 


By the use of these rubber bands, bait may be kept alive which, 
as every fisherman knows, increases the chances of success. The 
hook is inserted through the widest part of the band, the band then 
placed around the minnow at the back of the gills thus holding the 
bait firm without the hook touching it. With these holders grass- 
hoppers may also be used—The Campbell Specialty Co., Morrill, 
Nebraska. 





Peachey Process Slicker and Hat 
Of the many varieties of raincoats with matching millinery, 


none are more attractive than the coat 





and hat illustrated. This is made of v 
crepe de chine vulcanized by the Peachey 
process, with a lining of the same shade 
is the outer fabric. The seams are ren- 
lered waterproof by the strapping which 
is cemented over the stitching, with no 
ugly marks of paste or glue. The belt 
is two-ply, the same on both sides. The 
garment is cut on straight lines, an addi- 
tional lining of white satin at the top, 
rotecting the most delicate summer ap- 
parel. 

The natty little hat is on the tam-o- 
shanter style with a feather at the side 
made of the crepe de chine. With this 
ensemble of matching hat and coat, the 
most fastidious woman may well defy the 
~hangeable summer weather of alternate 
showers and sunshine, her costume ap- 
propriate to either condition. These ar- 
ticles are manufactured by the Peachey 
Fextiles, Ltd., 83 Pall Mall, London, 


Ss. W. 1., England, who are represented 











in this country by The Grasselli Chemical 
Co., 347 Madison avenue, New York, N 


Y., their United States agents 


Raincoat and Hat 


New Sportsman Special Boot 


he new Sportsman Special is a hunting and outing boot of 


medium light weight but sturdy 





| ] build, reinforced at all points 
likely to be subjected to wear or 

strain. The gusset, as well as the 
quarter, is reinforced by a special 
ribbed rubber which adds consider- 
ably to the appearance of the boot. 

The sole assures good service be- 
cause of its thickness and an ex- 
cellent tread is afforded by the 
crepe corrugated design. The heel, 
} 1 


eing tapered, 1s less inclined to 








nag. An especially shaped top 
does away with bulge and wrinkles 


ibout the ankles—La Crosse 


Rubber Mills Co., La _ Crosse, 





: : Wisconsin 
Hunting and Outing Boot 


Sandals with Elastic Straps 

These sandals were originally made for beach wear but speedily 
became the rage with the school sets and are now used as pajama 
sandals and for locker room wear 
in smart country clubs. The goring 
straps, made of silk elastic furnished 
by Hub Gore, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, form an attractive orna- 
ment as well as attachment, the 
colors matching those of the soles. 
The straps permit easy access and 





cling firmly but comfortably to the 


San Clog 


feet. The sandals may be obtained 
in charming, bright colors, such as 
Chinese blue, scarlet, Nile green and old rose—Buek & Co., 36th 
and Filbert streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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The Obituary Record 





Former President of Hood Rubber Co. Head of Innis, Speiden & Co. 
URING the first week of April the death occurred of Judge Cable dispatches announce the death on May 25 in Malvern, 
D Albert D. Bosson, who had been president of the Hood Rub England, of Clement C. Speiden, chairman of the board of dire 
er Watertown, Massachusetts, from its incorporation in tors of Innis, Speiden & Co., 46 Cliff street, New York, N. \ 
1896 to the ir 1923, when he became chairman of the company’s manufacturers of compounding ingredients used in the rubber 1 
board of directors dustry. Mr. Speiden, who was 60 years old, went abroad last Jai 
Born in Chelsea, Massachusetts uary on a business trip, and was taken ill while in England. En- 
Novembe 8, 1853 gaged in the chemical business for the past forty years, M1 
Bosson wa cated in the Speiden, at the time of his death, was associated not only with the 
schools f Chelsea, at Phillips Innis, Speiden organization, but also was president and a director 
Exeter Academy, the Boston Uni of the Isco Chemical Co., Inc., and vice-president and a director 
versity Law 5S ] 1 Brow: tf the Isco-Bautz Co. He is survived by his widow and four 
Universit eing graduated from children 
the st-me ne stitutic it aiahaes 
1875. His first business associa 
tion was with the law firm of Legal Decisions 
Brooks, Bell, & Storey, while his ’ a 
wevii teteeio walle team ble Customs Appraisers 
work for the Hood organization, Ni 51770.—Protests 63872-G/68308, etc., of Oscar Leistner 
ncluded the following: Mayor ot (Chicago). Certain novelties classified as toys under paragraph 
Chelsea, 1890; Judge of Chelsea 1414, tariff act of 1922, are claimed dutiable according to the 
District Court, 1892; first presi component material of chief value. Opinion by Sullivan, G. A. 
dent of County Savings Bank, \bstract 41754, affirmed in United States v. Willenborg (9 Ct. 
Judge A. D. Bosson Chelsea, 1890 to 1926; president Cust. Appls. 187: T. D. 38013), followed in denying a motion 
and director of Boston & Lockport to dismiss a protest as multifarious. The merchandise was found 
Block ( and a director of the following organizations: Naum-_ to consist among other things of so-called rubber tongue balls, 
keag Steam Cotton Co.; Broadway National Bank, Chelsea; grotesquely painted to represent a human head with holes for 
Conveyancers Title Insurance Co.; and Hood Rubber Products Co eyes and mouth. On being pressed the eyes and the tongue pro- 
His clubs and various associations included the University Club trude from the holes. Other items represent a canary composed 
»f Boston, St. Botolph Club, the New England Historic Associa- of paper, feathers, wood, etc., and reed sticks consisting of reeds 
tion, the Genealogical Society, the Sons of the American Revolu cut into lengths with paper wrapped around them. The testimony 
tion, and the Salem Clul He was also a senior warden of St was not convincing that the merchandise is reasonably fit for 
Luke’s Church, Chelsea, Massachusetts. Judge Bosson was an other purposes than the amusement of children. TIIlfelder v. 
incle of Frederic C. Hood. the present head of the Hood Rubber United States (1 Ct. Cust. Appls. 109; T. D. 31115) and United 
Co States v. Strauss (13 Ct. Cust. Appls—; T. D. 41025) cited. 


[he protests were therefore overruled—Treasury Decisions, 
Volume 49, No. 18, page WO 





( é r Ww dic Apri 6 at his home W d , “40 > 2 . > - - . , . . 
5 1 } bt lust I No. 51810.—Protest 69303-G/68695 of G. W. Sheldon & Co. 
1 | o | vel x A t ruppbde lust? i x - . a “a 
ee: Chicago).—Rubber balls classified as toys at 70 per cent ad 
ad al unusually long experience aS a ‘ ; a" es ‘a p " 
' | manager of ‘#/0rem under paragraph 1414, tariff act of 1922, are claimed 
salesmal r many years lanage Oo P . r ° 6 . . ~ - 
: Rubl M s ( dutiable under paragraph 1402. Opinion by Sullivan, G. A. The 
\ubber Sianutactt ! O., Me ; 3 os 
' 5 testimony coupled with the examiner's statement was held suff- 
ric wa it one time tocated on ast : : : 
‘ : : ; lent to overcome the presumption of correctness attaching to the 
irteent street New York N |» . P “ts = . 
: ; action of the collector. Morse v. United States (13 Ct. Cust. 
Mr Leonard 1893 became associated 4 , 1 1429 . 
ee \ppls—; T. D. 41432) cited Expressing some doubt as to 
‘ t H aT R ¢ ( whose e , , F 1 7 : . 
. , e€ proper classification of the balis in question increased by 
‘ vere ‘ 1 ew rK . : . ar 
ze e decision in United States v. State Forwarding & Shipping 
( ‘ gv € us r¢ re 12 ' , 1 
: ( 3 Ct. Cust. Appls r. D. 41216) the board sustained 
ue] te ae ahaa the claim under paragraph 1402. G. A. &807 (T. D. 40210), 
rg Mr eonard was . - 
; ; rn rmed in United States v. Stewart (12 Ct. Cust. Appls. 533; 
' . , ; ; r. D. 40734) followed.—Treasury Decisions, Volume 49, No. 
\l f g , 
Vir nN m I ends > . 2 
Patent Decisions 
1ur ne ~ i cK \\ t tie n 
11< \ pt bably ne of the best ex arte Tl (y lvear Tire & Rubber C (pplication for 
ian eh iad ealiais ol registration of trade-mark for elastic vehicle tires composed wholly 
, ; r in part of rubber. Filed 29. 192? seri: r 0646 
Clicstien  Uneeend es H nie hn liens pa rubbe Filed May 29, 1922, serial number 064,637. 


Decided December 7, 1925. The applicant had appealed from the 
: . ies ’ decision of the Examiner of Trade-Marks, who had denied 
Former Manager of Horseshoe Tire Co. registration to the notation “Cross Rib” as used upon automobile 
J. H. Wris formerly manager of the Racine Horseshoe Tire | tires The mark having been held merely descriptive of the 
"ig" Racine. Wisconsin. died at his home in Racine on May 24 goods and unregisterable, the decision of the Examiner of Trade- 
He was the father of Clarence H. Wright, president of Wright Marks was finally affirmed.—Official Gazette, Vol. 346, May 4, 
Rubber Products C Racine, Wisconsin 1926, page 3 
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News of the American Rubber Trade 


Rubber Industry Outlook 
Bee government reports indicate a larger dollar volume of 


business in May than in the corresponding month a year ago 
The same is true as regards the sales of manufactured rub 
ber products for the first quarter of this year which were valued 
at $32,641,000 in excess of the value of the sales for the same 
period a year ago. However, general weakness persists in the raw 
material markets. Inventories are large and must move more freely 
hefore renewed expansion can take place The British labor 
situation had relatively little effect on American business 
Crude rubber production is well in excess of consumption and 


) 
I 


T 


London and domestic stocks are increasing. The consumptiot 


crude was &85 tons less the first quarter of this year than in the 
first quarter of last year. It is estimated that the 1926 con- 
sumption will be no greater than that of 1925 which totaled 
385,000 tons 

The production of the automobile industry totaled 1,599,074 
ars in the first quarter. On this as a basis the total output for 
1926 is estimated at 4,000,000 cars or 170,000 in excess of the 
car production of 1925. 

Tire output gained somewhat the past month and is now at 
about 80 per cent. The largest companies are operating but 5 
days a week owing to the slow movement of tire stocks. In 
many instances the smaller companies are working on full time 
schedules. Such companies as had no surplus of crude rubber on 
hand when the market collapsed early this year have made no 
inventory loss and now have the advantage of using rubber costing 
less than 50 cents. 

Tire manufacturers are overstocked. Sales are running from 
30 to 40 per cent less than last spring due to several reasons the 
principal of which are the cold backward spring; the effect of 
last winter’s economy propaganda which advocated economy and 
repair of tires; and the dealers’ expectancy of a tire price cut 
Tire prices were guaranteed to dealers up to July 1 and they 
are not assuming the risk of losses on inventory. Hence the 
manufacturers hold the bag for the dealers 

Other lines of the rubber industry such as footwear, mechanicals, 
heels, insulated wire, etc., factories are busy and the outlook en 
ouraging 


Financial 
Akron Rubber Stock Quotations 
Quotaticns of May 20, supplied by Otis & Co., Cleveland, Ohi 
CoMPANY Last Sale Bid Asked 

Aetna c Rg! 15% 18 
Aetna pfd 

lis cx 9% 
Falls pf 87% 2 
Faultless 7% 4 40 

estone 2 113 

ote wi ( 
Ce ! ptd 7 1 7 
( — 
( } nid 1% 
( dve c \ a s 28 
( lyear { a 1 4 

Goodvear eo % ( 

Miller 4 

Mille f ) oR 100 
M k « 37 
lohawk 7 75 
Seiberling cx 193% 19 
Seiber!] pf 5 5 
Star 7 35 = 


New York Stock Exchange Quotations 
May 21, 1926 














High L Last 

Ajax Rubber, ce 4 4 4 
Fisk Rubber, cx 15% 1456 5% 
Fisk Rubber, s 79% 79% 79% 

Goodrich, B 8 46% 48 
Goodyear Tire € t 7 ily 9S 99% 
Intercontinent 4 14 1434 
Kelly-Springfiel 13 ta 
United States ( +3 52! 534 
Lee Rubber & 4 . Th 

Miller Rubbe 2 2 31 2 
Norwalk Tire & R é ) 9% 
ed States R ‘ 2% 53% 
United States Rubber, Ist. pi 8 $ 104 — 

Dividends Declared 

STocK or 

( {PANY S K Rat PAYABLE REcort 

Hose « 
Pid $3.0 June 15 June 3} 
Hose & 

) Com $1.50 June 15 June 1 
Converse Rubber Shoe C Pfd semi-an. June 1 May 15 
( verse Rubber Shoe ( Con $2.00 q July l June 15 
Gener Rubber ¢ Con Ma 1 “Apr. 2¢ 
Goodrich, B. F., ¢ Pid 1% 1 July 1 June 15 
Goodye e & R ¢ 

Ce Cum. Pr. Pf 2 July June 15 
Goodyear re 

C Pfd $1.75q July 1 June | 
Hood Rubber (¢ Com $1.00 q Tune 30 Tune 19 
Herod Rubber Products ( Pfd $1.87q Aug. 1 July 2 
Hood Rubber Co New Pfd $1.75q Aug. 1 July 2 
Hood Rubber Cx Pfd. $1.75 q June 1 May 20 
Indic Tire & Rubber C: Con 14%%4q July 1 June 
India Tire & Rubber Ce Pfd $0.625 Tul 1 June 21 
Intercontinental Rubber Cx Com $1.00 q. May 15 Apr. 30 
Miller Rubber Ci Pfd. $2.00 q Tune 1 May lf 
Mohawk Tire & Rubber C Com. $1.00 q Tune 1 May 1 


Seiberling Rubber Co. 


Net sales of the Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, during 
1925, after deducting all charges such as cash and trade discounts, 
rebates, allowances, etc., amounted to $10,569,522.77, making an 
increase in net sales over the previous year of approximately 
40.37 per cent. 

Net profit from all sources for the year after the payment of 
all expenses (taxes, interest, depreciation, allowance for federal 
taxes, etc.) amounted to $1,244,967.96—equivalent to 11.78 per 
cent on the net volume of business transacted, or—after the pay- 
ment of preferred dividends—to $% per share on the outstanding 
common stock, valued at $10 per share. Current assets exceed 
current liabilities to the amount of $2,347,757.21, or a ratio of 
more than three to one 


New Incorporations 


ASTON TIRE COMPANY, February 16, 1926 (Oklahoma), capital 
$10, Incorporator 




















ators: C. S. Aston, president; H. D. Aston, vice-president 

and ( A. Aston, secretar and irer Principal office, 424 East Mair 
stre > wnee Oh} t Wt ] € ] tires t es and cces 
THE ATLANTIC TIRE CO., Ay 1926 (Massachusetts capital 
27 rporators ond coe n Schwartz s nt; Israel 
Che . tre € und clerk hwart all - s Greenwood 
stree | che Massacl ot é us avenue, 
30s Mass setts To ibbe res, tubes, etc and 
t ndle, repair and manufacture rubher tires, tubes and patches 

ritt BROWN TUBI CORPORATION, May 8, 1926 (Delaware 
pital $2.( par value $1 Incorporators: Charles B. Bishop, E. H 
Feustel 1A. S all Wilmington, Delaware Principal office 
vith the Delaware : Cor t 900-904 Market street, Wi gtor 
Delaware I manufacture pr € buy sell, import, export leal 
ir nne hes nd ess¢ es T lesc I aterials of all 
kinds pertaining there 

DEL RUBBER CORPORATION, March 5, 1926 (New York), cap 
$50 ) Incorporators and officers Del Nebert, president; David Bur 
vice-president and G. G. Chase, secretary and treasurer Principal 
49 1 street, New York City. To engage in the sale of manufactured 
rubber goods, with the principal line b that of the Seiberling Rubbe 
Lor 


H. DIAMOND & CO., INC., April 20, 1926 (New York), capital $100,000 
ncorporators H. M. Hart, Jane Cross and Bessie Lee ill of New York 
1 e, Manhattan, New York. Crude rubber and products 
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BBITE |} ESS RPORATION, M _ York), H. Harrison, chief technical officer of the St. Helen’s 
: - Pt ge ee , ble & Rubber ( Ltd., Slough near Windsor, England, was in 
I I M New York. Pat e | d States last month on business for his firm. 
' it acc’ 1 ( Mav ? N ‘ Car 5 \ well App ted motorc: ach, wned by the United States Ru 
( 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y., spends much of tl 
C: gaze g time on the road between the company’s New York offices and the 
, . ctor Provision has been made, however, to bring 
a , CRI r ASSOCIATION, M pleasure shut-it ind once a week groups from the New York 
tnoedg My P = eH - City Home for Aged Couples are given an enj¢ yable outing 
F. I . _— The Beane Rubber Co., Inc., 117 West 46th street, New York, 
~~ N. ¥., has licensed the following companies to make the Beaney 
\T KOI N M Mas t self-adjusting tir ips on a royalty basis Lee Tire & Rubber 
$ ' : he DP sg tm oy “S “ , Conshohocken, Pennsylvania; Kelly-Springheld Tire Co., Cum- 
P thee | ea, M erland, Maryland: and Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., 
: “ Me ae eer oo on ; Fie 
a C.. 3 New York s 
E. O pot f 24 Sout! The Henter Corporation, Springville, near Buffalo, New York, 
. A De ak hen ole 4 1 new company recently organized by Leo A. Henter, president, 
he purpose of manufacturing hard rubber products. 
mm, Mg BE g. 30 High Press reports state that the Everlive Rubber Co., capitalized at 
7 $600,000 s bee to manufacture artificial rubber de- 





\ t h int es ar loped in the laboratories of the Syracord Rubber Co., Syracuse, 
n IN pr N Jer t New York. Officers are: Nelson H. Truett, New York, N. Y., 
atts F ; i . Ww , president; Dr dward L. Livingston, New York, N. Y., vice 
srut . — resident and inventor of the process. Among the directors are, 

lohn MacGunnis and Ben Wiles 
A. Schult \t the recent convention and exhibition of the American Rail- 
— oe wae of few fi ' F ty Association, held in Atlantic City, the Six-Wheel Co., Phila- 
, : , wale og " Iphia, Pennsylvamia, placed on display its new model 57 truck 
assis specifications lude W esti oh use air brake As Budd- 
CO. OF N. E., A M ts), Michelin disk wheels, and 36 by 8 tires. Another unusual model 
Mo He "bes ra nil N ; a 64 bus chassis, a type planned either for city or interurban 


¥. —* cecmison i=! : touring service, and having balloon tires, measuring 38 by 9 as 


S Cl \ 6 (Missout : C. N. Uhl has become associated with the Pennsylvania Rub- 
a t S - nd t r Company of America, Inc., Jeannette, Pennsylvania, as special 


representativ n the motor bus division. For the past 


. y SUPPLY CO.. Apr \. ght vears he has been especially interested in this line of work, 
St tre hile for more than eighteen years he has held positions of 
Ne ) Cit t . . : 
; i sibility with the Goodrich, Firestone, and General organiza- 








7 ; aaien { < ; At t eting of the directors of E, I. du Pont de Nemours 
: F- ( ! Wilmington, Delaware, Lammot du Pont was elected 
esident, succeeding Irenee du Pont, the latter wishing to be 
| co \ (M tt released from the duties of his office in order to devote more time 
» saat lag le : : to his personal affairs. The retiring president was made vice 
; rman of the board of directors and chairman of the finance 

' M ¢ mr te 
Full-time operations are now being maintained at the factory of 
Bakrow-Leatherow Balloon Co., Inc., Fourteenth and Hill 
nn ‘ . . reets, Louisville, Kentucky. The organization succeeds the Howe- 
The Rubber Trade in the East and South catnteis Calienn Co. cel Wied th Cts te Gan teat Wie 
an ag ares cee ae Ir —_ oe ] eatherow is secretary and general manager of the present 
14 ' . \ ? | The per Corporation, ( nnati, Ohio, has established two 
new branches in the South, in addition to those already in opera 
, , ee eee tion in Knoxville, Nashville, and Memphis. The two new divi- 
> ere ee "y. ar yr sions include one at West Palm Beach, Florida, while the Cooper 
s we ctoeinig Tire & Battery Co., under the management of H. W. Shank, is 
h t x h ‘ rrying n business at 340 West Flagle r street, Miami, Florida. 

\ é 4 new Cooper store has also been opened at Atlanta, Georgia 
( : . eve . The Texas Rubber Specialty Co., 803 Franklin street, Houston, 
eet T 


Texas, wholesale and retail distributer of mechanical rubber goods, 
Hert < manager of The FP: ( Process ( Ltd particularly those used by the oil and refining industries, carries 

3 Pall Mall n, S. W. 1, has returned to England after Flexitallic gaskets, Pilot and Vulcabeston packing, and a full line 
siting the 1 er trade in the interests of his npany and its f Acme rubber goods, as well as rubber mats and matting, rubber 
Sead Grate ent The Grasselli Chemical ‘¢ 347 Madisor flooring, tubing, etc. In addition to its main establishment in 
ue, New rk, N. ¥ Houston, the company has branch offices in Dallas and San 
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Antonio, Texas. According to Herbert W. Millmine, president, 
the company’s business has doubled with each succeeding year. 

It is understood that A. F. Alexander, formerly associated with 
the Seiberling organization, is now sales manager of the Cord Tire 
Corporation, Chester, West Virginia. 


W. S. Brooks, formerly branch manager at Philadelphia for the 
Mason organization, is now in charge of the branch at Buffalo, 
New York, maintained by the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., Cumber- 
land, Maryland. 

The equipment and plant of the former Doss Rubber & Tube 
Co., Inc., Atlanta, Georgia, have been acquired by Hirsch Bros., 
44 Whitehall street, Atlanta. The factory, originally equipped 
for the manufacture of rubber tires and mechanical rubber goods, 

to be offered for sale 

The Thomaston Cettsn Mills, Thomaston, Georgia, have closed 

ten-year contract with The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Massachusetts, for supplying the rubber organization with 10,000,- 
000 pounds cf tire fabric yearly. The Thomaston company has also 
made an agreement with The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, for building a new mill of approximately 30,000 spindles, the 
Thomaston interests assuming entire production. W. H. High- 


tower is president of the Georgia company 


E. C. Holt, Chief of Rubber Division 


Everett C. Holt, formerly assistant to the chief of the rubber 


division of the Department of Commerce, has been made head of 


hat division, succeeding Paul L. Palmerston, who has resigned 


Eminent Rubber Technologist 


Dr. David Spence, the well-known rubber chemist, has been 
ippointed vice-president of The Continental Rubber Company of 
New York, in charge of development of guayule rubber. About 
a year ago he retired from the general managershin of The Nor 

ilk Tire & Rubber Co., Norwalk, Connecticut, and devoted him 
self to research in this field 

Dr. Spence, a native of Scot- 
land, was educated in Aberdeen, 
graduated from the Royal Tech- 
nical College of Glasgow in 1902, 
and from the Jena University in 
Germany in 1904. He is also an 
F. I. C. of London. While at 
the University of Liverpool he 
was induced to come to the United 
States in 1909 to develop research 


laboratories for The Diamond 


Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. He 
ontinued in this position after 
the company merged with The 
B. F. Goodrich Co. In 1914 he 


became vice-president and general 
superintendent of The Norwalk 
Tire & Rubber Co., Norwalk, 





David Spence, PhD., F.L.C. 


Connecticut. 
Dr. Spence is the author of numerous publications and patents 
n the chemistry of rubber and translated several works on experi 
mental medicine from the German. He was long connected with 
the Liverpool School of Tropical Research, and made a reputation 
for discoveries in medicine, and in connection with the nitrogenous 
onstituents of raw rubber and the darkening in color of raw 
rubber. He was appointed to institute research in the Department 
of Economic Biology at University College, Bristol, in 1908; 
edited the official record of conference at International Rubber 
Exposition, London, 1908. His scientific society connections in- 
clude memberships in the American Chemical Society, German 
Chemical Society, Society of Chemical Industry, Chemists’ Club 


of New York, Society of Automotive Engineers, Société de Chimie 
Industrielle, and the Royal Society of London, England. 


Editor and Publisher of Rubber Age 


Paul L. Palmerton has resigned his position on June 1, as 
chief of the Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, and 


will become editor and 


heading the Palmerton Publishing Cx 


publisher of the Rubber Age, New 
York, N. Y. 

Gaining his experience in rubber 
manufacturing and merchandising 
through his connection with the 
Rubber Association of America, 
Mr. Palmerton became associated 
with Secretary Hoover in 1921, 
while in his work since that time 
as chief of the Rubber Division he 
has been instrumental in collect 
ing and disseminating data of 
much value and importance to the 
rubber industry. He has ably 
represented his department at 
numerous conferences, both at 





home and abroad, one of these 
occasions heing as a member of P. L. Palmerton 
the American committee for the 

ber Exhibition to be held in 1927 





Seventh International Ru 
l 


Mr. Palmerton has also been of especial assistance to Secretary 


Hoover in connection with the researches conducted by the Depart- 
ment of he cultivation of rubber, and the 
securing for all American needs. 





Rhode Island Notes 


While there has been no particular rush among the rubber 
manufacturing plants in Rhode Island during the past month, 
there has been a fairly good steady activity that has maintained 
a regular schedule of time and production which has been gratifying 
in the main. The greatest activity has been reported in druggists’ 
sundries and novelties, although footwear departments have been 
quite busy. 

The Atlantic Tubing Co., Knightsville, Rhode Island, for a 
number of years engaged in the manufacture of flexible metal and 


heirs of Harry Lippitt, 


‘ 


rubber tubing, is to be disposed of by the 
either as going plant or at piecemeal sale. Since Mr. Lippitt’s 
r dis 


death, a few months ago, negotiations have been carried on f 


posal of the plant, but the sale is still pending 


The blower in the mechanical roll department of the American 
Wringer Co.’s plant at Woonsocket, Rhode Island, becoming over- 
heated one night recently, caused an accumulation of rubber 
dust to ignite. The blaze broke out in the dust receiver and for 
this reason the only damage was to the piping 

After opening several bids for a contract to supply 2,500 feet 
of hose for the fire department, the East Providence Town 
2 
3 


oston 


Council voted to purchase 1,000 feet of fire hose from a 
concern at $1.20 a foot and 1,500 feet from a Providence firm, at 
$1.22 per foot. 

William J. Munro, of 36 Bradford street, Bristol, Rhode Island, 
who previous to his retirement April 10, 1923, had been more 
than fifty years with the National India Rubber Co. of that town, 


celebrated with his wife their golden wedding on May 17 


The Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc., Watertown, Massachu- 
setts, has leased the third, fourth and fifth floors of the building 
at 97 Dyer street, Providence, Rhode Island, for its selling sub- 
sidiary, the Direct Rubber Co. 
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The Rubber Trade in New Jersey 


Tire manufacturers of Trenton, New Jersey, announce that bus- 
iness @f the past month did not come up to expectations and they 
believe that it was to a large extent due to weather conditions 


mes settled increased business is looked for. 
and all 
shown 


When the weather bec 
Mechanical rubber goods 
} 


DuUSY 


orders have been good 
The cloth output 
past few weeks, while the manufacture 


has also 


very 


mechanical lines are rubber has 


favorable gains during the 


of hard rubber products increased. 


The board of directors of the Thermoid Rubber Co., Trenton, 


reorganization meeting and elected the 
J. Stokes, president and general 


held a 
Robert 


Stokes, 


New Jersey, recently 
following new officers 

manager; William J. B 
board of directors; 


treasurer and chairman of the 


Joseph O. Baur, secretary 


The Murray Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, reports that the 
mechanical departments have shown a greater production than dur- 
last year. While the 


business of about 40,000 tires a month it is now 


ing the spring of suffered the loss 


of a 


company 


mail order 


making up the difference in increased production of mechanical 
goods. 

The Ajax Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, continues to operate 
at about 75 per cent of normal capacity. 

William J. B the Thermoid Rubber Ce 


. . 
stokes, treasurer ol! 
New Jersey, has 


mission a member of the Sinking Fund for a term of three years 


Trenton, been reelected by the Trenton City Com 


The Pierce-Roberts Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, is erect- 
ing a one story brick building to be used as a press room. Later the 
company will erect another building to be used for dipped rubber 


> 


goods Both structures will cost $37,000 The which 


concern, 


manufactures druggists’ sundries, suffered a loss of its entire plant 
by re a Si! t me ag 

Albert Numbers, president of the Standard Cord Tire Co., Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, is a candidate on the Republican ticket for com- 
mitteeman of the Ewing Township Committee 

The Luze er | . [rentor New Jersey, reports that bus- 
iness is incre 2 I] det irtments 

The Con . er < Trentor New Jerse states that 
orders have dropped off a little during the past month, due to the 
unsettled weather conditions. Officials of the company, however, 
are optimistic ire looking for a good summer business. 


The Thermoid Rubber Co., Trent New Jersey, is enjoying a 


good season, and all the departments are busy. The brake lining 
department | larly active 

The patent ir gement suit instituted by the DeLaski & Thropp 
Circular Woven Tire against the Murray Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, New rs¢ is been pending in the United States Dis- 


May 11 before Judge Bodine 


at Trentor The case lasted three days when the court reserved 
decision. The plaintiff seeks an injunction restraining the Murray 
company f g the present type of tire building machines, 
and an a ng for the profits derived from their use and the 
damages sustained, also tl osts of the suit. The defendant con- 
that t Thropp patent was surreptitiously and unjustly ob- 
tends that the pp patent wa rreptitiously and un) } 
tained and further that similar machines were in general use prior 
to January 12, 1912, when application for the patent was filed. 


hide Products Distributing Co., Kenilworth, New Jer- 
ifacturer of Rimliner rim flaps, Rawhide blowout patches 
} 


and other accessories, has 


purchased a factory at the above address. 


In addition to its present sales offices in New York and St. Louis, 
is also planning the establishment of branches in At- 


Angeles A I 


The Mitzel Golf Ball Corporation, 480 Henderson street, Jersey 
established to manufacture a 
Harvey F. Mitzel, presi- 


the company 


lanta, Chicago, and Los Levin is general manager. 


City, New Jersey, has been recently 
golf ball having certain unusual features. 


dent of the new organization, was connected some years ago with 
the Mitzel Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


United & Globe Sold 


The plant and equipment of the United & Globe Rubber Corpora 
tion, Trenton, New Jersey, has been sold to B. A. Small, a factory 
speculator, of Philadelphia, for $118,500. The company’s assets 
were disposed of for $72,000. The sale was later confirmed by) 
Judge Rellstab in the Federal Court. 

The United & Globe Rubber Co. was incorporated in 1899 
through the combination of the United Rubber Co. (founded by the 
late Watson H. Linburg, and the late Welling G. Sickel) and the 
Globe Rubber Co. The principal original stockholders of th« 
United & Globe Company were Watson H. Linburg, Welling G 
Sickel, Alexander C. Oliphant and John S. Broughton, all of whom 
have died excepting Mr. Broughton, who continued actively with 
the company until the latter part of 1922, when the company was 
sold to a syndicate headed by G. de la Rigandiere, former president 
of the Traveller Tire Co., Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 

Up to this time the company enjoyed unusual success, both fi- 
nancially and in reputation for a high standard of rubber products. 
Subsequently, the Rigandiere Syndicate experienced reverses, finally 
resulting in a receivership. 


The Rubber Trade in Massachusetts 


Manufacturing activity in Massachusetts rubber mills shows a 
slight easing off with the approach of summer, although shipments 
of tires, tubes, tennis soles, and seasonal mechanical goods such as 
garden hose have increased to a marked extent. 

With the closing of the New England tire plant in Holyoke, 
there are only three factories manufacturing tires in the state, 
Fisk at Chicopee Falls, Hood in Watertown, and Converse in 
Malden. Fisk with much original equipment business has main- 
tained a heavy production during the past few months and reports 
business ago. Hood tires are sold only to the 
business, and the tire division of that 
company has been building stock for spring and summer demand 
since the first of the year. Production at present has been slightly 
curtailed due to the lateness of the spring. Converse curtailed 
and March, and is at present in- 
the tire ticket as the inventory has been depleted by rush 
shipments during May. 


ahead of a year 


dealer for replacement 


production during February 


creasing 


Footwear mills are now in process of shifting production from 
tennis for summer wear to fall and winter goods, particularly 
on automatic fastener and novelty overshoes, as 
well as the competitive numbers such as the $2.10 women’s gaiter 
in the 4 buckle type is very heavy, and all factories are sold ahead 
fi these items. In addition to dealer 
bt and chain stores have placed large 
been awarded to New England fac 
This insures steady business and full-time operation unti! 
next December. 


Demand 


gaiters 


r five or six months on 


order houses 


most of 


isiness, mail 


orders, these have 


tories 


Rubber heel and sole manufacturers have felt the slackness in 
the leather shoe industry. Although New England shoe factories 
reported a larger output of shoes in March than a year ago, shoe 
factories in other parts of the country reported a lower output 
in March than in any of the three preceding years. Rubber soles 
have lately shown a much better demand than heels. Replacements 
for the cobbler trade have been slow owing to the late spring. 

The labor situation is easy, and Federal Reserve figures show 
an increase in real earnings, which should result in a healthy 
demand for commodities. 

Reclaiming plants are now in good position to take care of 
their customers owing to plant expansion, and an easing off in 
demand due to general slowness in the industry. The state of 
the rubber market has caused a recession from peak prices, but 
crude prices are a long way from a point where a trend to replace 
reclaim with crude is possible or likely. 
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W. QO. Hamister, New England representative for Rubber 
Service Laboratories, Inc., Akron, Ohio, has resigned, his suc- 
cessor being George B. Christiansen. 

Walter R. Ritz has been transferred from the New York office 
to take charge of the New England territory for E. I. DuPont 
de Nemours Co., Inc., Wilmington, Delaware, with headquarters 
at 274 Franklin street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Although the annual audit of the Converse Rubber Shoe Co., 
Malden, Massachusetts, is not yet completed, preliminary figures 
indicate net profits after taxes and interest, but before depreciation, 
of $433,000 on sales of $4,835,928, as against $3,928,305 for the 
year ending March 31, 1925. Forward bookings for fall orders 
amount to 49,654 cases compared with 37,623 units for this time 
a year ago. The tire subsidiary reported the best year in its 
history for 1925-26. 


The Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Massachusetts, manufacturer of 
rubber footwear and druggists’ sundries, shows assets of $1,816,439 
in a quarterly statement for the period ending March 31, issued by 
Walter E. Piper, treasurer. Real estate is listed as $558,565; 
machinery at $372,100; merchandise at $479,519, and accounts 
receivable $260,381. Myron H. Clark is president and George 
L. Lawrence, factory superintendent. 


A proposed semi-centennial observance of the establishment of 
the plantation rubber industry will include a luncheon at the 
‘Boston Chamber of Commerce. Boston, Massachusetts, on June 
14, 1926, in which rubber men from New England and other 
parts of the country are invited to participate. At this anniversary 
meeting the question of a summer outing for the New England 
division of the industry will be discussed and also plans for the 


Hood Company Forging Ahead 


The Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Massachusetts, has long 
enjoyed the distinction of being the largest single rubber fcot- 
wear factory in the world, and during the past few years has 
become one of the large producers of tires and mechanical rubber 
goods. During the past year the plant has been materially ex- 
panded through the acquisition of a group of adjoining buildings 
for the heel, sole and development divisions, the leasing from the 
Government of four buildings of the Watertown Arsenal for 
shipping and storage purposes and the construction of several plant 
additions. Located on a plant site of approximately 98 acres, the 
factory buildings and warehouses now provide a total of 1,631,922 
square feet of floor area, to which will shortly be added approxi- 
mately 165,000 square feet by reason of additions now under con- 
struction. Production also has been materially increased during 
the past year, the present output of footwear alone being approxi- 
mately 90,000 pairs per day, and present operations have necessitated 
increasing the total number of employes to slightly over 10,000. 

The company’s products are distributed through its subsidiary, 
the Hood Rubber Products Company, Inc., which maintains whole- 
sale branches in forty principal cities throughout the United 
States. A considerable and growing volume of export business is 
enjoyed by the company, shipments being made to practically 
every civilized country. 

The company has long been a leader in efficient operations, and 
much hand labor has been replaced by machinery designed within 
the plant. A development department, working in conjunction with 
the laboratory and cost departments, is constantly endeavoring 
to invent new mechanical devices or determine new methods of 
operation which will increase efficiency and reduce costs. The 











annual autumn dinner in Boston. Quincy Tucker, 126 State street, 
Poston, Massachusetts, is chairman of the anniversary luncheon. 


The Clifton Manufacturing Co., Jamaica Plain, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, specializing in proofed fabrics, announces that Roger 
Williams has been appointed manager of the company’s clothing 
sales department. N. Lincoln Greene is vice-president and general 


manager of the Clifton organization 


Executives of the Stedman Products Co., South Braintree, 
Massachusetts, manufacturers of rubber flooring, have announced 
a group life insurance plan for the protection of their employes. 
The total insurance, involving $188,500, and covering amounts 
ranging from $1,000 to $2,500, has been placed with the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America. 


The J. P. Warren Co., 749 Main street, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, is a distributer of Dunlop tires in the city of Spring- 
field and the surrounding territory. In connection with its regu- 
lar business, this sales organization will also act as a Dunlop ware- 
house, J. P. Warren being president. 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has established 
a branch at 337 Forest avenue, Portland, Maine, with G. L. 
King in charge. The néw division includes in its territory the 
states of Maine and New- Hampshire. 





saving and profitable use of much of the waste and scrap 
materials remaining from factory operations has been successfully 
effected through processes developed by this department. Tests 
and experiments are made continually in order to increase the 
quality of the company’s products and to bring out new types of 
rubber goods and footwear. 

Through careful and exhaustive studies covering a period of 
several years, the company has been able to develop unique and 
practical systems for determining fair adequate compensation for 
its workers, which operate to properly reward individual effort, 
initiative and progress. 

The company has been interested for many years in employe 
service work and has pioneered and formulated many of the now 
generally recognized plans and methods for creating and main- 
taining a healthy, efficient and stable group of workers. In this 
connection, the company maintains a completely equipped hospital 
and branch dispensaries centrally located throughout the plant and 
provides the services of competent physicians, dentists and opticians. 
Through frequent periodic physical examinations, the treatment 
of all cases requiring it, extensive safety and sanitation provisions 
and a careful follow up of all disabled cases, the incidence of 
disabling sickness and accident has been reduced during the: past 
five years by one-half, which experience the United States Public 
Health Service finds lower than that of any other - industrial 
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group of w it has knowledge. Legal advice, educi Frank P. Harrington has been made manager of the repair 
and recreational facilities, as well as an unusual death and sickness material and accessory sales division of the General Tire & Rub- 
benefit plan, are provided, the success of which is attested by the ber Co., Akron, Ohio. Following the completion of certain plant 
large proporti f employes utilizing them and the consequent additions, the company is able to give more attention to this 
reduction in lab irnover to the company particular line of manufacture. 
Dating. its ganizat from 1896, the company is one of the a a) or ’ 
; pe Bruce C. Dodd has become affiliated with White & Co., Akron, 
outstanding cxample this country of industrial organization and , - 
, aa ; Ohio, brokers in crude rubber, and will handle the new petroleum 
growth and mu $s success is credited to the business saga- : mien . ine Rs Aite : 
. : ' , “ , softener “Whico X” manufactured by the White organization for 
city of its founder and president, Frederic C. Hood . 


the rubber industry 








The Rubber Trade in Ohio \. C. Bowers has been appointed factory superintendent of The 
Although retail tire sales are not up to expectations, the rubber Mason Tire & Rubber ¢ o., Kent, Ohio, and will be in charge of 
detente oO} teadily improving. Many rubb roduction at both the Kent and Bedford plants. Mr. Bowers has 
companic ‘ siness during May has been considerabl actively engaged in tire production work during the past 
better t! th st year. Heavy invent = of tine eight years. 
dt t rumors regarding ! ming The Cleveland Welding & Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
price ng fact t While as now added to its products truck rims for pneumatic tires. Solid 
deale ma t is ¢s t men re base bands include bases for industrial, cushion, and milli- 
have 12,000,000 auton le gs npared meter tires, while other manufactures include standard channel 
it . me | . es 1 miscellaneous rings and bands. In the production ot 
UN nas Siste pneumatic rims the Cleveland organization is largely responsible 
t ‘ ‘ mal « I for the development of the drop center rim design. 
f lowe eat ( M i g uy 
t] ‘ ¢ they are el less Simonds Tire ¢ 620-22 Market street, Zanesville, Ohi 
onthe tires. It n ‘ ecently moved to larger and more commodious quarters at the 
Scaeel i bove address [he organization handles Seiberling All-Trea 
D. heard of pr it es exclusively 
e t ] n tain 1 J l , , , , - 
. aaa The Dayt Rubber Manufacturing Co., Dayton, Ohio as 
feast : ' ss ai P instituted a radio entertainment given every Wednesday evening 
. , oer 1 ps ' means of WLW, (¢ sley radio, Cincinnati, Ohio Seven per 
substat rm participate in the “Dayton Thorobred Concert Hour.” 
— v Ie f r 
up pr the o io és , \ night and day schedule has‘ been maintained since December 
: . keel. if poss . fs 30 by The Tuscan Tire & Rubber Co., Carrollton, Ohio, produc 
in ; ; 7 f ae ic . 7 tion including tires and druggists’ rubber sundries. H. J. Richards 
in the Al trict king for the most part days is president 
wi ir I ir shifts are still employed, but there [he Premier Rubber Manufacturing Co., Dayton, Ohio, producer 
have bee uilments in some e] ments. | een f th hard and soft rubber articles, including mats, gaskets, and 
3,000 4,000 ers were laid by ( r companies heels, has extended its line to include hard rubber insulating mate- 
early in M rials, battery parts, and soft rubber molded mechanical articles 
Goody Rubber Heel Week was served durin Since the installation of new equipment the plant capacity has 
May 10 to 17 at eG vear Tire & Rubber ( Akron, Ohi been increased 100 per cent. Executives are: Joseph F. Westen- 
Large ‘ wert irried leading wspapers and dorf, president; Harry H. Gerstner, vice-president ; John Westen- 
mavazil e repairmen made specia ts to pla dor ry and treasurer; and L. Strobeck, general manager 
W ing fc evervone shoes. Goodyear s been making 
rubber hi a tit 'y wit ' years < The Republic Rubber Co., Youngstown, Ohio, announces that 
the bus ed lar proportions. N WN pairs ©. S. Dollison has been appointed manager of the company’s 
of heels turn at at - Goodyear Akt ~ : mechanical sales department, while J. P. Bird becomes associated 
ubout ha going rigina: equipt adhon art ith him as assistant manager. H. F. Morneweck has been made 
\\ n e-president and general n xe rt ef clerk of this division 
Miller Rubber ( \kr Ihio, wl ; t ret m a 
two months’ trip throug eer ve thet imeofas President O'Neil Speaks of Tire Prices 
as its pol duct gener re cerned, t rublb \gitation for lower tire prices was answered in an address re- 
manufa g in e whol le d better ently by William O'Neil, president of the General Tire & Rubber 
basis tl ( ( before the National Association of Reserve City Bankers at 
“While th een hesitancy in buying because of the crude Atlanta 
rubbe tt tendency is toward optimism in regard The public has never paid over 50 cents a pound for rubber 
to the s¢ iness,” he states. “Dealers in general are carr during the recent flurry,” said Mr. O'Neil, “despite the fact that 
ing low stocks, with the idea of being able to stock up later at a rubber went to $1.18 a pound at one time, back to 62 cents, and 
lower level then up to $1.20, all in the space of six months 
“Business conditions on the entire trip appeared to be very “Tires have not been based on a rubber price higher than 50 
healthy The Pacific coast appeared to be jubilant because of cents a pound. Today 60 per cent of tire sizes are selling on the 
wonderful crops. I observed that a great many tires were nearly basis of current levels in the rubber market, vet the uninformed 
worn out. and that there were few spares.” talk about the price of the commodity as though we are basing our 
C. C. Prather, who during the past ten years has served in costs on an inflated market. 
various capacities with the Goodyear organization, is now asso “IT am not afraid of the British restriction act. Temporarily, 
ciated with the India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, as _ it hurts us, but the law of supply and demand will work that out. 
divisiona] sales manager There is going to be good money made out of rubber planting 
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within the next few years. Although it takes seven years to grow 
a good rubber tree, the bud grafting system that has come into 
effect in Malaya enables the new plantation to produce more 
largely and more cheaply than the old.” 

Mr. O'Neil pointed out that the value of rubber manufacturers’ 
goods in the United States ran well over a billion dollars last year. 
He explained, however, that violent fluctuations in the two prin- 
cipal raw materials—rubber and cotton—make the industry more 


hazardous than steel or some other industries. 


Chemical Equipment Exposition 

The Second Chemical Equipment and Process Engineering Ex 
position held at Cleveland, Ohio, May 10 to 15, 1926, in con- 
junction with technical sessions under the auspices of Associated 
Technical Societies of Cleveland attracted a large attendance of 
manutacturers and technical men. Among the exhibits of special 
interest to rubber manufacturers were those of the American Hard 
Rubber Co., Chemical Rubber Co., The Cleveland Worm & Gear 
Co., General Electric Co., The B. F. Goodrich Co., The Hydraulic 
Press Manufacturing Co., The Miller Rubber Co., H. H. Robert 
son Co., The Watson-Stillman Co., and the Westinghouse Electric 


Manutacturing Co. 


President of General Tire & Rubber Co. 

The building up in ten years of an organization which now 
ranks as one of the leading tire manufacturing plants of this 
country, as well as bringing to the industry a nationally known 
quality product, is no small accomplishment, and the success at- 
tained by The General Tire & Rubber Co., of Akron, Ohio, is in 
great measure due to the unusual ability shown by William F. 
O'Neil, president and general man 
ager 

Mr. O'Neil has not, however, 
confined his attention merely to 
his own organization, but has been 
instrumental in establishing cer- 
tain other Akron industries, in- 
cluding the Akron Rubber Re- 
claiming Co., and the Akron 
Standard Mold Co. He retired 
the first of this year as president 
of The Ohio State Bank & Trust 
Co., also of Akron, after having 
held that position for five years. 
He is now chairman of the 
board of that bank. For several 
years an important figure in the 





councils of the Rubber Association 
William F. O'Neil of America, he was this year 
chosen as one of its seven directors. 

Born in Akron, Ohio, on August 21, 1885, Mr. O’Neil secured 
his education in the schools of Akron and at Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, being graduated from the latter insti- 
tution in 1907. In 1909 he established the Western Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., tire distributers, Kansas City, Missouri. In 1913, he added 
a factory to that business for the manufacture of tire accessories, 
and in 1914 discontinued the distribution of tires and devoted 
the business to the manufacture of tire accessories exclusively, 
becoming the largest tire accessory factory in the country. In 
1915, this business was moved to Akron and incorporated under 
the laws of the’ State of Ohio as The General Tire & Rubber 
Co., with a capitalization of $200,000. From the first, this new 
undertaking prospered and in less than a year the executives of 
» increase the capital stock to 


the company found it necessary t 
$500,000, while factory additions were being erected in order to 
double the capacity of the plant 

Mr. O’Neil’s father, M. O'Neil, had been one of the pioneer 


merchants of Akron where he founded The M. O'Neil Co., now the 
largest department store of the Rubber City, but disposed of his 
interests in that concern in 1912. On December 3, 1915, M. O’Neil 
joined with his son, William, in the establishment of The General 
Tire & Rubber Co., the father as president and the son as vice- 
president and general manager. 

During 1922, a year in which The General Tire & Rubber Co. 
made great advances, the sales were increased by $1,600,000; the 
surplus was five-fold greater; while constructions to again double 
the plant capacity were being planned. During this time M. O’Neil 
retired as president and became chairman of the board and William 
O’Neil assumed the office as president and general manager which 
he still holds. Still further extensions to the property were made 
in 1924 and 1925. The company’s annual report for the last 
year indicates the steady growth of its operations, the gross busi- 
ness for 1925 totaling $18,700,000, an increase of practically 50 per 
cent as compared with 1924, when the sales were $13,152,000 and 
] } 


profits $1,500,000. The company has paid dividends on its com 


mon and preferred stock regularly since its establishment and is 
the only tire company in the country with such a record of un- 
interrupted dividend disbursements 

The success attending Mr. O’Neil’s management of The General 
Tire & Rubber Co. is largely due to the policy of merchandising the 
product exclusively through selected tire experts as distributers. 
To matters pertaining to the rubber industry in general, and tire 
merchandising in particular, Mr. O'Neil has given much thought, 
and his opinions on such subjects are much sought and are con- 
sidered of great value throughout the industry. His fraternal 
associations include membership in the Rotary Club and the Elks, 
while he is also connected with the Akron Chamber of Commerce, 
the National Chamber of Commerce, and the Rubber Association 


of America 


Midwestern Notes 
1. M. Huber, Inc., 130 West 42nd street, New York, N. Y., 


manufacturer of carbon blacks, clays, and colors used by the rubber 
industry, announces that Edward J. Lewis will represent the com- 


pany in Chicago territory. He will make his headquarters at 9 


South Clinton street, Chicago, Illinois, and will handle sales of 
Aerfloted Arrow carbon black and Suprex clay 

The Stedman Products Co., South Braintree, Massachusetts, 
manufacturer of rubber flooring, announces a change in the loca- 


tion of its Chicago office, the new address being Suite 1310, Tribune 


Tower, Chicago, Illinois. H. M. Melville is western sales manager. 


I 


The Westminster Chemical Co., specializing in rubber colors 
and fillers, has recently moved into its new factory at 7323-7325 
Woodlawn avenue, Chicago, Illinois. New machinery has been 
installed and the company’s output of rubber substitutes has also 


been greatly increased. Calvin Stitt is president 


The S. & S. Tire & Supply Co., 126 East Michigan street, 
Michigan City, Indiana, dealer and jobber in tires, tubes, and acces 


} 


sories, is handling Firestone casings exclusively. During the two 


years of its existence this organization has twice found it necessary 


to enlarge its quarters 


Production has again begun at the factory of The Mid-West 
Rubber Manufacturing Co., Arvada, Colorado, after an interval 


of two years. ( harles W. Clark is president 


The Kelly-Springfield Tire ( Cumberland, Maryland, plans to 
establish another factory at Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, while on 
May 15 the company opened another depot at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 


At the recent annual meeting of the International Rubber Com 
pany of America, Anderson, Indiana, the following executives were 
elected: B. B. Benner, president; E. N. Hill, vice-president and 
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general ! H. Downey, secretary and treasurer; W. A 
Simonson, sales manager; and Oscar Knai, factory manager. The 
company reports that production in both tires and tubes ts n 
creasing daily, and that the manufacture of Inte ial hallo« 
tires now represents an important feature 

Union Asbestos & Rubber Co. Builds New Plant 

The Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., which ten years ago began 
the manufactur n a small way, of railway specialties, has now 
completed a factory at Cicero, Illinois, having a fl space of ove 
100,000 square feet xcliusive 20,000 square fee varehoust 


western mills the turn-over is said to be scarcely 2 per cent, as con- 
of the 


Several reasons are given, such as agreeable climatic 


trasted with 200 per cent in some tire factories east 
Mississippi 
conditions, modern shop equipment, good wages, high pro rata of 
home-owners, efficient welfare work, and the fact that factories are 
far apart, making it less easy for restless workers to float from 
one shop to another 
The Coast Tire & 


products 


Rubber Co., Oakland, California, is now 
branch stores in 
Oakland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Fresno and Sacramento. 


marketing its direct from its own 


The sales plan is said to be unique in the Pacific Coast territory, 

















Plant of Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., Cicero, Illinois 


spact Under the trade name 
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a full line 
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The Rubber Trade on the Pacific Coast 


A slight slackening in business was noted in tl 
centers on the Pacific Coast during May, 
} | 
halting trend in common wit! ther lines. In a 
however I rubber manufacturers and distributer 
de ided ncTreas I sales ver the preceding month 
, ' ' 
easing-up wa ittributed chiefly t over-sold market 
whi id not fail ¢t remedy hemselves soot 
, 
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fident that the plan will be very successful. 


and Louis S$ vice-president and business manager, is con- 
The company manu- 
factures 300 casings and 600 tubes daily, and has a thoroughly 
up-to-date plant. Its financial condition is said to be excellent. 
Other officers, besides Mr. Budo, are: J. C. Hughes, president; 
E. H. Russell, secretary and treasurer; and C. E. Armstrong, 
assistant secretary and treasurer 


Tire & Rubber Co., 


pointed Charles E. 


The General Akron, Ohio, has ap- 
Criss, for the past three years in charge of 


sales at the factory, as branch manager in Los Angeles, California. 

Mid-May daily production at the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.’s 
Los Angeles plant averaged 5,869 tires and 6,499 tubes, with in- 
During the 
month the company has been moving into the new building just 


dications of an early and considerable upswing. 


completed on the south side of the main structure at a cost of 


nearly $1,000,000. 





The tire and tube departments and the Good- 


ear Textile Mills are all now on full time, and the working force 
is heing increased steadily \ recent visitor was President Paul 


W. Litchfield, the new head of the parent Goodyear company in 
\kron. He was accompanied on his General 


Superintendent H. E. Blythe of the Los 


return trip by 
Angeles factory 





The Lee Rubber & Tire Co.. Conshohocken. Pennsvlvania, has 
moved its Fresno branch to 2121 Merced street. V. R. Lehnberg 
s I ch n ger d Ralph E. Larson, sales manager 

J. B. Brady, ist manager for the United States Rubber Co., 

eadquarters in San reports spring sales in all 
es well above t S¢ Ita year ago and prospects excellent. He 

s just returned from the Southwest, where he surveyed con 
litions in conjunction with J. B. Magee, Los Angeles branch 

a ger 


Tire Corporation, Portland, Oregon, recently enter- 





asing agents representing nearly all the leading 
ndustries of the state. Alfred A. Aya, vice president and general 
ales manager, acted as host. 

f the departments of the Eno Rubber Corporation, 1026- 
032 South Los Angeles street, Los Angeles, California, are work- 
supply the demand for mechanical rubber goods, tire 


ng overtime te 
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repair material and patented articles on which the company 
specializes. Roy R. Musser is president. 

C. H. Williams, vice-president and sales manager of the Mason 
Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio, and a recent guest of Catlin 
Wolford, western division manager in San Francisco, has been 
making a first-hand study of trade conditions in Pacific Coast 
cities. 

The Elgin Boot & Reliner Works, 1126 East 37th street, Los 
Angeles, California, owned by L. Goodman, is one of the busiest 
factories of its kind on the Pacific Coast. Tire retreading will 
be taken up shortly in addition to other lines. 

Several large shipments of rubber insulated wire have been 
made to Pacific coast cities recently by the Okonite Co., Passaic, 
N. J.; and some considerable orders for paper-impregnated and 
super-tension cables have been obtained lately in the same field 
by the Okonite-Callender Co., Paterson, New Jersey. 

T. S. Lindsay, vice-president and general sales manager of the 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., Cumberland, Maryland, who has been 
making a trade survey on the Pacific coast, announces the ap- 
pointment of Pierre E. Myers, recently branch manager of Seattle, 
as manager of the San Francisco branch; Frank B. Morrow to 
succeed Mr. Myers in Seattle, and W. N. Kidwell, formerly San 
Francisco manager, to the San Jose branch. 

Lee S. Woodruff, Pacific coast representative of the McClaren 
Rubber Co., recently returned from a trip to the factory in 
Charlotte, North Carolina. He reports sales as exceptionally good. 
The C. Fred Thompson Tire Co., McClaren distributers, 1239 South 
Olive street, Los Angeles, California, is exhibiting an old tire 
recently dug up in Death Valley that had been used by an old 
prospector twenty years ago. The casing consisted of three 
thicknesses of heavy belting riveted to two 36 by 4 clincher beads, 
covered with canvas and attached to which were transverse cleats. 
This oversized casing was put over the deflated tire and the tube 
again inflated. The result was a flat-surfaced tire with good 
traction, quite well adapted to the treacherous desert sands. 

M. Senda, who is a Japanese, a resident of Calcutta, India, and 
one of the large individual rubber exporters in the Far East, is a 
Pacific coast visitor. He said that he has $2,000,000 invested in 
rubber plantations which up to last year had not yielded any 
revenue for nearly six years. He doubted much decline in the 
price of rubber for perhaps five years. 

B. B. McCloskey, Akron, Ohio, has been appointed special 
representative of the Mohawk Rubber Co. for Oregon with head- 
quarters in Portland. 

H. B. Gerrard is now in charge of the branch maintained in 
Seattle, Washington, by the India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 

The George E. Browning Co., 2602-4 Washington avenue, Og- 
den, Utah, is maintaining two departments, one as a wholesale 
distributer in the intermountain states of Lee tires, the other 
department specializing as wholesaler and retailer in radio sup- 
plies. George E. Browning, president of the organization, was 
recently elected mayor of Ogden. 

Upon the completion of a new building now in process of 
construction, the Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Massachusetts, 
will move its Los Angeles branch from 1018 Santa Fe avenue to 
1933 Bay street. The Hood organization now maintains forty 
branches, established in leading cities of the United States. 

W. D. Albright, for the past ten years manager at Seattle, 
Washington, of the branch maintained there by The B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Co.,- Akron, Ohio, has resigned, and has been suc- 
ceeded by F. D. Ranyard, the latter having been for fifteen years 
in charge of the Seattle division’s mechanical goods department. 
Other changes include the transfer of Wilson C. Brooks, former 
operating manager, to a temporary assignment at the Portland, 
Oregon, branch, he being succeeded by F. G. McCammon of the 
Denver branch. 


The Rubber Trade in Canada 


Canadian rubber companies have during recent years exported 
their products to practically every country in the world, and as a 
result have been operating in some cases on twenty-four hour 
shifts. This increase in business was made in the face of soaring 
raw rubber markets. Last year, although tire prices were advanced 
tive times, Canadian tire makers did not advance prices in pro- 
portion to the cost of raw rubber, keeping prices on a basis of 
around 80 cent rubber. The price of rubber goods for the 1926 
season was based on rubber at this price and commitments were 
made four to six months ahead to have supplies on hand for spring 
manufacturing schedules. But raw rubber continued to decline, 
and has steadily dropped. Meantime rubber manufacturers are 
using up the 80 cent rubber, and although one decline in tire 
prices has been made this year the public are not buying freely 
because they anticipate still lower prices. 

Notwithstanding the backward season sales of lawn hose have 
been exceptionally good. With a definite change to warmer weather 
dealers anticipate an even greater trade. Prices are firm, with no 
indication of a decline or an advance. Following are the prices 
in force at present in Toronto: 


Lawn Hose 
-——Per 100 Feet——, 
2 "wy 


$ y 4 Ply 

% inch Ee 12.50 
54 inch , : : soce 6D 14.00 
fe UE hv sthenstnaeudckscasdkpewbeds 14.50 15.75 
Y% inch corrugated.... nae eee a Shas 13.50 
Oe Se I 0 6 hee beKaeeeotess® jatar 14.75 
Ee GONE. onc u6000c00 ceegnece 16.50 


¥% inch corrugated 
Less 3 


The present discount on rubber air drill hose is 12 and 40 per 
cent. The former discount was 8 and 37 per cent. This repre- 
sents a decline of approximately 10 per cent. 

The discounts on rubber belting have been increased five per 
cent, thus reducing prices in Western Canada by this amount. 
This is due to continued weakness in the raw rubber market. 
The new discounts are: Rubber belting, list adopted Feb. 5, 1925 

First grade, discount 41 per cent; second grade, discount 53 
per cent. 

Stocks of white tennis shoes for summer trade are now in the 
hands of retail dealers. However, some dealers put off buying 
with the expectation that the jobber will be able to supply them 
when the time comes. It is the jobber’s fault who brought it on 
himself by conceding the cash discount after the date when the 
trade was entitled to it. There is nothing new about rubbers. 
The list issued on April Ist still holds good. It is practically 
the same as the September list of last year. 

The Wingham Rubber Co., Ltd., took over the plant, business 
and assets of the Aero Cushion Inner Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Wingham, Ontario, recently and is making the same products. 
Demand is good for the Aero cushion tires, especially from truck 
owners, and the company plans to manufacture other sponge 
rubber lines. Directors of the company are: A. E. Lloyd, presi- 
dent; D. Falconer, vice-president; T. P. D. Marshall, secretary ; 
E. J. Mitchell, treasurer; J. Hirst, general manager, and William 
Kerr. 

Ltd., St. 


Hyacinthe, Quebec, have voted to sell the company’s fixed assets 


Shareholders of the Canadian Manhasset Cotton Co 
to the Goodyear Cotton Co. of Canada, Ltd., a newly organized 
subsidiary of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
New Toront Capitalization of the new company will be $300,000 
in first mortgage bonds and $475,000 in preferred stock out- 
standing, all of which will go to the Canadian Manhasset Co., 
Ltd., in payment for their fixed assets. 

Among the exhibits at the National Golf Show held recently 
in Chicago, Illinois, was a splendid showing arranged by the 
North British Rubber Co., Ltd., Toronto. The exhibit included 
attractive displays of North British golf balls, bags, clubs, etc. 

A very attractive solid brass paper weight has been designed 
by the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto, for 
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‘aking a hole-in-one with the Dunlop golf Kaufman Rubber Co. Laboratory 


The Kaufman Rubber Co., Kitchener, Ontario, manufacturer of 
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cold The Rubber Trade in Europe 
pment 
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nor controMed under any circumstances by organizations 


‘ — : 
Great Britain ~pponer howe ' c 

{ producers. Now, however, the situation is different. With 

N°: that the great strike is over and strenuous efforts are prices still far above what would once have been regarded as 


loreseel 


protitable levels, the ambitious aims of the growers have changed to 


being made in Great Britain to restore more normal condi- : ; 
contorm to the new situation They want now to guarantee not 





-s in the various industries are apparently 


tions, the leader egy Noe 
ie ea only fair returns but high returns by raising the standard price to 
eviving their energies and are looking forward with somewhat 21d, whereas it was originally only 15d per pound 
more courage to the future. The above also applies to the rubber Can anything have happened in the interim to justify a per 


ndustry where prospects remain favorable, particularly for the centual in rease of su h magnitude on the ground of increased 

: : gen ; . production costs ? 
planting division Indeed some of the plantation companies, ae : R 
\ further expression of opinion is that of the United States 


‘Standard Prod Again Increased” contains the following: 


~ whether wisely or not, are declaring very large dividends. , ;' 
Department of Commerce 
New Rubber Restriction Measures lhe continued price fixing of rubber by the British colonial 
: , iuthorities under the revision of the Stevenso as rece 
The announcement from the Colonial Office regarding the wnouNnc : . gp chats esate ae as recently 
noun n I a i regarding t announced will simply mean continued conservation in the use of 
percentage of standard production of rubber which may be rubber by American consumers, who comprise 70 per cent of the 
exported during the quarter beginning May 1, 1926, has apparently world’s consumption, and more activity in reclamation of used 
roused less discussion than the raise in the standard price In ‘ubber and in securing our own sources of supply. 
1 recent issue of 7 India-Rubber Journa! an editorial entitled , ‘ ' ‘ 
Institution of Rubber Industry Awards Diplomas 
luctior ‘ 














\s we anticipated, the percentage allowance for export for Certain members of the Institution of the Rubber Industry have 
the quarter commencing May | has been left unchanged, while, as been granted diplomas in recognition of work accomplished or 
we also anticipated, provision has been made for greater elasticity special services to the rubber industry Upon recommendation 
n the assessment ot standard production. More ee is the by the examination board, fellowship diplomas were awarded to 

emist, decision to reduce the exportable quota by 20 per cent atter August eniiintian sie elie ¢ ak i ae 
anin 1 it the average price of rubber for the quarter commencing May Bh fei ‘ # = 7 ce 0associatesnip diplomas in connec 
1 falls below ls 9d per pound. No statement as to further policy tion with general rubber technology were granted to ten others. Six 
terior beyond August 1 has been made, but this announcement provides candidates also received associateship diplomas for work in engi- 
trees. 1 sufficient indication of official determination to keep the situation peering, and five others for science. While the above-mentioned 
ipped. in hand. Presumably the omission from the original Stevenson diplomas were accel lila fe HS 
sani scheme legislation of any plan of procedure to be followed once : a Sa Si Sone others were 
=sting : : er n't wicel : ' - rve granted after the candidates had taken ‘Xamination j ubber 
standard production had been reached is held to leave the way cleat — ! t ad taken an examination in rubber 
ly all for a fresh point of departure to be selected. technology \ copy of the examination paper appears below. 
“nae When considering the prospective cut of 20 per cent (which ts EXAMINATION IN RUBBER TECHNOLOGY 
piped due only in case of a substantial decline from the average values 
cility prevailing during the quarter just ended) it must be remembered Pe ns 20 enpeines Se, eee ee 4 Ie in gt est 
° that the Colonial Office recently intervened to grant a 5 per cent Ag age nN Ras gpl gel ogee 
increase in the exportable quota before it was due, while it has also 2. What abnormal cenditicns wtisenais. of Gar wiliek wa 
vided on several occasions authorized upward revision of the standard *.... to slow curing? What steps would take to rectify this de 
; and product assessments. In the announcement of the latest decision oegiianee. ‘iaemiasey Mike hn ee mt pes of compound 
ses a it is impossible not to recognize a strong hint that the liberality _ Organic ler Softeners ‘ 
\ ond if the present and recent past will be held to justify the exercise is aT ~~ = ; eee lender and sti h 
f a correspondingly drastic initiative in the other direction should Muahea? ciliies on, ole ; a oe , rt 
t be called for. What pre suntie taken t © china hhe 
StU RS I ss lence n 

\s the guest of honor and chief speaker at the luncheon held The following ; ere t sn we ane 

it the Hotel Cecil, London, on March 19 by the American Pa ; 
Chamber of Commerce, H. Eric Miller, in explaining present Elongation at 

conditions in the rubber industry, said in part ( I he ¢ str er s e it Fror ‘ - = 

r I type of « ind would ye expect t e 
You must realize too that this industry is not left solely in the 7. } € give x f la ‘ xing 

ands of producers and manufacturers, that there are third parties Per Cent 

who come between—the speculator and the dealer. The speculator . 7 SP. St - 4 

certainly has no interest whatever in the well-being of the industry ; Litharge -F- 93) 

vhat he is concerned with is whether there is money to be made Zi s 5 g 

ut of his operations in the industry. I think that Mr. Hoover, + “hs 8 

ind any American critic of the British producers and the British 

Government, seem to overlook the fact that the speculator does Petal 00 

iccentuate very pronouncedly the inevitable trend of the facts, and 

if the speculator could be eliminated, or his activities could be . ; oe oe Bogie e st 

reduced, then I think there is some prospect of our being able to Cis ny at tk dameel German. oe tide ails catiatiic - 

keep this industry running on a more level keel. . . . . It is to the use of the following materials in rubber rks itharge 

purely a gift of the gods that the rubber industry happens to be so ) Rubber Solvents 

iseful to the British Empire at the present time in helping to settle Britich Rubber News 

ur debts to the United States; it is not anything which has been : 

leliberately arranged. I do not think we can claim credit for such International conferences, both technical and scientific, will repre 

visdom as that sent important features of the International Rubber Exhibition, to 

It is only fair to indicate the American point of view as shown he held in Paris, France, from January 21 to February 6, 1927 

s for y quoting in part from an editorial entitled “Tightening Rubber Subjects to be discussed will be arranged under two heads, one 
team Control” representing the interests of rubber, and the second, other tropical 


Although the results obtained from the Stevenson measure’ products. Directors of the India Rubber Manufacturers’ Associa 


and exceeded all reasonable expectations, and although the abnormally tion, in an attempt to make British goods better known in foreign 
high. uncertain and fluctuating prices for crude rubber have been : ; 
dion h, unce and adores markets, have sent ut a stirring appeal to association members to 


1 genuine problem, it could be said that the trouble was in good 


- “?t ‘ te th ym ea iT 
part attributable to nditions of demand that could neither be Participate nu he coming even 
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As the Me cal Section of the India last year and there seems to be no prospect of the demand increas- 
R er M \ ation under date of April 1, 1926, an- ing to any great extent so that it is estimated that only about 00 
unces t rospect of any reduction in the present to 70 per cent of last year’s tire output will be sold this year. 
Br I é ul rubber goods, a1 further, that no The existing factories could easily produce many times thet 
‘ ‘ to occur until the price of crude rubber present output, and in view of the limited demand, the whole 
has fallen | N 2 . 1 remained at that level for a period quantity could be manufactured in a few factories. This circum 
f three n stance suggests the possibility of the tire industry following th 
Tohn Lang 61 avenue, London. E. C. 3. is inno way ¢Xample of other industries and pooling the orders and then dis 
connecte ganizat soon to begin business under the  ttibuting them among a certain number of manufacturers, if the 
name ] g (Crude Rubbe John R. Briggs is at present Present condition endures for any length of time. : 
sole direct f rst-mentioned company It is to be noted, however, that dismal reports of bad business 
do not appear to prevent new firms from embarking in the manu- 
Germany facture of pneumatic tires. 
In reviewing the results of 1925, it becomes apparent that Ger- German Company News 
many has developed into an important market for manufacturers of _ , ‘ ; 
7 ; . ‘ The anxious time through which German manufacturers passed 
rubber The imports in 1925 amounted to 2,132.6 metric tons 


as compared with 873.5 


»?> 
192 


greater than for any year since the war 
and 427.2 in 2 
itish, Canadian and Italian manufacturers 


1925 


o*) 


tons in 1924, 255.8 ] 
Leading American, B 


were able to establish t 


wir lines in chiefly due to the dis- 


continuance of import prohibitions and the revision of the cus- 


toms tariffs 

rted rubber goods of every class from America, 
shipments being $1,360,604. The 
rubber amounting to 10,114,806 


$504,066, whereby Germany became America’s big- 


Germany imp¢ 


the total value of American 


most imp¢ nt item was scrap 
pounds, value 
ranked next 
kinds of 


Next came foot- 


gest customer for scrap rubber during 1925. Tires 


on the list of imports from America, the totals for all 


tires and tubes being 25,814, valued at $351,070 


wear, 161,763 pairs, value $210,980; rubber toys 59,334 pounds, 
value $97,489; rubber thread, 55,458 pounds, value $62,511; fabrics, 
59,347 square yards, value $33,834; tire repair materials, 42,770 
pounds, value $23,816 
Among the lines in which German competition is prominent 
may be mentioned rubber hose, exports of which in 1925 were 
second only to the United States, being 3,305,577 pounds, value 
$1,451,086. Durit g the same year America’s exports of hose were 
5,348,859 pound ilue $2,097,951. Germany is also a leading com- 
petitor in 1 twear nd heels, Iting cvcle tires piece goods, 
surgical gor d et 
New Rubber Goods 
Che firm of Peter Leyendecker, KGln-Ehrenfeld, has put on the 
market an improved machine for pleating rubber strips and at the 
same time applying these pleated strips to the required articles 
The ume t roduced a new sheet rubber cutter 
electr l t XU sheets Ca be cut at one time 
\ new r small auton les has been fou 
I t back a seat for two in s ‘ 
pport tor the ba 
] ‘ t t elly frequently permits 
e ™ t t ere ‘ late a special rubber 
} < \ } lg i j 
t I I il s s tially 
t l t the alve ope g and fell 
} t ( ent npa 
Price of Tires Reduced 
ll } f tires e been re 
t yr from 8 to 13 per « recent sales 
j I aid to b t owing to the 
pr e ! t e whole the 
( Dp e selling pri Indeed this is 
I I er t manutac ‘ n Gserma Prac- 
tica eve earths ubric ir , t to be 
de ! re I considerably above those 
quoted on the market to-day 
( in t s t present s consideral bel that of 


is in a measure reflected in recently published company reports 
from which it appears that several, even among the better-known 
firms, have not turned out dividends for the business year just 
ended. 

Of this number may be mentioned the Mittelland Gummiwerke 
A.-G., Hannover-Linden. 
for the firm to raise its prices to correspond more nearly to the 
high rates of the raw materials. This together with high taxes 
and financial stringency made 1925 a very difficult year for the 


Foreign competition made it impossible 


company and for that reason no dividends were declared for that 
period. 

The Mannheimer Gummi-Guttapercha- und Asbest-Fabrik A.-G 
Mannheim, reports that though the turnover during 1925 was al- 
most one million marks more than in 1924 and the gross profits 
were 47,124 marks higher than in 1913, taxes and other levies made 
such inroads into the profits that out of gross profits of 800,887.15 
marks, net profits of only 4,679.96 marks remained. In consequence 
of this, the business 1925, like 1924, passed without an) 
distribution 

The Leipz 
& Co., Leipzig, 
comes on top of a loss of 99,930 marks for 1924 


year 
of dividends. 

Marx, Heine 
will close its balance with a considerable loss. This 
The company is 


iger Gummiwarenfabrik vorm. Julius 


offering creditors a settlement outside the court. 
Peters Union A.-G., Frankfort-am-Main, reports that the effects 
of the general depression in business were only felt during the last 
first ten months found all 
departments of th Net profits wer 
1,018,686.97 marks and a dividend of 8 per cent was declared. 
The Hackethal Draht-und Kabelwerke 
l well occupied and that sales during the first months 


two months of its business year. The 


concern working to capacity. 


A.-G., Hannover, states 
that they are 


the current business year increased again. Over the business 


ear just closed a dividend of 5 per cent was turned out. 


[he Association of German Chemists, Hannover-Kleefeld, 


Schellingstrasse 1, is considering the advisability of holding an 


“Achema” in Essen during the coming year, and with this in 


view has been sending out questionnaires to the various industries 


concerned. The city of Essen represents not only a center of the 


chemical industry, but also of others having a close connection 


vith it. The Achema Yearbook, for 1926, published by Dr. Max 
Buchner, with the collaboration of various scientists, will appear 
this year as usual, 

ER AN INTERVAL OI THIRTEEN YEARS, RUBBER OCCUPIED 


list of Brazil’s exports, or 
1912 


the increase 


second place in the 


since when such 


Whilk 


the value rose from 79,212 contos 


tos, the highest figure 
valued at 241,425 
1,969 tons, 


approximately 142 


exports 





contos. in quantity 


ver 1924 was only 
to 191,803, or The average export 


compared with 


per cent. 
ilue per ton of rubber in 1925 was 8,149 milreis, 
3,673 milreis in 1924. The par value of the milreis is $0.32. Ship- 
Brazil's third largest export commodity, increased 


ments of cott 


nt in value in 1925, as compared with 1924 
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The Rubber Trade in the Far East 


Malayan Standard Production 
ROVISIONAL figures of standard production of rubber for 
the Malayan restriction area in the fourth restriction year 
have been published by the Federated Malay States Govern- 
ment, and are given as 294,810 tons. The Singapore and Penang 


gures are 516 tons per month, while the exportable amount is 100 
per cent of standard. Therefore, the total for all Malaya is 
301,002 tons per annum. This announcement has come as a more 
or less unpleasant surprise since it had been understood that stand- 
ard was about 285,000 tons, that is 16,000 tons less for the year 
than it now appears to be 

It is, of course, an open question as to whether Malaya will 
actually be able to reach this standard. The opinion here is that 
if conservative methods of tapping, that is at most alternate daily 
tapping, are adhered to the amount produced will fall below stand- 
ard; and certainly there is no lack of urgent advice to planters 
not to deviate from this system. But this, of course, is no guar- 
antee that if circumstances seemed to warrant it, a majority of 
the planters would not tap to capacity. In certain sections today, 
production would undoubtedly be higher than it is were it not that 
the labor situation acts somewhat in the nature of a restrictor. 
To be sure it is improving, but still complaints are numerous, 
more especially in the neighboring districts of Singapore, where 
it is charged that the higher rates offered by the Naval Base au- 
thorities are attracting numbers of laborers and are tending to force 


up wages on estates 
Possibility of Over Production 


A good deal has been written of late on the possibility of over- 
production. If Ceylon and Malaya work up to their respective 
standards, output from the Dutch colonies increases this year by 
10 per cent and production by other countries aggregates 70,000 
tons, it is estimated the total output for 1926 will be 145,000 tons 
more than in 1925. 

However, it is extremely doubtful whether that figure will be 
reached. Thus, while the exportable allowance for the first quarter 
of the fourth restriction year ended January 31, 1926, totaled 
70,325 tons, only 60,710 tons were actually exported, that is, 9.615 
tons less than was permissable, and this at the time when highest 
prices prevailed. Again in February, 1926, the exportable amount 
for the Straits Settlements (excluding Penang and Singapore) 
and the Federated Malay States was 16,792, the amount actually 
56 tons; Kelantan could have 





exported at minimum duty was 15 
exported 590 tons but shipped only 341 tons; Johore was entitled 
to 5,374 tons, but exported 4,214 tons at the minimum rate of duty 


2,400 tons less were shipped than was permitted 


So that some 


Regulating Rubber Export 


The Malayan Planters’ Association will, at a general meeting, 
consider the question of the continuation of export control when 
the following motion will be submitted 


ngly the retention for some time 


This association urges strongly 
of the existing legislation regulating rubber export and _ that 
the releases under it should not exceed 100 per cent, but that, 
in order to remove as far as possible inequities arising from 
the aplication of the present rules relating to assessment: (a) 


the rule concerning maximum assessment should be rescinded ; 
(b) the scale for holdings unde r 25 acres be amended by sub- 
stituting 400 and 200 pounds per acre for the present maxima 
of 320 and 160 pounds per acre for mature rubber and rubber 
in bearing but not mature, respectively 

It is recommended that (a) and (b) be made effective from 
Mav 1 next. and it is estimated that this will increase standard 


production by 5 per cent This association also urges that the 


scale of releases be modified so as to become more elastic and 
quicker in effect. 


Large Rubber Dividends 


rhe recent wave of high prices is reflected in the generous 
dividends turned out by a number of companies for the past year’s 
working. Thus the Tapah Rubber Estates, Ltd., state that net 
profits for the year ended December 31, 1925, were $241,312.85. 
Two interim dividends of ten per cent each had been paid out in 
the course of the year, which with a final dividend of 20 per cent 
gives 40 per cent for the year. 

The Haytor Rubber Estates, Ltd., distributed dividends totaling 
45 per cent. The output over 1925 was 162,864 pounds against 
103,477 pounds in 1924, and 95,556 pounds in 1923. The average 
gross selling price per pound was 2s 0'%4d, 1s 3d and 1s 3d in 1925, 
1924 and 1923, respectively; the all-in cost per pound was 734d, 
10%d, and 1ld in 1925, 1924 and 1923, respectively, while during 
those years the net profits came to ls 434d, 44d and 4d, re- 
spectively. 

Jebong (Perak) Rubber, distributed 40 per cent for the past 
year. This firm had no forward contracts and was able to take 
full advantage of market conditions. 

The Seafield Rubber Co., Ltd., announced a final dividend of 
22% per cent, which brought the total to 30 per cent for the year. 
The average price per pound obtained during the year was 2s 834d 
against all-in cost of 10d per pound. The chairman, discussing 
price fluctuations, said he thought it would help matters if some 
concerted action among large producers were brought about 
whereby sales are not pressed when the market’s power of ab- 
sorption is temporarily weakened. 

Malayan Acreage Production Revised 

The British Colonial Office has announced that during three 
months beginning May 1, 1926, the maximum limit of 500 pounds 
an acre, provided under the regulations applicable to the assess- 
ment of estates of more than 25 acres in Malaya, shall be abolished 

The maximum limit for the assessment of standard production in 
the case of small holdings will be raised to 500 pounds an acre for 
mature rubber and 200 pounds for rubber in bearing but not 
mature 

Ceylon 

The problems of spotting of crepe and rust on sheet rubber 
appear to have been satisfactorily solved. With the introduction 
of paranitrophenol it is believed that the problem of mold o1 
sheet, which at present gives the most trouble, will also be definitely 


New Method of Contour Terracing 


\ Ceylon planter, C. E. A. Dias, has been experimenting with a 
system of contour planting for new clearings, and suggested by 
methods used in Italian vineyards. The Italian method of flat 
contour terracing was not satisfactory as it did not prevent erosion 
Mr. Dias, therefore, replaced the flat terraces by platforms, als: 
built to conform to contours but dipping back into the hill, and 
forming a depression capable of trapping all the water falling on 
a day of heaviest ra nfall. 

The method of planting up an area on the contour platform 
system is to peg out a series « f level terraces with the road tracer 
following the contour of the hills. Holes are then dug where the 
new plants are to 
are filled with top soil taken from the hill side of 


be put, the holes being about two feet by tw 


feet, and then 
For the platforms, the soil is removed from behind the 


I 


pegs to a distance of five or six feet and to a depth of one foot 
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ciow thn ' pegs e soil thus removed is built up u table and ld at fixed prices, brings the total for the year to 
ming ittorm wiht " e of of 908,600 half kilos 
e hill. Ea platiorm is trom nine For 1929, the total sold forward at average monthly prices is 
t\ t t the lt being two teet lowe 6,034,208 half kilos Most of the contracts at market prices 
be race t iried s st I losed n-British estates and include a number of 
, , ’ 
‘ meena Netherlands’ Planting Notes 
lt reported that the Firestone company intends to establish 
Budding an Old Hevea Tree 1 factory for remilling native rubber It has not yet been de 
1 where this factory is to be started but Palembang in 
uf - al : “ - a. 7 a ' . ‘ : Sumatra or Banjermassin in Borneo seems to be under con 
ae _ ‘cia Che s ! rubber factor r the Anglo-Dutch Plantations of 
- : gt : ee td.. which is exploiting the Pamanoekan and Tjiasem terri 
pardigees es, commenced operations on February 1, 1926. If this instal- 
_ ” ai tion gives satisfactory results, it is intended to work up the latex 
: : ' produced by all the estates in the above-named districts The 
' : (ngl ch, be it mentioned, is the first planting concern to 
sit bi : = ' ae eee ndertake the manufacture of sprayed rubber in Java. In Sumatra 
one ' = ’ t disease caused by the il companies have already taken up this new method of pre 
old t eit 1 I mor ( thie ew tree 5 oY ” r 
- ‘ a } tw 1 take ¢ ¢ ‘ vears t ield : : 4 : 
; , gt According to reports the Netherlands-American Rubber Planta- 
: M ses ' ~~ > spalorven tion ¢ recently formed by J. N. Burger, Amsterdam, with a 
ose ee pean es wre capital of 6,000,000 guilders (1 guilder $0.40), is to begin 
—, ase Se ee oe . ree <p the exploitation ot 10,000 bouws (bouw 1.74 acres) of land 
; - sais a the Lampongs, Sumatra, this year. 
es [he Central Bureau of Statistics of Netherlands East Indies 
Netherlands East Indies recently published first estimates of estate rubber production in 
’ these colonies for 1926 According to this estimate, Java and 
Forward Rubber Sales Madura will produce 50,000 metric tons, and the other possessions 
\ f blished 1 the Central Bureau f 68,000 metric tons, of which East Coast of Sumatra alone is ex- 
S tics, t mounts were ld forward at fixed prices pected to contribute 53,000 metric tons. No figures for native rub 
} est Nethe is Fast Is a r producti for 1926 can be given as natives are now storing 
. , ; : their rubber due to the lower prices prevailing, so that even export 
ires cannot be used as a satisfactory basis for a study of pro- 
013,765 The Rubber Cultuur Maatschapij Kendeng Lemboe sold forward 
) , savo60 «1,150,000 half kilos out of 1926 crop at the average price of 113 
ae avin 4 a 40 , , :, ts (Dutch currency), per half kilo, f. o. b. Java. 
1 te { ' follow rl ltuur Mij., Kali Besar, estimates a 1926 crop amounting 
to 560,000 half kilos. Of this 260,000 half kilos have already been 
ld forward at 2 guilders per half kil 
ss . he N. V. Rubber Cultuur Mij Koebang Kangkoeng has been 
1 1.30 formed to exploit the estates Oedjong Manik and Bodjong II, to- 
é , 1847 ther covering an area of 507.5 bouws (bouw 1.74 acres.) 
i an ' #s for 1925. ordinary sales ars The Batavia Nieuwsblat discussing the rubber situation in the 
j i i Wad Re ee i oe : : — ———— utch East Indies, calls attention to the fact that natives in Java, 
‘ Pies , ’ 7 aa that civen i +] ting the prosperity rubber has brought to Djambi and other 
a le = 7* provinces in the outer possessions, have taken up rubber, too. 
OF + ‘ 1925, ahout one-fourth. therefore, was he chief districts where natives are now planting rubber are 
ie i 7 il ial ON Reaige » Bet ubateoe }antam, Batavia and the Preanger. Before long thousands of acres 
os 'd 1 out 192 ind 1927 crops tha e Dut f new rubber are looked for from this movement and a native 
a ee ae a P “r , rubber industry in Java is expected to be of more importance than 
- : os ot Goad eaten af least Ox that in the outer possessions since the Javanese stand considerably 
Reich { t least 2.734.428 half kilos forward out | ‘r in civilization than the other native races in the Dutch 
crop 1925 at race London market prices, either with or ‘ lonies and their plantations and product will receive more care 
— nut minimum. Of these five firms. three than is generally bestowed by natives in Sumatra for instance. 
closed latex ntract Eight non-British estates Id 7,386,160 — 
ern ae niin cutie tuatits cuales tin Indo-China 
les including x latex contract The Government of Indo-China is discussing with local planters 
ll, 46,061,857 half kilos were ld forward by 122 estat the levying of an export duty on rubber produced in Indo-China. 
it of crop ¢ It is proposed to levy the tax as from April 1, 1926, the basis 
Of crop 1927, at least 7,500,660 half kilos were sold at mar- being the value of rubber on the day of shipment, the rates being 
ket price ‘ ‘ e 3,747,994 sold at fixed prices, makes is follows 


11,248,634 half | in all No tax on the first piaster of the price per kilo; $0.03 on the 
Or + 1072 eron 500.640 lf kilos were sold at erag second piaster; $0.05 on the third piaster; $0.07 on the fourth 


month! ‘ a 38 ' 407960 mentioned above in the anchor $9.09 on the fifth piaster 
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Chemical patents will be found on page 143. 
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upper! atents, raade l\ViarKs anc esigns 
The United States H D D. § 7 Califor: 
s I gnor e-fourt Raymond 
April 6. 1926* M Inglewood, Cali- 
( s \ ( , New ¥ N. % H I ! F. | issig The M | er Co 
A O 
I ‘ H J. LeVes signor ‘ 4 
sne assi ‘ liregage Valve Corp oth of ' Kielar, M aukee, Wis , 
Charl West \ l J G Caste I Aires, Arger 
re Ss. H , c P I a Pres B x t 
x r € i enshi arnegie nn a \ < I B Ne . 
+ lire Antor I s Ha ( Robert | n Cowel I Vew 
, I I I Ne York s rk 
} Walte P. Keith, N Castle, Pe ania ¢ r 
s Seibe Rubber Cx Ak Ohi I ( | New York. N. ¥ 
I ; I J I R I Mass 
4 | ess be I Kepler, Akre O ssignor WW | t I 
to The F. ( Ne \ N.Y P. : N sig D r R e 
Sig ture I g macl € He I > 
] Ce K s, N lersey, assig t r s. Buck v I Richar¢ M et 
+ Bg ggg mg ge: to F. O. Richey, Lakewo 
| I I. LeVe g 
oor gg, sng vere Cavpere May 4, 1926 
R é é x O Mi B Ge \ t f tires Jonathan FE. (¢ rtne Fayetteville, North 
s Hans Hause lag orf, ¢ s a ( ! 
Aut g Er ] Paine I Mar ( I A Oo 
> . I I . \W - . U I I t tl Le Ss r t 
W West S} ne Gc s ( f ¢ ago, Il . 
April 13, 1926* s e elect or elk 1 therape ; Deadincict 
Hi. Morse, B Massachusetts 
P ! I Tashe He D ‘ 8 = ( ge L. P O L. H Brook assignors 
M N y « Spa ug & I ers, New \ oth in Ne York 
I r } s | Ict Was g Distric ¢ C € r I n C. Stickr | abeth, Ne Jerse 
( F Unde Ty; r Co., New York, N. § 
36 «6 Garte Fr ] J. Kl ¢ Earling, low 7 I ( ( Coalvil England 
) Life preserving suit Andrew Meilland, Buffalo, New \ Pne | | Pr« 7 
64 C ls shield 1 re Frances Hyman Blumer 7 Syringe Fitz | rd Parkler, Chicago Heights, Illinois 
feld, R ( torr 58 8 Valve « for pneumat tires Em« S. Ensign, Rockford, 
47 B ng shoe I Farnar Fort Wayne. Indiana T)lis 
697. Tire Tk s J. Spicer, Baltimore, Mar 1 §83,5 Woven elastic r ! John Heck, assignor to A. Stein & Co., 
754 W 5 Mularcik, 1 Pennsylvania oth of Chicago, Illinois 
857 Protective covering f x ( ors. Thomas G. Richards . : essec 
B erton, Ol 8 Rubbe I ssignor te Atlantic 
1,007 Air pres € esting evice f pneur c tires Ernest Tl M i Delaware 
Mel 1, assignor t one alf t ] \ Hodge ot c 83,7 Golf | nsylvania 
Li North ( : B tee Washington, District 
1,067 Stocking Percy I Kleindienst. Brooklyn, assignor of one-half f Col 
to Raymond S$. Norris, New York, both in New York 
87 Tire securit evice. Max Cyrus Overman, assignor to O. & W 
( both of New York, N. \ 
Re 1 Tames Il George A. Bur 
i I M ct zg ( ! otf nad | ine 
April 20, 1926* Filed J 1¢ s No. 81 
28 ted M Serial Ne 
Electric ir pressure indicator for pneumatic tires Iiome ] J l 24 
Pumphrey, Jr., Clayton, Ol 
4 Paving bloc Leon J. D. Healy. Milwaukee, Wisconsin, assignor — 2 _— 
oo "The Fick Rubber Co Chiccges Dalle, Masedbucrt. The Dominion of Canada 
Q A € tubes Ne I Brown, Erie, Pennsylvar April 6. 1926 
1,389 Cushic ber heel. Louis Colell Detroit, Michigan. 
4 Washable urter Edward Charles Blomeye Kansas City, M Boot sole and hee John Mason, London, E. C. 3, England 
Garte Alfred May Ziegler, Newton, Massachusetts Cushion tire. Thomas C. Mussen, Toronto, Ontari 
1 Rope s ni 1 ng ber hioning element A I : 
Yeaton and Lewis W. Breyfogle, assignors to The St rilling April 13, 1926 
Machine Co., all of Akron, Ohi . 
1 > " hil } > } 2 es TI \ F ttl 
St rage ttery cell cover Bruce Ford, Philadelphia, Pennsyl [ . Was I , I Ss A iH W. I Seattle 
P tire. Arlington Moore, New York : Se E. Kennedy, Los Angele 
M Inve ( oration, Worceste tee 
74 Pneumatic lol Ke ns I G d I < 1. g belt Ralt I > ede UO s Kentucky 
f one-] Lee T & R er ( ] 5S. A 
Pennsyly 7 H i. Charles L. § Ne O “ae 
783 Shoe Hug B \r er S to ( verse Rubber : 
Shoe ( I t Massachusetts April 20, 1926 
Corse Tose 1. Kispert, B assignor to I. New 1 & 
Sons, Ne Have | ( ectic 259,8 I Rebe M. D \ ‘ B h ¢ 
Mol | bhe Harvey D. Geyer ASsig o The Al minal support Fried Hettinger, Meyronne, Saskatchewan 
M ( bot! f D Of Pnewmatic t rt Dunlop Rubber (¢ Lt Regent’s Park, 
Lor t ssignee ¢ ( n Macbet Birmingham, 
meee W th in Englar 
April 27, 1926 
4 ee a “te. ee April 27, 1926 
Caml ge Massac aattn ane oh an | 
. Bieew Chetk ( ( we Mass I _ t ( \ I Bre Thames Dit . 
r to Ce R er ( Ne York, N. ¥ . 
o Pne c fi \ G. Fitz Ge Broe e, Massachu 
Inder Ru e | ¢ States Patent Office, the issue closes setts, | S. A 
y « Th s that issue bear ate as of the fourth Sol ! tr or Walt Llewel Hil M ester 
lay there fl ster, Eng 


and Process Patents on pages 146-147 
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; ‘ Lt Regent's Park, ‘ nty of 47,916" Har vheels L § Tr t, 134 Rue de Vincennes, Montreuil, 

. gnee f Frank Fellowes, Birminghar County of 
k I la 8.021 Ri tainers H. P. Stevens, 15, Borough High 
r Tt t R r ( ssigne f . P . : 
k a. \ Oh U. s “A =" 8,029 Farrell, Clowe’s Street Works, Chapel 


Manchester 
is Universal Rubber Paviors (Manchester 
4 L. Gaisman, Chatham Street Rubber Works, 
‘anning street, Audenshaw, near Manchester 

tubes A. C. Read, 10, Baron street, Pentonville road, 








May 4, 1926 Li p : : 
: Pipes W ]. Buttle, 36, King street, and R. S. Rodger, 5, 
, — . Fountain street, both in Manchester. 
RB. Bekeart, San Francisco, Califor U.S. A 248,109 Road foundation. W. P. Digby, 91, Victoria street, Westminster. 
S. French, Boissevain, Manitoba 248,169 Towel rails, et lr. Browett, 49, Tisbury road, Hove, Brighton, 
I Corporation, Detroit, assignee of Sussex 
s Highland Park, beth in M gar April 28, 1926 
A 
8.178 Insulated t H. D 4, Hope street, Glas 
Kkow " e Vennoots ische Draad-en Kabel- 
fabriek, An i 





The United Kingdom 48.280 Boots, H. P. Shepherd  & Co. (Slippers), Ltd., Springfield 


ancashire. 








March 31. 1926 8 4 "EL A Ward, 186, Antrobus read, Handsworth, 
t and st F. W. B. Miles, 90, SI 24 1 ! A. H. Papavassiliou (née Eugenidid), 84 There 
yee nee ; : sien street, Munich, Germany 
os ‘ . 248,390* Lateral splash guards E. Spelta, 3 Via Principe Tommaso, 
f ] \ R Klingerstr I Turir Italy 
G 48.419 Net floats d ing, 10, Edgecombe street, Stone- 
I S - \ Ce N re hous Plym 
g Fastenings ith annulus. inds, Ouseley Cottage, 
‘ ’ . \ Col avent head, Ber re 
. . 48 Spray rose \ Hygeia Works, Cornbrook, Man- 
es em , e E, Peel, Hebburn street 48,653 Pneumatic tire relief valve \. E. White, 15, Winifred avenue, 
M New S W ( ' 
\ I _ < y Slade Lane, I gsigh 
*. 
eS ¢ | a. ¢ neg ss Lond 


849 Washing lx Jessie Young Woods and William Brew, both 


*‘neumatic tire inne filler Frank Dyson Smith, 14 


Hopper street 


wer, 29 Stifteweme, Freak March 11, 1926 








W. Kaiser and L.’ Mad! 


ttaching anti-slipping pads. J. C. Cochrane, Rose 625 Brush. Robert Paley Kitcat and Charles Perkins Robertson, 

HH tor Broomhouse and W. R. Gilt r, 61, both of Mount Pleasant Works, Muston road, Upper Clapton, 
Car oth i anarkshire London, England 

5,781 Tire Edward Brice Killen, 27 Queen Victoria street, London, 


E. C. 4, England 


926 
April 8, 1926 March 25, 1926 





S I ground Cable Co 17th street, 
j ! assignee of H. W Fisher, 119 3,448 Pneumatic tire tube. George Broderick, Shaw street, Temuka 
| Ay w Jersey, both in U. S. A $4,721 Pneumatic tire valve. Henry Cook, Pleasant Point, Milford, via 
! Kill 7. Ouec Victor street, London . . . , o 
: . ~ 1 Ti g mechanism. William Gordon Cumming, 712 Drum- 
P aking J. A. Harris B Works ilding ntreal, Canada 
Mt 


April 14, 1926 


Trade Marks 
The United States 


Anchor Works, Leigh, Lancashire 
i ‘ _— Two Kinds of Trade Marks Now Being Registered 














| D 84, Lang s 
( Under the rules of the United States Patent Office, trade marks registered 
HF Rossiter > Bittern street, Boroug nder the Act of February 20, 1905, are, in general, fanciful and arbitrary 
| : 5 ks, while those registered under the Act of March 19, 1920, Section 
. . ae . are non-technical, that is, marks consisting of descriptive or geographical 
N. Atwood, Samarkand Farm, East Hill ro matter cr mere surnames. To be registered under the later act trade marks 
Massachusetts, U. S. A st have been used for not less than one vear Marks registered under 
S. Ringe Akt.-Ges., ¢ Bahnhofstrasse, Zurich, this act are being published for the first time when registered, any opposition 
oa W Strelow 47, Toa m-] ederi taking the form ‘ : . lication for cancellatior 
} t B (i y 
j Lo a a ee oe Se April 6, 1926, Act of February 20, 1905 
H. H. Evans, 6 Rue Fatters, Paris, France 211,087 CoLtecta garters. The A. J. Donohue Corporation, Milford, 
R K. B Na gerstrasse, ( r 
Eng ind G : see 1,17 e Crepit, the letters: C and T being lengthened to 
; Putne Li m an enclosure, beneath the words [rRaDE Marxk-—tires, 
, es and casings. Albert Goldstein, doing business as The 
Credit Tire Co., Oakland, California 
April 21, 1926 171 Cr k tires, tubes and casings. Albert Goldstein, doing 
: r ; , siness The Credit Tire C Oakland, California. 
oa s : 4 esate 56 Mattt ee 211,218 Oval frame containing a representation of the sun and the words: 
Sile Germany ; Beiko,” “Branp’ and “Trape MaRx”—narrow elastic. The 
*t we . Rent road, Tallmadge, Ohio, U. S. A Isbell-Kent-Oakes Dry Goods Co., Denver, Colorado. 
H et North Mountain enue, Montclair, 1,228 Serr-O shoe soles The Regal Rubber Co., y by change 
ree Ss A The Ser Rubber C Dayton, Ohio 
ender \. Laurain, 86 Rue Notre Dame de Nazare 211,247 Sorso—gloves and 1 Sorbo Rubber-Sponge Products, Ltd., 
F Woking, England 
' S. Hamilton, 5 West 27t street, I —— . P esnay » “T > ” 
“ ? u.S A 211,250 The words: Wizarp” and “Licutroot,” and underneath the 
Ww | weather ¢ Chancery Lane. Lond representation of a foot on each side of which is a _wing— 
; i akt.-Ges., $9 Kanzlerw Fulda Ge corn pads, heel liners and bunion shields. Wizard Lightfoot 
‘ . 2 ” Appliance Co., St. Louis, Missouri 
e. M. G. Clarke, 1214 Calhoun street, New Orleans, 211,258 Representation of an egg in which appears a stork carrying a 
. 1 Ss A baby, around the egg is a pennant containing the word: Lapas- 
Darnon, 9 Rue William Neyrand, St. Chamond, Loire, TEUR— infants’ nipples and pacifiers New York Merchandise 


Co., New York, N. Y 
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211,614 


211,970 
211,974 


Re-Form—boots, shoes and slippers. Scholl Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., now by change of name The Scholl Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 

Timmy Button—patches for tires and tubes. 
Newark, New Jersey 


Robert F. Reeve, 


April 6, 1926, Act of March 19, 1920 


Square in which are the words: Para Curtain—rubberized 
shower curtair ara Rubber Co., Newark, New Jersey. 

Hy Grape—shoes Dan Cohen Co., Vincennes, Indiana, 
and Covington, Kentu 

Hyctass—narrow elastic webs George S. Colton Elastic Web 
Co., Easthampton, Massachusetts. 

Oval containing the words FasHIon ARCH 
furrows Shoe Co., Rochester, New York. 
PorTLanD—fan belts. Oregon Fan Belt Manufacturing Co., 

Portland, Oregon 





boots and shoes, 


April 13, 1926, Act of February 20, 1905 

“O_p WALNUT 
McLeod, doing 
Henderscnville, 


Representation of a walnut and above the words: 
use Patcn”’’—inner tube patching. John 
business as Old Walnut Tube Patch Co., 

North Carolina 

SuuRWYN—tires, tubes and patch material. Shurwyn Tire & 
Rubber Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 

SturpIWweLts—boots and shoes of rubber, leather and combina 
tions. Muskin Shoe Co., Baltimore, Maryland. 

PATCHLESEAL, beneath a representation of a small boy astride 
a tire holding in one hand a patch, the tire rclling over 
tacks, broken glass, etc.—chemical compound for making 
automobile Bat i proof, Patchleseal Manufacturing 
Co., New York, N. 

Fanciful wg containing a representation of a foot and the 
words: “Super Foot Form Cusnron SHoe” above a smaller 
representation of the fanciful circle—cushion shoes. George 
J. Winter, doing business as Super-Foot-Form Cushion Shoe 
Co., Buffalo, New York. 


Tetemac—waterproof and rainproof coats, capes and overalls 
Telemac, Ltd., London, England. 
April 20, 1926, Act of February 20, 1905 

Suock Pap—pneumatic tires. The National Tire & Rubber Co., 
East Palestine, Ohio. 

Success—inner tube patches William Anderson, Menominee 


Michigan. 
Sirver Seat—tire cement 
igan. 

The words: “Twusco” and “For Fryrxnc Feet’—leather, rubber 
and fabric shoes. Tuttle-Scott Stores, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 
The words: “Tusco” and “Mires or Wear"—leather, rubber 
and fabric shoes. Tuttle-Scott Stores, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 
Square formed by the crossing of four gclf clubs, in every other 
corner a tennis racket, and in the center the words: “‘CHILp’s 
Varsity Suoe”—shoes of leather, canvas, rubber, cloth or 


Chester A. Marsh, Bay City, Mich- 


combinations thereof H. Childs & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 
Pansy—bandeaux, girdles and garter belts. The H. & W. Co., 


Newark, New Jersey. 
Representation of a man swinging a_golf club—shoes of leather 





and leather and rubber The Sportocasin Co., Yarmouth, 
Maine. 

Fanciful design containing the words: “Tue Bates Suor”’— 
shoes of leather, rubber, etc A. J. Bates Co., Webster, 


Massachusetts. 


April 20, 1926, Act of March 19, 1920 
Surr Carp—bathing caps. Surf Cap Co 
Tire Savers—-interliners for tires Emil E 

Illinois. 


Dallas, Texas. 
Landin, Chicago, 


April 27, 1926, Act of February 20, 1905 


ArMoRITE—coverings for sur 
chinery parts, etc. The B. Goodrich Co., New York 
Butt. Doc—rubber mats and matting Santas Woven H se & 
Rubber Co., Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Ex1nscom—liquid insulating compound. The Federal Rubber Co. 
of Illinois, Chicago, Illinois, 
Giuvtex”—rubber gloves, etc 
Inc., New York, N. 
PaRACREPE, the letters becoming larger toward the 
Endicott Johnson Cor- 


faces of receptacles con -™— _ma- 
N. Y 





Gluvsilk Undergarment Co., 


The word 
center—soles and bottoms for shoes 
poration, Endicott, New York 

ImPpeRtAL—golf balls. Davega, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Minc Toy—garters, etc. Wurdeman Textile Mills, Inc., Fort 
Plain, New York 

“Krp-Ours’—babies’ rubber pants or bloomers. 
& Co., Brooklyn, New York. 





Parker, Stearns 


April 27, 1926, Act of March 19, 1920 


N uann's Tue Bic Store—rubber toys and novelties, etc. 
” Kaufmann Department Stores, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


May 4, 1926, Act of February 20, 1905 
ss Country—tires and inner tubes. National Cloak & Suit 
"Oi, New York, N. Y. 


39 


465, 


466 


Sk4 


634 


188 


The letters: K.C. 


A red and yellow oblong containing the words 
Tire Patcu”—patches, plasters and repair outfits. 
Manufacturing Co., Denver, Colorado. 

veneath which is a 


“ELEPHAN? 
Out West 


representation of a heart 












through the center of which runs a train—tire patches. K. C. 
Chemical Co., Kansas City, Missouri 
\ circle ACTOSS which is the representation of a garter and the 
ords My pEwEB Boston GARTER “VeLveT Grip” and 
QOUALIty RST men's garters. George Frost Co., Boston 
Massachu a 
Girt Scouts, in the center a design containing the letters: G S 


raincoats, rubber shoes, etc. Girl Scouts, New York, N. Y. 


1’, N. Perrection—rubber brassiéres, bandeaux, etc. J. Newman 
& Sons, Inc., New York, N. Y 

Gotp Seal—garters, rubber aprons, etc. Isidor Goldberg, doing 
business as National Garter Co., New York, N. Y. 

\ panel at the top of which is the representaticn of a castle 
and the words “HEeLSINGBORG Tre Torn,” and beneath the 
Vyord 


words “HELSINGBORGS Gu MMIFABRIKS AKTIEBOLAG” and 
““HetsinGcrorcs Basta Fasrikat 1891’’—rubber shoes, — 
etc Helsingborgs Gummifabriks Aktiebolag, Helsingborg, 


Sweden. 
SxookuM, each letter superim- 
Pioneer Rubber Mills, 


Oblong containing the word: 
posed _on a square—piston packing 
San Francisco, California. 

The word: Camet, and underneath the representation of a 
camel—pneumatic tire inner tube patches. H. B. Egan & Co., 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 

WeELtTaN—rubber, leather or combination shoes. William Rosen 
stein & Co., doing business as Weltan Shoe Co., Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

under this a diamond enclosing the word: Tusco 

ruttle-Scott Stores, Inc., 


Step 1n STYLE, 
—leather, rubber and fabric shoes 
Toledo, Ohi 

SanitTaRy—rubber hose. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 

VocuE—tires and tubes Harry C, 


May 4, 1926, Act of March 19, 1920 
Preertess—rubber stamps. Harry Heine, New York, N. Y. 
KARBELT—transmission belts Victor Balata & Textile Belting 

Co., New York, N. Y., and Easton, Pennsylv x 
The Star Rubber Co., Akron. Ohio. 


Hower, Chicago, Illinois. 





Loatir—tires and inner tu 


The Dominion of Canada 


Registered 
April 13, 1926 
Word ““DuRAGLAZE”—coverings for floors, tables, etc Gutta 


Percha & Rubber, Ltd., 


April 27, 1926 


matting. The Paine & Williams Co., Cleve- 
Ss. A 


Toronto, Ontario. 


Word “RunBo” 
land, Ohio, U. 


The United Kingdom 
March 31, 1926 


Representation of a triangle beneath which are the Russian 
characters for the word: TriancLte—rubber goods. Société 
Francaise Treugolnik, 3 Rue Chauveau Lagarde, Paris, France 
Creikehent & Fairweather, 65, Chancery Lane, London, 

ce mee 





April 7, 1926 





HELENITE—electric cables. St. Helen’s Cable & Rubber C 

Ltd., Bath road, Slough. 
April 14, 1926 

RuGaTex—boots and shoes. Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., 47, 
Yonge street, Toronto, Canada. 

DusxtorpuM yods included in Class 6. The Dunlop Rubber 
Ce., Ltd., Fort Dunlop, Holly Lane, Erdington, Birmingham. 

DuNxtoppumM—all goods included in Class 13. The Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., Fort Dunlop, Holly Lane, Erdington, Birming- 
ham 


ided in Class 40, The Dunlop 
Dunlop, Holly Lane, Erdington, 





DunLoppumM—all goods included in Class 49. The Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Fort Dunlop, Holly Lane, Erdington, 
Birmingham. 

DuNLoppuM—tire repair outfi The Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Fort Dunlcp, Holly Lane, Rucieeen, Birmingham 

Duntopitto—all goods included in Class 6. The Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Fort Dunlop, Holly Lane, Erdington, Birmingham. 

Duntorrito—all goods included in Class 13. The Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., red. Fort Dunlop, Holly Lane, Erdington, Bir- 
mingham, 





DUNLOPILI ill goods included in Class 40. The Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Fort Dunlop, Holly Lane, Erdington, 
Birmingham. 

DuNLopI_to—all goods included in Class 49 The Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Fort Dunlop, Holly Lane, Erdington, 
Birmingham. 


DvuNLoPILLo—tire repair outfit. The Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Fort Dunlep, Holly Lane, Erdington, Birmingham. 
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April 21. 1926 43.424 (December 1 1925 Tw rt rubbe eel tread patcl Oswald 
Scl Falkenstc * 
as 
\ o ou - 464 I 4, e! ind to protect eves and faee of 
. = dia 7 her he hair, Fritz Frey, Mannheim, O. 3. 1¢ 
- s Ma l Inne tube with cellular compartments for 
‘ G ¢ ; 
. . les nd icycles Car Damt Reuterstrasse 
j sa Cassel-R 
: : $,2 \ug Rubbe ck be Rudolf Roderwald, 
, am Menzelstrasse 9, I Grunewald 
WW ‘ Fe ir 2 ( r for ge erizes 
rt Bla Wiies S é ack 
2 On 1 5 
April 28. 1926 “se . 
: M ¢ I “ 1 n hee I irk 
( ~ I G = f am-Main, Nie rad 
M » 1 € r heel ( ental! 
M R ( ( Gutta-Percha-( ugnie, Ha 
8 4 
” : \ R R fe. We & Evert 
S 
rving 
ar Labels 
( far The United States 
Ga Puncture Se Charles 1 = , elmees 
. s { ! ohnson & ( Cl go, Illinois P ‘ Jar 
New Zealand 
February 25. 1926 ‘ 
7 Growth of the Rubber Industry 
\ ( S . —r 
rapid advance in the production of tires, tubes, footwear, 
rubber goods, as shown by the chart herewith, illustrates the 
. terdenendence f th tire and automobile industries , 1e las 
Desions I [ en e tire and automobile industric In the iast 
oz ter of the past century rubber footwear accounted for more 
The United States than half the $100,000,000 volume reached by the rubber industry 
1 i gt at the end of the century, with mechanical rubber goods second 
W , , ; , 
’ avon he production of tires became a factor during 1890-1899, and in 
( { St 
‘ that decade their value reached an amount equal to that of rubber 
‘ footwear, approximately $50,000,000. From this time to the 
' present the relative productions of tires and tubes, boots and 
W P shoes and all other rubber goods are indicated on the chart. 
} ( . ‘ - - e 
p + ed While the output of rubber footwear averaged fairly constant for 
Georg Englert, Pittsburgh, Pent 20 vears, at about $50,000,000 annually, after 1899 the output of 
1200 - 
YY 
Gerson y GROWTH OF THE RUBBER 
' 3 INDUSTRIES 
( S A.-( & 1899-1925 | 
B hn } | } 
( sl © 800 . a. — 
£ EZ Tires and tubes | 
> ¢ . = Boots and shoes | 
= 
+ a C— Al! other rubber goods 
Mw 
en 
400 
rig ( ) 
W S 
Ce ¢ A et = 
= 
N 
Q 
;' 1919 1923 1925 
( We we Comparative Production of Rubber Goods, 1899 to 1925 
g tubes shows a rapid increase in the 10-year period ended 
. , . sl vith 1914, when automobiles were becoming established in popular 
res and tubes reached a value of $200,000,000. The 
H \\ 1 : 
K , Mf growth of the tire and tube industry during the war years, 1914 
Pat & W Pras to 1919, advanced with astounding rapidity to a peak value of 
£850,000,000. Although the recession caused by the two vears of 
post-war deflation caused a drop of nearly 50 per cent in valua 
tion, the recovery between 1921-1925 is rapidly restoring tires 
tubes to the peak of 1919 and may surpass it within the 
S ‘ Ag eck next hve-year period 
} ° ‘ ° 
While all divisions of the rubber industry met with a sharp set 
| ack from 1919 to 1921 they maintained their relative rank. The 
; , Continental-< , : vain in value of the rubber footwear division and of all other 
H ; 4 
( wea ert { products was especially marked from 1921 to 1925, at the end 
g . f which period these divisions were practically of equal rank at 
& about $200,000,000 each and totaling together about half of the 
( t Nassa tire and tube valuation, or a third of that of the industry as a 
R Rubber Brushes, Ltd nd = » , ' 
; ke oe te Oh Gens Sie whole, which is close to $1,000,000,000 
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The Market for Rubber Scrap 
New York 
The demand for all grades of rubber scrap on the part of re 


claimers and rubber goods manufacturers continued in fair pri 
rtions the past month, although business has been somewhat‘ 


duil in the mechanical division. Stocks of rubber scrap in dealers’ 


hands are somewhat reduced and collections thus far this spring 


ave been delayed by stormy and cold weather conditions. The 


result has been to advance somewhat the more popular grades 
f scrap 
Boots AND SuHoes. The demand is rather light Prices are 


firm and have advanced slightly on several of the grades due 


shortage in spring collections 


Inner Tupes. Mixed and compounded grades are down fra¢ 
tionally with consuming demand moderate 

MIXED Pires Mixed tubes and several other grades have 
dropped $2 a ton, mixed auto peelings $4.50 and solid truck tires 





$5 a ton. Western demand is larger than 


\MECHANICALS \ll grades, except regular hose, are firm or 


advanced over prices of a month ag Regular hose has dropped 


$2.00 a ton 


Quotations for Carload Lots 








M 2¢ 
Boots and Shoes 
me NRK: ..lb.  .01%@ 
eeeeeeseeeesees lb i 1 5 
Trt lb 1 1 % 
. ; 
Hard Rubber 
No. 1 hard rubber. ‘ sbeeséne It 14 i 
Battery jars, black compound See 2 i 23 
Inner Tubes 
ee: Cn a bares ic avn cod-nteswadweecedsencneen Ib. 933 @ 1 
N 2 lb 7 i 7 
Te  seee on , ; ‘ ~— 61%4@ 
Mixed tubes ....... Mabidheretetwedads iene . Ab 6 @ 0614 
Mechanicals 
Pe Gs scknrosetenedsdvcscrnenoedines Ib. 1 i 1 
in  esneseneeneee At 1 1 l 
SN ON oo a cane id us ebb bi Sane he ebemee ton 26.00 28 
regular idk eure wee ees tpetnedwewwetn ton 20.1 a 
Ne RB GBBcccsccs lb 2! 7 2 
Nc D. Gi ekucesdes ecceee eee b 
Red packing ...... ‘ Snetbudtasaanduce oe 4@ 1 
White, druggists’ sundries we ae Alt ! i 


Mechanical , ~ mee ‘ Ib 


Pneumatic Standard 


Mixed auto tires with beads ton 24 225 
PE «sansés ‘ ..ton $ 5 
White auto tires with beads ton 44 245 
Beadless ..... ; anes ...tom ¢ 162 
Mixed auto peelings / ..tom 42.5 @ 43.5 
Solid— 
Mixed motor truck, clean.. , Sa i 


MANDREL LUBRICANT FOR MOLDED ARTICLES 
The use of soap solution or water-glass as a lubricant for th 
mandrels or cores upon which battery jars are vulcanized has the 
objectionable feature of leaving on the finished article a water 
soluble film. This disadvantage displays itself only after the 
jars are in service. When the acid solution is placed in the sealed 
jar the water works up along the water soluble film between the 
jar and the sealing compound which holds the cover, loosening 
the seal and causing slow leakage. 

By a recent invention sugar cane wax is substituted as a mandrel 
lubricant. It not only prevents adhesion of the vulcanized battery 
box but the film left upon it is non-soluble in water and adheres 
firmly to the cover sealing compounds throughout the life of the 
jar. The lubricant is prepared by making a 5 per cent solution 
of the wax in benzol or gasoline and is applied by brush or as a 


spray. 


British Malaya 


Rubber Exports 











\ thi cablegram from Singapore to the Malay States Information 
Age 8S Cannon street, London, E. C. 4, England, states that the amount 
t ¢ rted from British Malaya in f April last totaled 
I f rubber 5 tons, f which 
s ere € is € € ire comparative 
19 192€ 
( I s ] gn | Gross Ex s | eign Imports 
lor [ \rons 
kk x ] 10,237 
‘ ( 4 Q 34 
M 2 l ri . 
22 1,7 2 
r 
Distribution 
r s ng 
] A 
\ Apr ¢ 
; r 
( g 4 
{ State \ } 
( t of I ‘ é 
B sse 4 
| R 
Othe f S 1 
I 
Dealers’ Stocks of Rubber 
\ t l m from Singapore to the Malay States Information 
\ a2 ¢ ’ ' + I 9 ‘ j ] g «t «s that lealers’ 
Anril i, 2 wer n Singapore 13,8 t and in 
DREDGING SLEEVE 
Underwater dredging operations are conducted on a line of 
scows anchored over the place to be excavated. The material 


removed is in the form of sand or gravel and is raised by means 


of suction pumps utilizing special suction hose known as dredging 


sleeves hese are often made of huge dimensions. One of a 
lot of this sort is here pictured as made by the Dunlop com- 
pany Its length is 16 feet and diameter 20 inches. Its con 





Tw enty-Inch Dredging Sleeve 


struction required 450 pounds of rubber, 400 pounds of duck, 370 
pounds tool steel for its internal spiral supporting frame, 370 
pounds for both iron pipe nipples and 210 pounds of wrought iron 
belt bands. The total weight of the sleeve reached 1,800 pounds. 

In service the dredging sleeve illustrated is used to suck sand 
and gravel at a speed of 18 feet per second. This internal 
wear and tear is matched by equally severe bending effects from 
the outside——Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Ltd., Toronto, Ontaric 


Canada. 

SWEDEN'S PRODUCTION OF RUBBER GOODS ADVANCED IN VALUE 
from a total for 1913 of 10,714,000 crowns to 26,038,000 for 
1923 and 30,806,000 crowns for 1924. The value of the Swedish 


crown is approximately $0.27. 
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Ratio Graph of New York Closing Prices of Spot Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


Review ot the Crude Rubber Market 


New York 


' May ibber market has continued as dull as tor the two 
7 r three preceding months. Between May 4 and 25 a declin 
f 5'4 cents took place. London stocks are increasing and 
consumpti f rubber for tire and tube making is not taxing 
plantation productior The boom prices for rubber of last fall 
overshot the mark rt lapse of the market began with the 
“buyers strike” by manufacturers, instigated in part by propa 
ganda against British governmental price control by restrictiot 
Manufacturers have for the most part been out of the market 
the past three months, except for hand-to-mouth purchases and 
distressed lot Ir ct there has been but little factory interest 
since the middl f last December he crude rubber price situa- 


tion would thus seem to be regulated more by supply and demand 
than by artificial restrict: 
Manufacturers are buying for current needs and are waiting on 


for the market to reach bottom. There are two months 


futures 


yet to go before the restriction at 21 pence average will be effective 


al d 


still 


London spot prices can average 20.4 pence and 
21 Manufac 
unneeded, 
As 


rubber 


during that time 


maintain the quarterly average above pence 


all 


nmutments 


selling their nearby com- 
at lower levels an instance, 
week, sold July at 45 


The market is due for an active 


il ng have been 


ind buying futures 
one manufacturer, within a cents 
and bought October at 42 cents 
season when weather conditions start a general sales movement for 
tires and a rise in crude rubber relieves the present complicated 
situation from the general expectancy of a cut in tire prices. 


During the last week of April the market was very steady in 





tone but fluctuating withir narrow range. Certain factors wer 
evidently su ting the market and any decline here or in the 
foreign market was resisted effectively The week closed with 
prices improved. Spot ribs were quoted 48% cents buyers, 49 
cents sellers, an advance of 34 cent and 1 cent respectively for 
the week 

Ihe first wee May was notably dull with almost no factory 
interest except a few filling-in orders. The market interest centered 
i the Rubber Exchange where futures were active and advancing 
The week began with spot ribs at 4914 cents buyers, 50 cents 


sellers These prices advanced 14-cent but fell cl sing the week at 
49\% cents buyers, 50 cents sellers 

The second week in May was practically a continuation of the 
first week as for dullness, differing only by its steady decline of 
price The tactors f weakness were lack of factory interest, 
their sales of surplus rubber, the delay of a genera] sales move- 


ire stocks, and the increase of London stocks. Spot ribs 
declined during the week from 49 cents buyers, 49 
to 47% cents buyers, 47% cents sellers. The third week in May 
market Trading was steady but demand 


ment of t 
cents sellers 


the outside was quiet. 


is limited Some speculative trading developed, principally 
selling. Most of the market interest centered in the Rubber Ex- 
change. There was practically no change during the week in the 
price of spot ribs. On May 17 they were 47 cents buyers, 47%4 
cents sellers, and on May 22, 47 cents buyers, 47'4 cents sellers. 
May 25 spot dropped to 45 cents, and futures, weakened corre- 


spondingly. 
Paras were weak in sympathy with plantations. Surinam sheet 
halata is scarce on account of the dry season for collecting and 
is held at 80 cents. Venezuela block is in good supply and is selling 
at 63% cents. 
Importations of 
27,231 t 


3 1766 tor 


all grades in April were 32,678 tons, compared 
Plantation arrivals for April 
Total 
of plantation rubber for four months ended April 
139,147 tons, compared with 106,690 tons for the 
corresponding period of 1925. Total importations of all grades 
f rubber for the four months ended April 30, 1926, were 148,119 
tons, compared with 114,561 tons for the corresponding period of 
\rrivals May 1 to 25 were 29,340 tons compared to 32,716 
\pril. 


with ns ago, 


s, compared with 25,403 tons one year ago. 


one year 
were 
importations 
1926, 


? 


JU, were 


New York Quotations 
lollowing are the New York spot and future rubber quotations, 
ago, one month ago, and May 25, the current date: 


tor ne yea 
oP we 
Plantation Hevea May 23, April 26, May 24, 
1925 1926 1926 
Rubber latex (Heve gal.$2.40 i $2.00 @ $1.80 @ 
CREPE 
First latex, spot 6 @ .64%4 48 @.48% 47 @.47% 
May-June 64°, @.65% 47 @.48 46% @.47 
Tuly-Sept 2 46% @.47 43 @.43% 
Oct.-Dec 55 a@ 45 @.45% 42% @.42% 
Tan.-Mar a @ 42 @42% 
ff latex, spot 634% @.64 474%@ 46 @.46% 
Amber No. 2, spot 3 @ 44% @.45 42 @.4243 
May-June 64% @ 43% @.43% 41% @.42 
Tuly-Sept a 43 @.43% .41 @ 
Oct.-Dec 524%@ 42% @.43 40 @.41 
Jan.-Mar a @ 40 @.41 
Amber No. 3, s 624%@ 44 @.45 44 @.44% 
Brown, thin, cle 63 @ 44 @ 42 @.42% 
Brown, specky 624“.@ 43 @ -41%@.42 
Brown, roll.... 61 @.62 40 @ 38 @.39 
Sole crépe 63 2 80 @ 80 @ 
SHEET 
Ribbed, smoked, spot 64% @.65 48 @.48% 46% @.47 
May-June 65 @.66 47% @.47% 46% @ 
Tuly-Sept @ -46% @.46% 434%@ 
Oct.-Dec 54% @ 444% @.45 42%@ 
Jan.-Mar. .... @ @ 43 @ 
East Indian 
PONTIANAK 
Banjermassin 07 @.08% @ 17%@ 
Palembang .... t.09 @ @ @ 
Pressed block. . 14 @ @ 29%@ 
Sarawak ; .8%@ @ @ 





1926 
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‘ork Spot Closing Rubber Prices—Prices in Cents, Per Pound 



























PLANTATIONS - 26— ~~ —— ——__— — May, 1926 -—- - ss 

150 Sheet 29 have Se Ey a SE tn 'seuetrtpt eas & 

Rubber Smoked $7 4814 48 49 493% 50% 50 49 4912 49% 49% 49 49 8 47% 47 47% 47% 47% 4 % 
- Crepe : 
co First Latex 48 48 4734 48% 48% 49% 4934 50% 50 49% 4914 4914 4914 49 49 48 48 47% 47-47% 47M 47% 46% 46% 

480 Ss No. 2 434 45 45 4514 45% 45 46% 46% 46% 46 $534 4544 45% 45 45% 45 4454 44% 4334 436 44% 43 43% 42u% 

20 < No. 3 nket 4334 44 44 4414 441% 44% 45% 4514 45% 45 4434 4434 444 44% 44% 44 43% 43% 42% 42% 43% 4254 42% 41% 

7 = No. 4 blanke 42% 4 4 43% 43% 4314 44 444% 44% 44 $ 433% 43% 43% 43 42% 42% 41% 41% 42 41 40% 40% 

60 @ Thin clean brow: 4334 44 44 4 44 44 45% 45% 45% 45 4 +4 44% 44% 44% 44 43% 43% 4234 43 43 42 42%, 42% 

a Rolled brown 39% 39% 39%4 40 40 41 41% 42 41% 40% 40% 40% 40% 3934 39% 39 39% 39 38 , 38 383% 37% 33 7% 

50 2 Off Latex 46°. 4634 46% 47% 4714 48% 4834 49% 491% 48% 48% 48 48144 4734 47% 47 47 46% 46% 46% 47 46% 4534 45% 

40 § oe 
South American ———— April 26, May 24, Gutta Percha May 23 Ap a at. May 24, 

30 PARAS 1925 1926 1926 Gutta Siak 714 @.18 @ 32 @ 

I priver, fine $8 1 421, @.43 38 a Gutta Soh 28 @ .30 a a 

Upriver, fine 4 i a * 55 l Red Macassa 23.75 a [50 @ 

Upriver, med 45 @ 37 @ 33 @ , 

Upriver, coarse 4 ' 30 @.30% 24 @ Balata 

Upriver, cc se °. = a @ *42 @ 6 ?.67 7 ; a 

Islands, fine... 44 @ 364 @.37 32 @ a @ is @ 

Islands, fine 1 a *.$3 2 1 1 i8 @ 

CUGEE counsee 1 27 @ 5 @.26 78 1 1 82 @ 

Acre, Bolivian, fine 50 @ 44 @ a D .S z 85 f 

Acre, Bolivian, fine * 64 a @ a 

Beni Bolivian i 1s @ a Ps er P 

Madeira 50 i 454“4@ 39 i 2) 8 t.64 @ T 64 ? 

eruvian, fine.. a 43 a 38 a S 1.08 5 7 t.65 a 
ally Tapajos, fine a $1 i 36 2 

ipa y <AUCHO 1 Shinment from Brazil 

; Ex- Upper Caucho ball 0 @ 291% @.30 25 @ 

in the Upper Caucho ball "39 @ i *.43 @ . ; ' ; , ‘ 

471 Lower Caucho ball 8 @ 221% @.23 23 @ Comparative Low and High New York Spot 
472 , 7 an i 

Shere Manicobas Rubber Prices 

Ceara negro heads 40 i 4 1 +.40 @ 

-orre Ceara scrap....... 20 @ 19 i t 20 a : Ma a 

Manisobas 30% guarant 317 @ 35 i +.37 @ )2¢ 1925 1924 
Mangabeira, thin t 40 @ 40 @ 40 @ PLANTATIONS 
sheet Centrals First latex crépe $0.47 @$0.50%% $0.4434 @$0.69 $0.18 @$0.23% 
~ ie sie Smoked sheet, ribbed 47 i 50% 44%@ 68 1854@ .22% 
r and Central scrap.. t.37 @ +.32 i 1 ie 
. Central wet sheet t.3 @ +.24 @ 16 @ ane 
elling Corinto scrap.. 37 @.38 *.29 a 21 a Upriver, fine. 38 @ 43 37% 57 184%@ 21% 
Esmeralda sausage 38 @.39 1.32 @ 21 @ Uy coarse 24%4@ 30% 31 » .45 13%@ l¢ 
Geavel I e 354@ 39 33 a 48 154@ 18 

yared yuayuile 24 ? 29 17 @ x 10%@ 11% 

| F Duro, washed and dried. 43 7 a 17 @ —_— 

Apri Leon, washed and dried.. a a 32 @ *Figured to May 22, 1926 

Total 

April t , 

he Rubber Exchange of New York, Ine. 

rades Trading on the New York Rubber Exchange from April 26 to close of the week June declined to 48.00 cents and July to 46.80 

8,119 May 22, inclusive, resulted in the sale of a total of 17,778 contracts cents, and the remainder of the list was nominal at 20 to 80 points 

d of equivalent to 22,22214 long tons. During the first week the market below the July position. The British labor troubles and lack of 

77 as . ‘s - . . ° . ° » ° . 

2,716 pened firm and active, advancing from 30 to 80 points on the vari- factory interest were back of the decline. The sales for the week 
1s positions. May was the strongest position, closing at 49.30 embraced 1,817 contracts equivalent to 4,5421%4 long tons. During 
cents. The second week the May position opened at 50 cents, June the third week these advances were succeeded by declines of nearly 
advanced on that date to 48.50 cents and July to 47.60. At the equal magnitude and affected all positions. June dropped to 47.30 

ions, — ; ; ae pre a. ; S 

ates The Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 


Daily Market Futures—Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Closing Prices—Cents Per Pound 











24, i April NO —— May — 
1926 26 27 28 29 30 1 3 4 5 ¢ 7 S 1 11 12 4 5 17 18 19 20 21 22 
May 47.70 47.70 47.60 48.50 48.50 49.30 50.00 50.20 49.90 49.70 49.60 49.50 47.50 1... ...e cues ee Oe a eee ; ® pie eet 
Tune. 46.70 46.90 46.80 47.80 47.70 48.00 48.50 49.20 48.50 48.40 48.00 48.00 46.60 48.10 48.60 48.00 47.50 47.30 46.60 46.90 47.40 46.90 46.80 46.30 
* luly.. 45.80 46.10 45.90 47.20 46.80 47.20 47.60 48.50 47.60 47.30 47.00 46.80 46.00 46.40 46.50 45.80 45.20 44.50 43.70 43.90 44.40 43.80 43.70 43.30 
47% \ugust.. 45.60 45.90 45.60 47.00 46.60 47.00 47.40 48.30 47.60 47.20 46.90 46.60 46.00 46.00 46.30 45.40 45.00 44.10 43.50 43.50 44.00 43.20 42.90 42.50 
47 . September 45.50 45.70 45.40 46.90 46.40 46.70 47.20 48.20 47.60 47.20 46.90 46.50 46.00 45.80 46.10 45.40 45.00 44.10 43.40 43.40 43.90 43.00 42.90 42.50 
43% October..... 45.30 45.50 45.30 46.80 46.30 46.70 47.00 48.00 47.50 47.10 46.80 46.20 46.00 45.70 46.10 45.30 45.00 44.00 43.30 43.30 43.80 43.00 42.80 42.50 
erty November 45.20 45.30 45.30 46.80 46.20 46.70 46.80 48.00 47.50 47.00 46.70 46.20 45.90 45.60 46.00 45.30 44.90 44.00 43.30 43.20 43.60 43.00 42.80 42.50 
pots, December 45.20 45.30 45.20 46.80 46.20 46.70 46.80 48.00 47.50 47.00 46.40 46.10 45.80 45.50 45.80 45.20 44.90 44.00 43.30 43.20 43.60 43.00 42.90 42.50 
O72 1927 
4244 lanuary.. 45.00 45.10 45.20 46.60 46.00 46.60 46.60 47.80 47.40 47.00 46.40 46.1 0 45.80 45.10 44.60 44.00 43.30 43.20 43.50 43.00 43.00 42.60 
42 February 45.00 45.10 45.20 46.60 46.00 46.60 46.60 47.80 47.40 47.00 46.40 46.10 4 30 45.80 45.10 44.60 44.00 43.30 43.20 43.50 43.00 43.00 42.60 
March.. 45.00 45.10 45.20 46.60 46.00 46.60 46.60 47.80 47.40 47.00 46.40 30 45.80 45.10 44.60 44.00 43.30 43.20 43.50 43.00 43.00 42.60 
4 \pril pie Bat aie ingen lise yodinrecn poner ale aa ak miei geet 10 45.80 45.10 44.50 44.00 43.20 43.20 43.50 43.00 43.00 42.60 
44% = . ’ — " , " . > . 2 6 oe " 
42% New York Rubber Exchange—High and Low Monthly Futures—Cents Per Pound —April 26 to May 22, 1926 
42 
39 
510 May June July September October November December January Febuary | March | April 51.0 
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WEEKLY HIGH AND LOW PRICES ARE SHOWN IN FULL AND DOTTED LINES ALTERNATELY TO DISTINGUISH THE DIFFERENT POSITIONS. 
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$4 \ September to 44.10 cents 10 were the highest since March 14, 1925. The weekly record was 
\ ted minal at 44.00 cents flat The ; llows: May 3, 18,951 tons; May 10, 19,356 tons; May 17, 
" ed a d broaden 19.356 tons; May 24, 19,026 tons 
Ex a sly the $$$ 
ear m but this week the trading Reclaimed Rubber 
xt , \f 1927. w Cav } ¢ {) be ind De 
P ‘ t r ti New York 
l I p- t past n rders have been received to forward delayed 
i ? 
\ Sing at ! ‘ business has originated with manufacturers 
er easier t mobile accessories, general mechanicals, insulated wire 
il g ant S S Reclaiming plants are operating full capacity 
’ ‘ ver 1] vack ordered. Prices remain firm and un 
‘ 41 5.44 ( ue re t e entire list Recent scientific evidence of 
g e te l nomic values high grade reclaims in tire 
acturing bstantiated the claims reclaimers who have 
ex , I y stently perfected reclaimed products in price and quality of 
n yp ‘ ( x ce 
; New York Quotations 
< , 
} } \! 7 2 s 
7 417 \uto Tire Spe c Gravity Price Per Pound 
On MM alli an 1.2 $0.1054@$0.11 
; B 8 12 @ 12% 
kx ge en 1,329 acts ¢ ilen B 1.20 124@ .12% 
> . . . D g Pe 144%@ .15! 
3,522 Prices were weak ed wit ite g ‘16%4@ 17% 
om ol W 19 @ .2( 
| 
15 20 . , onion High Tensile Black 
2 prey 
t ' ote tn etenl hat | id +] : : Super-recla N - 24 @ (2S 
It is resting study what happened during the recent price : 14 i8 @ 19 
cling . , ve hee creasing ckl In th shoe 
n ] active montl trad Unwashed ¢ 10%@ 10% 
vas . Washed 1.5 12 a 13 
ne dav < ] I riat Pp e betwe gh and low = . 
vas 60 p ver ( ‘ | | | | there were Tube 
? ] j : : No ] S ; 26 
528 lots iriat etwe gh and Ww Of OV points or 4, N ) 1.18 18 i I* 
t r | M 18, when t tal of 780 ts s dealt on — 
: . ; - , nie eal Uneured Tire Friction 
the max I erence in at e month between high and No 1 1.0 ‘ia a 
w was 80 s. This is conclusive proof that the operatwuus No. 2 1.2 30 @ (C32 
n the Ex ge, while not interfering with the natural trend of Miscellaneous 
e market ike f tabilization and orderly movements High grade, red ; 1.35 18 @ .19 
[ruck tire, heavy gravity 1.55 10 @ 10% 
I | Truck tire, light gravity......... _ 1.4( 10%@ .11 
ondon Mechanical blends .......ccccess saa 1.60 0s @ .09 
Early m the las week of April the announcement by tl > ae ee 
Col ul ¢ , , wes ‘ price basis vers the quar WESTINGHOUSE PLANS LARGE BUILDING PROGRAM 
¢ exportable var t plantation bbe iused the price \ program of expansion contemplated by the Westinghouse 
idvance 1%4d 24. This price declined to 234d by the middk Electric & Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in- 
the we e to lack of g interest. Under speculativ: lving an expenditure of $5,525,000, includes a new general office 
nterest it 24'4d and ended the week fairly active at 24d uilding now approaching completion at the East Pittsburgh works, 
The foll week the price unced May 4 to 25d due te costing $1,500,000; a storehouse for finished products, to cost 
possibilit 1 ip of transportation by reasor e genera: $500,000, will also be erected at Mansfield, Ohio: the office, 
trike | ket tened essions by two | s daily and rehous service station building under construction at 
mitted S I r the e reas ere was ver) detroit will represent an outlay of $400,000. The 
ttle | t ribs bee and closed the week at 24d George sion of the Westinghouse interests also has 
The opening se 1 week Ma s were at 23 er construction a $300,000 building in St. Louis, Missouri, 
nd n nent settlem« f the strike ance while additions to the company’s works in East Springfield, 
: ' general acti lifeles losing at Massachusetts, will represent an outlay of approximately $475,000 
234d. T was dull, declining ( s. Pri \t Sharon, Pennsylvania, plans are being prepared for the erection 
! 2 e begit g ve 22d att two buildings, to cost $275,000, while at Derry, Pennsylvania, a 
| the Whitsuntick $75,000 office building, two stories in height, is now under con 
1 in tonnage during the th, a1 M tructior 





The 


following crude rubber importers, dealers, end brokers are I'sted in our Buyers’ Direc- 
tory. For complete information see Index of Advertisers on page 110. 


Araujo, J. G. & Co., Manaos, Brazil. 
Astlett, H. A., & Co., New York, N. Y. 


Baird Rubber & Trading Co., New York, N. Y. 


Buckleton & Co., Ltd., Liverpool, England. 


Chalfin, Joseph, & Co., Inc.. New York, N. Y. 


Chipman, R. L., New York, N. Y 
Dunbar, F. W., & Ce., New York, N. Y. 


Dunbar, J. Frank, Co., Inc.. New York, N. Y. 
Hankin, George, & Co., London, England. 
Hardy, R. S., Co., New York, N. Y. 

Hentz, H. & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Hirsch, Adolph, & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Tacoby, Ernest, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Mvuehlstein, H. & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Wilson, Charles T., Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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The Market for Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 


New York 


HE movement of standard rubber compounding ingredients con- 
T tinues at satisfactory volume to meet the requirements of the 

automobile tire division of the industry, the output of which 
has increased with the coming of more seasonable weather and dry- 
ing up of country roads. Material prices remain generally un 
changed from those of a month ago. Prices for the cheaper grades 
of fillers such as ground whiting and clay have reached insignit 
cant levels by reason of reckless competition 

AccELERATORS. Improved demand is noted for those accelerators 
that are particularly adapted for use in reclaimed rubber. For high 
quality specialty work in various lines there is a strong tendency 
for manufacturers to utilize accelerators active at low tempera- 
tures, even as low as that of boiling water or, in special cases, 
room temperatures. 

ANTI-OXIDANTS. The anti-oxidant situation has recently been 
simplified by license agreement with the company owning the three 
basic patents covering their production and use. Anti-oxidants 
seem destined to prove as important a factor in the economy of the 
rubber industry as accelerators already are. 

Benzot. The demand for this industrial solvent is good in all 
of its many lines of use. The price continues firm after an advance 


of one cent a gallon early in May 


Accelerators, Inorganic 








New York Quotations 


CarBon Brack. Prices for standard rubber makers grade are 

rm and the demand has improved due to its value in compounding 
with reclaimed rubber. 

CLay. The strong demand for rubber clays continues. Prices 
range from $9 to $20 a ton. Clays are losing slightly to carbon 
black and zinc oxide owing to the special value of these for rein- 
forcing reclaims. 

LITHARGE. Two minor price reductions have occurred in the 
commercial grade, lowering the price in casks to 10% cents a 
pound. The demand has improved. 

LiTHOPONE. The demand has expanded and prices continue firm 
and unchanged. 

MINERAL Rusper. This is the only variety of rubber of ample 
domestic and unrestricted production. It is essential to much of 
today’s rubber economy and never lacks for a strong demand. 

So_vENT NAPHTHA. There is no accumulation of surplus stocks 
of this solvent. The demand is always good and at present the 
material is sold ahead. 

SuBLIMED Leap. There is more inquiry but in general the rub- 
ber demand is somewhat restricted and seasonal. 

Zinc Oxive. This material is moving in fair volume. The price 
of the 35 per cent grade has been reduced 7-cents a pound. That 
of the pure grade remains unchanged. 





Colors— (Continued) 





Lead, carbonate ..........Jb. $0.10%@ May 25, 1926 ORANGE 
Lead, red ..eeeeeeeeeeeees Ib. ll @ Accelerators, Organic—(C ontinued) Du Pont R. O.........100Jbs. $1.30 @ 
sublimed blue ....../d. . @ Triphenylguanidine ....... ib. $0.69 @ .73 R. De. akties ; 100 Ibs. 1.30 @ 
sublimed white ..... Ib 10 @ SE Se ea lb. 4.50 @ 5.00 Y. 0. ay PEE A: 100 Jbs. 160 @ 
Lime, R. M. hydrated....tom 15.00 @ Wile Ib. 74 @ Be Bs setrccunsscs ORR LS 
Edtharge 2 cccwcess seeeeee Ib. 16%@ i oo lb 5.00 @ RED 
Magnesia calcined, light, , A. & W. red bieene Ib @ 
(bbls.)..Jb. .20 @ Acids PORE snwswsisinsees Ib. @ 
calcined, md. light (bbls.).Jb 7 @ Acetic 28% (bbls.).....100%b, 3.25 @ 3.50 Antimony, golden ....... Ib. 16 @ 
calcined, extra light (bbls.)/b. 40 @ glacial (carboys)....100 . 11 76 @ 12.49 golden 15/17%........ Ib. @ 
calcined, heavy (bbls.).. ./b. 05 @ — Csdeecucenesesoeecese a - @ .10% Antimony, crimson...... Db. @ 
magnesium, carb., light Stearic ; ¥ me niet @ crimson, R.M.P. No. 3../b. 48 @ 
(bags) . ./b. 16%@ 7 Sulphuric, 66° (carboys Ib 06 @ .08 Ree os Ib 33 @ 
Orange mineral A.A.A..... Ib 154 @ Alkalies oo eteees Ib 19 @ 
Rubber lead No. 4.........1b @ Tite aii .100 Ibs. 3.76 @ 3.91 Sulphuret vermilion.. . ./b. 37%@ 
Accelerators Organic Sulphite soda 100 Jbs 3.25 @ 3.50 Du Pont R. I. ........100 Ibs. 2.06 @ 
8, 4 : ki i. Wise wadaadus en 1 bs. 
DD des bendss ark eueinnds . lb 26 @ 32  # Anti-Oxidants hoe OOlbs. 1.45 @ 
iesnenaer eek’ Brilliant A. ( ----100Jbs. 1.35 @ 
a Sewers - lb. 355 @ oA Age-Rite 85 @ .90 
A? Ib on > 90 Antox 5 88 @ Iron Oxides 
: F seeiee > CS ia bright red pure domestie. ./b. 12 @ 
A 1 ey any ee ae es @ .e , ; bright red pure English. .Jb 14 @ 
roar . : : BLACK bright red reduced Eng- 
De ctescaddunsdbaseewenen es u Bone ...... b 5% 11 TD seccscnsessceceees b il @ 
A-4 cee eeeeeenee u d IQ Carbon ae bright zed reduced domes 
Z-88 sale 75 @ 1.00 A. & W. nonfli No. SD. @ GE ceccess Pree e ry 10 @ 
‘ : ak x W : ¢ 
Aldehyde ammonia j &2 ? 95 Ni optic her ately “i @ 5 Indian (maroon), red pure 
. “ Aerfloted arrow ......../l a 1 d Ib 11 @ 
Aniline (drums) ........../ b. 1 ? Compressed .......es000: Ib. 68%4%@ .12Y% OMESTIC ....e eee eves oe 
BD. Bin ceccesccccccesccesse Ib, 1.05 i 7 Uncompressed ....+..++- ib. .0s @ 12 Indian (maroon), red pure 
i TAR ti 8 TiAl Ib. o a BRISVOMOR ccc ccccccces Ib > @ .13 ED cedeeccencses Ib 11 @ .15 
a" seman an Drop wececceeeeecccceeees ‘ a 15 Indian (maroon), red re 
Di-ortho-tolylguanidine .....10. 1.08 @ eR Ee Ib. J >» .40 duced English ........1b oo @ .10 
Diphenyl guanidine ....... 1b. gg @ Winnie dada Ib 5 a Indien (maroon), red fe- 
Ethylidine aniline.......... Ib. 65 @ 223 duced domestic ........ Ib. 0s @ 
Excellerex ....... rere 35 i - BLUE — GRIME cciicnscceesanes Ib 13%@ 
Formaldehyde aniline .....db 42 A ad W. blue - di e Spanish red oxide........ Ib 04 @ 
Grasselerator 808.........+- ib 861.25 @ 1.5 Du Pont, N ie aa = ft d Venetian reds.......... Ib. 02%@ .05% 
Heptene Ih == Marine, A. C.....100 ibs 1.30 @ Sassi : 
tite Siesta , th On . e Prussian ...... i 34 @ .35 silver i, 1.57 @ 1.62 
Hexamethylene tetramine.../ i 85 Ul b 09 @ 35 
tramarir fe ° ( cP) 
Methvlene aniline Ib oes = WHITE 
Methylene dianiline........ .1b. BROWN — , ; bad MUBOTMR oncccccccvcceses lb @ 
nex 3.75 @ §.( Sienna, Italian I .07 )7 ‘ ngs , 
a ee a iol Aye ainlatatd nein og . ay @> Umber, Turkey ib SAa@ 06% ~ - og ce esecese seer a £@ o 
vas i oleate... .. ' . O78 errr Tree | SH@ .06 
R. & H. 50 (100 Ib. drums).. 60 @ — DUE vides ses 08ues Ib OSS @ .06% 
Super-sulphur, No. 1....../ 5 i A. & W. green... Ib i 
No. 2 lb 18 @ 25 Chromite, Tight «...ccccces Ib 30 @ .34 Zine Oxide 
Tensline Me. FD. ..ccccccese Ib 70 @ ee Ib 33 @ .38 AAA (lead free).....1b 07%@ .07% 
i eae » 65 @ aoe ib. 35 @ .40 Azo (factory): 
Thiocarbanilid ............ Ib ( Du Pont, G. L......100 Ibs 30 @ ZZZ (lead free).......lb 07%@ 07% 
BOON ccccccccscscccses lb 75 @ ts. Oe 00 Ibs. 75 @ ZZ (5% leaded)...... Ib 06%@_ .07 
base - —_ 1.2 > 1.35% Oxide of ib 38 @ Z (8% leaded)........a. 07%@ 07% 
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Colors New York Quotations Resins and Pitches 
WHITE—/ Continued May i Pitch, Burgundy ......... jb. $0.06%2 @ 
French Process Compounding Ingredients—(Continued) Coal tar teteeeeeeee cell a 
Green sea ib aad arti ae >$0.03 Fluxol hardwood ... ..... Ib @ 4 
Red sea bavesonne lb ;@ Mica, amber (fact’y)...... lb Pine tar, retort L 4 i 
We MND nscecccevacle 12%@ .12% ' ‘ SOND cerssccve 2@ 
umice stone, powd ..bb 7 
lorse Head Brands Rotten stone (bbis.) Ib Rosin, K (bbl.).......280 lbs. 12.8 i 
Selecte lb > Slate r (fact’y c. 1)...ton strained (bbl.) -280 ibs. 1 2 i 
Rae Soap bark Shellac, fine orange....... Ib. @ 
men soapstone fat, pine, cOtest...cccceses bb 
XX red lb C tt "gadget 1 ve , pine, retort 9 
Sta Se etcesneseones bbi. 
[ Solvents 
Lzn 
Standa i i iH I yes ton Benzol (90%, 7.21 Ibs. gal.) 
teri n DOE csesereencatvenaeus gal. 3 a@ 
Superier che ” Carbon hisulphide (10.81 Ibs. 
P | e - . gal.) 99.9% pure (drums) 
lb 
Kadox ack j English, cliffstone 100 /bs. 1.5 2 : ; 
e Quaker Ep he: RPETNEA TY. ton 13 > tetrachloride (13.28 Ibs. gal ) 
ed lb = Allele set a ae aaa ton 8.00 @ 99.7% pure (drums). ./b 4 
Westminster Brand. .100 /bs i Gasoline 
VELLON Wit c.l.) (fact’y) ton 12.00 @ No. 303 
A. & W. yellow lb ig \ g : bal hs Tankears 7 i 
\ White, Eng. Cliffstone Drums, c. | g 1 
( - lb 7 2 84 Drums, 1. c. 1 gal ) t 
N . 4 7 “ van toh 
Grasse i 1 ‘ XX ton 35.00 @ rs 122 324 3! 0 @ 
Ochre don estic : , lb 3 N (fact t 25.00 @ 70° Bé.. 114°, 314°... gal. 31 @ 
; . - —S i Mineral Rubber 71° Bé., 112°, 304°... gal. 22 @ 
: re | 0 : 1 : ; - 
Genasco (facty.) ton 00 @52.00 Turpentine, spirits........ gal. 89 i 
. : ilsonite (fact'y) -.-ton 14 @39.65 wood, steam distilled... gal 8 i 
Compounding Ingredients Granulate R -.tom 3 @ 38.00 
lwd hon ar ton > 35.0 ; 
\ Hvdrocarhon, soft ton 0 @35 Substitutes 
sacks l.c.l.).toms 24.50 @ Ohmlac Kapak, M-R...... ton @ , - 
K-4 ton ‘ Black lb 08 t 4 
340 m. p. hydrocarbon ton 4790 @52.00 Brown lb 8¥2@ 15 
Amn a carbonate it 3 0 m. p. hydrocarbon.ton 42.00 @47 White Ib + : 
Asbestine ” ’ Pa OE GEE) ccccescclll 7 725 
Barium arbonate t Pioneer, M. R., solid (fac.) _ : 
ten * ib ae i i weaemiee — Vuleanizing Ingredients 
Rarytes vorted .. +. ton z Robert on, M. R. solid Suly l C 8 @ 
water g 1 and floated. .ton ) @25.00 facty.) coccccoceceeste 33.6 Soft rubber, 100% 
Basofor on Ib 4 ? M. R. gran. (facty.) ton 42.00 pure (€.1.) .cccces 100 Ibs. i 
tlan . irv tor , 0 lbs. 
an e t ton Oils (Softeners) (Le.l.) 100 lbs i 
or ton — ‘ La. b Sulphur, Brooklyn brands 
Cha ‘ ' wna a — 2 Rerined velvet (bbls.) 240 /bs. @ 
! ke U.S. | Mt (bags) 150 Ibs. a 
t 3 @ > — - . = Superfine flour (bbls.) 210 /bs @ 
Blue Ridge, dark ton i4 ? j : s er yellow bs (bags) 100 /bs. @ 
light ton ? ) od sor : : Tire brand, superfine. 100 /bs @ 
‘ xo gg : Tube brand, velvet...100 ibs ? 
nseed. raw al . 
Di. con id rubber Ib (See also Colors—Antimony) 
Langford ton 1 1) ? rain Ib 
M Florida) .ton I Waxes 
. ns Peanut. crude Ib , - 
I prex — Wax, beeswax, white, com../b 55 @ 
iscat on ie @ ~~ . - P % @ carnauba anebaueaeuNe lb 38 @ «50 
Vhite floss ton ‘ F a . — ne . ceresine, white lb 124@ 
Cotton fin bla lt led montan b 07 i 7 
i e stear s ed ral _ ? 
light ed 4 . er : ozokerite, black lb 30 @ 
white Ib Rasessed. reins eal > . green 1b. 32 @ 
( Rosin : Paraffin 
I Synthecite lb 06 @ 12 24 € ‘ ¢ 
Glue. hig ade [h 5 7 24/12 € ale .06% 
med Ib 24 4, 3 5 ¥ ed 0¢ OM 
low grade ib 4 BOE vesnceveciecedviosss gal. 2 @ 125/127 fully r ed , { 8 
THE USE OF IMED RUBBER HARD RUBBER VARNISH 


* RECLA 























At t ecial meeting of t Rubber Division of t America! A special hard rubber and nitrocellulose varnish has recently 

het s ‘ \ )} Fel 2?, 1926, a dis been patented, and an unusual combination. it has been found 

t se of laimed effective as a protection against corrosion of metal surfaces and 

ibbe plified t recent report he Bureau can be applied to clean metal without the necessity of a special 

Stand 1 the er Bierer and Davis priming coating of other material. This varnish may be produced 

\ ement Special Public Committee of hades from brown to black and with high luster or matt sur 

the Rubb eviewing esults, stated t le Op! e. It is suitable as a finish for all finished metal objects such 

the Rubber D a American Chemical Society, the is optical instruments, laboratory apparatus, gages, meters, camera 

porta the subject 1 the wide publicity it has already parts, automobile metal trim and for numerous similar purposes 
ceive enses, wa t uuthentic expre f the vhere protection is required against injury from corrosion 

S pa t I t 1b n he This he varnish consists of two mixed solutions, the first being a 

I t is follow solution of hard rubber dust in China wood oil, and benzol. Thc 

S } pound f the highest lit lesigned t tl ccond is nitrocellulose dissolved in ethyl acetate. The final varnish 

la ear I those used in the tire industry) ma is made by combining 25 parts of the first solution with 75 parts 

lude pe n claimed (with a correspondi: but not f the second 

il red t le rubber content), provided that proper This varnish can be applied as a spray coating of low viscosit) 

att ’ to the details of compounding and curs and dries to a hard coating resistant to water because of the 

relatively large proportion of solids to the volatile solvent. The 

\ MERICA X PO! F RUBBER THREADS SHOW! A DECLID drying action proceeds about 20 minutes at room temperature to a 

during Mar¢ compared with the previous month, the total values point when the goods may be handled and is completed in about 

being $161,241 and $225,738. Shipments of rubber bands and erasers 1 hour. Successive coats may be applied upon each other and 

February of $28,397 to $40,648 for M they adhere strongly 
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3 eS. oe OE AOE SE IR A SS ee a <a 
i a SM nea a ae AD Ra A " ae ce a PR 2 
F we Si ser { j — + 30.0 & 
a P +> + + > - = + + = + oo 
oe SE REE RH GR ES Se ER DS Coe aaa | CT) 
— ae t t +—_+t—+—_+ + a. 
2 ee ES Cae eS Oz | Ss Se UY a 
& i. o t t ———+— + 250 2 
® +—f ft ae on oe Oe ee r= 
Oo -—-- + +—+—_+ + f—— ft 8 
E¢=t---$----§—Daily Prices -{=-6=4-=t--F-F = 
i — —— = a ee ee ee gE 
18.0 — 18.0 
Ratio Graph of New York Daily Prices of Spot Middling Upland Cotton 
| C d Other Fabri 
: The Market for Cotton an ther Fabrics 
T 
New York Cotton Fabrics 
@ ° . 
@ MERICAN Cotton. The May market for spot middlings was Ducks, Dritts AND Osnasurcs. The market for mechanical 
pe generally inactive with slight price fluctuations, the range ducks continues quiet although it has shown some improvement 
i being from 18.95 cents on May 1; 19.25 cents on May 8; during the past week. Owing to the curtailment of production 
18.70 cents on May 17 and 18.75 cents on May 24. The trade is now taking place in southern mills there is no probability of 
awaiting more convincing views of crop progress, to establish a over production of duck taking place. In drills and osnaburgs 
; : <lefinite price tendency. Meanwhile the cotton market is being the market is active for limited quantities and nearby deliveries. 
xoverned largely by weather conditions in the cotton belt. : Rarncoat Fasrics. This trade has been very quiet due to the 
rhe British strike, early in the month, added some uncertainty dry and cold weather. Improved conditions will doubtless soon 
@ to the situation. A continuance of British labor troubles would appear. Raincoat fabric prices are unchanged from a month ago. 
react very unfavorably on the world’s trade and upon exports of 
' , “ . : _ . SHE GS -rices are somewhz ~asie le ‘ttle inte 
American cotton. The hope of another large yield persists in SHEETINGS. Prices are somewhat easier. Very little interest 
1 : , , “rs exce . ; adj > > ire » S T o 
spite of the complaints about the late start of the crop. The acre- shown by buyer excep tor immediate requirements. The mas 
@ age has not been decreased over 2 to 3 per cent. ket is very listless and no improvement is anticipated for some 
1 ‘ . » 
a There does not seem to be much demand from the spinners. It is "™e to come. 
-- rumored that one southern buyer received an inquiry from a Tire Fasrics. Prices are considered nominal and are not 
? large tire concern for 15,000 bales of deep blues and grays in liable to change until marked revival of tire sales and production, 
11/16 to better staple but the sale has not been effected because delay of which is attributable to unseasonably cold weather. 
of the low price offered. The condition of the fabric business has been generally quiet 
a@ Ecyptian Cotton. During the past month staple cottons have with prices nominal. Early in May it was reported that an order 
50 maintained their premiums and there has been very little pressure for 5,000,000 pounds had been placed with deliveries of 1,000,000 
° 7 to sell, although lots here and there have been bought on mod- pounds annually. \nother contract of 200,000,000 pounds was 
@ erately cheap offers. The slow decline in the Egyptian market said to have been made on the cost plus plan with deliveries 
has recently been checked and during the past few days prices covering 10 years or more and provision for revision of the con- 
> 06% have tended to harden. This has been occasioned by better inquiry tract when needful. A number of other orders have been placed 
; ‘ from spinners. On the other hand, stocks in Egypt are still very ranging from 25,000 to 500,000 pounds 
large and there seems to be every prospect of as large a crop this In general the demand is running somewhat less than normal 
vear as was raised last. with most tire factories hesitating to purchase for future needs. 
ecently Recent sales of Pima cotton have practically cleared up unsold There has been steady placing of small orders especially for 
found stocks. Sea Islands are still being offered in smal] lots. quick delivery 
es and _ a 
special Drills New York Quotations Sheetings, 36-inch 
oduced 38-inch 2.00-yard ...... yard SO0.17%4 fal 48 x 48, 5.00-yard.. yard %0.07K@ 7% 
i" 40-inch 3.47-yard ......... 10% @ May 2 $720 40 x 40, 6.15-yard..... 05%@ .06 
sur §2-inch 1.90-yard .......+. 18% @ GOLD SEAI iii » 
5s suck 60-inch 1.52-yard , 23% @ tae oan lire Fabrics 
OGRE ces cnrecsncecernes saa . SQUARE WOVEN 17!%4-ounce 
camera Ducks F : , 
Irposes 38-inch 2.00-yard ......yard 174@ Osnaburgs Saga Sie ag «++ -pound : . = 
40-inch 1.47-yard ........ 56 (a 40-inch 2.35-yard ......3 ard ? je AER EASS 
, 72-inch 16.66-ounce 40-inch 2.48-yard ......... CORD 23/5/3 
eing a 72-inch 17.2l-oumece ...ccce 41% @ 40-inch 3.00-yard ........ 11%@ Fevptian, combed ... pound ce . , 
37.ine 947? ra 4 ? ~ Aust 7 
The ee ——sss 2.42-yard y a ded cewea’ : 51 
é Hose and belting.... pound 34 @ combed, Ife in » .50 
‘arnish ROR cvidawegesnasesxsine 38 @ karded, lyy-in dD AE 
parts TENNIS CORD 23/4/3 
52-inch 1.35-yard .. yard o> @ ard 124%@ Peeler, karded pound 16 i 47 
48 114@ . 
Hollands 11% CORD 13/3/3 
scosity nn, © dM ie ES 12A4@ Peeler, karded........found 12 @ 44 
. in DEAD FINISH = — Plaids 56 x 44.......005. 114%@ oe 
gah my Standard, 37-inch .....yrd 194 a 124@ — 
The MEN esacckeveluieoened 234@ ve 13%4@ &-oz. Peeler, karded.... pound +3 44 
toe RED SEAL : ‘ 10-oz. Peeler, karded...... $3 i 44 
: I eR ortetik Silliman 16 @ Sheetings, 40-inch CHAFER 
about 40-inch cess scene eeee ees 16%@ 48 x 48, 2.50-yard yard .13%4@ .13% 8.25-0z. Peeler, karded (2 
r and SO-inch ..--++seeeeeeeerers 26 @ 48 x 48, 2.85-yard 11544@ .12 oS Pee aoe ie pound 41 @ .43 
. FLAT FINISH 64 = GB, Z.iS-yaerd .....-.. 124%@ .13 9.5-0z. Peeler, karded (4-ply) $55 @ .46 
Imperial, 36-inch ...... 154@ 56 x 60, 3.60-yard......... 10%@ .19% 12-0z. Peeler. karded....... 146 @ 8 
CE sateen kadees 174%@ 48 x 44 3.75-yard.... ; uo @ 9b, l4-oz. Peeler, karded 44 ? 5 
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The Cotton Outlook 
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Domestic and Foreign Consumption of American 
Cotton 


+] tot p o R ' 575.7% 
é ‘ \f f 634.593 
] Ay 925 6,541 | I domestic 
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{ | T L'ntil if mont the 
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Although world nsumption of American cotton this season will 


doubtless be the largest since pre-war days, it will fall so far short 


Ly 
f last year’s production that the world carryover next July will 


probably be the largest since the abnormally big end-season stock 


in the summer of 1921. Last year this country made, exclusive of 
linters, but including city crop, about 16,300,000 bales. It will 
probably spin this season only about 13,900,000 bales. 

This means that about 2,400,000 bales of last year’s growth 
will be left July 31 to become part of next season’s supply. Since 
the carryover from last season was about 3,600,000, the total carry- 
er at the end of this season will be about 6,000,000 bales. This 
ll be over twice the carryover at the end of the season before 


last 

rhe Cotton Service Department of the Merchants National 
Bank, Loston, makes the following comments on prospects for 
the current cotton seaso! 


\ world consumption of 13,900,000 bales would be considerably 
below early season expectations. It was predicted in many quar- 
ters last fall that the world would use 14,250,000 to 14,500,000 bales, 

| in some places predictions were made of a consumption of 
15,000,000 bales. Consumption last season was 13,142,000 bales 

ver of 6,000,000 bales would compare with 
f last season and the abnormally small carry- 


ales at the end of the season before last. 





accumulation of 9,944,000 bales in the summer of 1921 

Conditions in the world’s cotton manufacturing industry continue 
highly irregular. In the United States, the chief consuming 
country, mills are running at a relatively high rate but are gradu- 
ally reducing operations. In England and Germany, which come 
next in order as heavy consumers of cotton, mills are curtailing 
heavily with trade conditions very depressed. France and Japan 
coming next in importance are using cotton at a maintained 
high rate 

Higher Grade Cotton Needed? 


Much interest was shown in the sessions representing the third 

nnual convention of the Atlantic Cotton Association, held May 
0 in Charleston, South Carolina. During these meetings especial 
pleas were made for more intensive study of cotton cultivation 
und the use of better seed. The address prepared by W. M 
Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, is here quoted in part: 

The only secure basis for our cotton industry is in the improve- 

ment of the product. There is no way to improve the product 
except by furnishing cash encouragement for quality. Discrimi- 
nation in buying is just as important as high prices. Upland long 
staple brings from 30 to 60 per cent more than middling short 
staples. Farmers who produce the long staple kind should in 
simple justice be rewarded proportionately. It is useless from the 
standpoint of encouraging quality production merely to get manu- 
facturers to pay more for good fiber. The premium for superior 
ber must go back to the farmers. Community production of 
better cotton would go forward more rapidly if farmers were sure 
f better markets for good cotton than for short fiber. It is 
the business of the cotton trade to give them this assurance. 

The world demands good strong cotton of the American upland 
type, ranging from 7-inch to Ilys inches in length of 
staple. The production of short staple cotton in the United States 
iN It is estimated that more than a million bales, 
or about & per cent of the crop produced last year, consisted of 

than 7-inch in length of staple. Manifestly this is 





on less 


desirable. 
Cotton spinning tests recently made by the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture indicate that the better bred varieties of cotton 
have a higher spinning quality, and that pure strains of cotton are 
better from a manufacturing as well as from a production stand- 
point. They have a distinctly higher value than ordinary gin run 
t to be possible to employ the same discrimination 


cotton. It ougl 
buying cotton from farmers as in selling cotton to spinners 


Growth of Southern Cotton Textile Industry 


According to figures published in the Southern Textile 
Directory, the southern states now have 13,178,395 spindles in 
operation, or 46.86 per cent of all the cotton spindles in the 
United States, while this section of the country consumed during 
1925 65.09 per cent of the cotton used in American mills 
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REPORT OF RIMS INSPECTED AND APPROVED BY THE 
TIRE AND RIM ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, INC. 


April, 1926 Four Mcnths, 1926 


Rim Size Number Per Cent Numbet Per Cent 
Motorcycle Rims 

24x 3 15,424 0.2 

ae Bean ‘ 8,882 0.4 34,336 0.4 

28 x 3. ’ 237 0.0 2,377 0.0 

















i Mindntetddineokeeene alee 0.0 
oe  Sebcecken 274,168 12.0 1 15.5 
31 x 4 2,563 0.1 15,609 0.2 
Balloon Rims 
BF B BVhcccecs 26 0 6 0.0 
28 = 3% *...00 928,615 40.7 38.5 
9 x 314° : 
28 x 4* 3 3.6 11.0 
29 x 4* 2 ) 12.6 13.1 
Be Oe Psa tannnne 628 ) 0 
29x 4 L69 1 
30 x 4%" f 5 7.3 
31 x 4%* 9.4 0.2 
30 x 5* 1.5 1.3 
ane 2 2 
33 x 6* 18 50.69 ¢ 
High Press R 
30 x 3 ss 77 7 5.7 0.6 
32x 3 04 0 2, 0.0 
31 x 4 0.1 
+ 7 8 0.9 
33 x 4. 4 ) 470 0 
34x 4 ‘ 
32x 4 77 . ¢ 1.8 
33 x 4 496 0 
34x 4 1 7.210 0.1 
Truck 
30 x - — ‘ 
32 x ¢ g 7 76.760 s 
34 x7 | 18 2 
36x 8 Q7 0.0 
40 x 10 8 0.0 
Truck 24 
34 5 0 7 
36 x 75 4 0.4 
33x 7 1 x 1 ) 1 
40 x 8 3 ( ) 
44 x 10 214 Ol 
I s 2,284,171 10 g 427 100.4 
Exper il I 
25 x 72 x 
26 x 3 Ss 
36 x 7 4 7 1 
Per Cent Per ( 
4 Me ‘ 
12.1 Cli 
79 B Ss 
e 4.0 Hiz Pressur : 
8 rr 4 
- 1 . p 
i ruc + dad 





BRITISH IMPORTS OF AMERICAN TIRES 


In general American tire exports to British possessions have 
shown a decline during 1925, this being especially evident in such 
shipments to the United Kingdom, where since 1923 the total 
values for American-made pneumatic casings, inner tubes and 
solid tires have been: 1923, $3,765,842; 1924, $2,970,688, and 1925, 
$2.970,680. A similar falling-off is shown in the corresponding 
exports to British South Africa, according to the following: 1923, 
$531,907; 1924, $430,200, and 1925, $389,907. Declines of less 
importance are represented in the shipments to British West 
Africa, British Guiana and various sections of British Oceania. 
As against this, the American tire exports to Australia have 
advanced from a value in 1923 of $1,150,357 to $1,306,590 in 1924, 
and $1,881,308 in 1925, while the corresponding figures for ship- 
ments to British India have been: 1923, $242,668; 1924, $254,769, 
and 1925, $516,586. There has also been a considerable gain in 
the exports to British East Africa, British Honduras, and cer- 
tain parts of the British West Indies. American tire exports to 
the Straits Settlements have risen from a value in 1923 of $149,428 
to $165,622 for 1924, and for 1925, $265,396. New Zealand, al- 
ways one of the important markets, shows a considerable decline, 
the totals being: 1923, $1,228,165; 1924, $887,823, and 1925, 
$1,127,898 


Metal Market Review 
New York 

Greater activity characterized all the markets, following the 
settlement of the British strike, tin and copper being especially 
affected. Lead continued very steady while zinc remained firm 
at levels which producers claimed were unprofitable. The April 
production of steel ingots was 4,123,941 tons, according to the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, as compared with 4,488,362 
tons in March, the latter figure representing the largest monthly 
total in the history of the industry. 

\ruMINUM. Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, is quoted 
as ingots at 27 to 28 cents, delivered 

ANTIMONY. The market has been slowly weakening, spot anti- 
mony being quoted toward the close of May at 12 3 cents, duty 
paid, f. o. b. New York 


Copper. Increased buying followed the announcement on May 


12 of the settling of the British strike, but since that time the 
market has been quieter. There is a steadily increasing demand 
for this metal, particularly by certain industries, notably the 
automobile and the radio, while the year | represented a 
record production and shipment total of 1,500,000 tons. According 

the Copper and Brass Research Association, the washing 
machine industry used in 1925 15,000,000 pounds of copper, as 


only 2,000,000 pounds in 1921. The automobile industry 





d in 1925 245,000,000 pounds—a record figure 





Leap. A good business is reported and independent producers 
ire said to be fairly well sold up for May and June shipments. 
\ccording to figures announced by the American Bureau of Metal 
Statistics, the crude lead production during April in the United 
States and Mexico amounted to 70,967 short tons, as compared 
with 71,648 tons in March 

SterL. During the four months ended April 30 steel ingot pro- 
duction is said to have aggregated 16,564,548 tons, the highest 
gure for any four months on record, the annual rate being 
49,693,000 tons In 1925 the annual record production was 
44,170,738 tons. 

lin. Statistics as of April 30 show an increase in the world 


itput of tin of 1,236 tons, as compared with a decrease of 
1,959 tons in March. Large volumes of this metal are said to 
ive been bought for August delivery, with steady prices main- 
tained. 

Zinc. Prices for this metal are said to be now at least $3 

ton above the low level for the year, but conditions remain 
very quiet. The apparent consumption of primary zinc in the 
United States amounted in 1925 to 500,147 tons, as compared 
with 448,257 tons in 1924. 

Basic Metals 


May 22, 192¢ 








Al num, irgi > pe cent 2 7 
Ant y 11 011.25 
Coy I s 14 214.25 
} trolytic. t 13.8 213.875 
( ti Ss, refine 132? ? 
I spot, Ne ‘ 7 » 7.70 
Le East St. I s 7.45 i 50 
Nicke Q pound 5.0 a 
Vir e t ¢ 5 t 
Zit t, New York 7.20 @ 7.225 
eee: CORR, BEE Tats. Os 00h okies oe Ka eeuneeous 6.85 @ 6.875 
Steel Wire 
Base per 100 Ibs 
Bright, plai re No. 9 g $2 @ 
Annealed fenc wire 2.645 @ 
Galvanize wire Nv 3.10 @ 
Spring wire 3.50 @ 


Copper Wire 


Base Price F. O. B. Factory 
Cents per pound 
@ 


Bare copper wire............ Pee re nee ee o- 16.00 

ee eee ee 16.00 @ 
No 8&8 B. & S REED 's cc cc etcervenswrrtse~oensenes 16.00 @ 
Be Pe ME ios. c'e pa vw eed kh Oe Sr nner boa eee 17.00 @ 
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° re . — ee a — 
United Kingdom Rubber Statistics Dominion of Canada Rubber Statistics 
Imports Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
hr Months Ended . 
Unuanuracter March, 192 rer Sarch, 1926" Eleven Months Ended 
oa ee aes February, 1926 February, 1926 
Crude R r - . Na _ —_ aie Be nn -_ gene we as 
Fre Peunds Value Pounds Value UN MANUFACTURED Pounds Value Pounds Value 
Straits Settle: >. 122.7 Rubber, gutta percha, etc 
Federated Mal States 7 From United Kingdom 37,994 $16,717 2,513,582 $1,301,130 
British India ] o United States ..... 3,415,408 2,518,166 32,947,648 23,360,930 
Ceylon and Depencencie 44 Straits Settlements 526,589 477,595 5,163,141 3,220,788 
Other D poss Dutch East Indies ....... 179,573 159,740 1,300,314 984,610 
Ss ear 2 4,( France - 18,000 9,634 69,008 35,637 
stch East Ind except Other countries _ - 161,383 90,817 
F h a € T - _ - —_$___ 
Indian Seas ° 82.700 69 882 6,065,8 853,730 Totals 4,177,564 $3,181,852 42,155,076 $28,993,912 
Other c tries East I 
dies and Paci t els 77 Rubber, recovered . 559,741 $68,174 7,033,877 $876,151 
where specified 255. 0,224 588, 5¢ 80,157 Rubber, powdered and rubber 
Brazil 841,300 5,34€ 049,31 449,945 or gutta percha scrap..... 493,762 36,707 4,254,083 303,239 
Peru x 1 80 135 Ralata nas seen 647 559 2,437 2,064 
South a Ce al Americ Rubber substitutes 38,952 4,177 662,084 100,292 
(ex Br land Per 7,1 5.71 44,30 6,725 _ — —__—__——— 
West A . Totals 1,093,102 $109,617 12,552,481 $1,281,746 
Fre h West Africa 182.9 377 1,032 ( 105,895 
Gold Coast nal 4( 7,241 86, 31,105 PartLy MANUFACTURED 
Other pa f West Africa 19 19,58 24,9 83,354 Hard rubber sheets and rods 11,049 $7,007 257,454 $184,918 
East Ai neit Ma : 1.309 Hard rubler tubes ......... ? a 32 enaanhe 1,336 
oa 1 ‘ ; + >> . 7 651 Rubber thread not covered.. 11,826 18,480 130,588 149,198 
. sai teen : - Totals 22,875 $25,808 388,042 $335,452 
Totals 850,300 £3,774,487 77,831,900 £11,088,194 
- , — » 286 MANUFACTUREI 
4 ‘ ; ; 2 Rf ™ £ 25 
Waste and re wr % he 126'913 Belting ....... $28,932 $223,731 
cee perehe, on =~ oe yee heRR 10,644 147,912 
aDvE pomins haaom sone 8,792 iho 46,219 
om 4 <9 ° ae Joots and shoes pairs 64 686 53,113 84,794 
Tot <1) 4,674,000 £42 34 Clothing. including water- ; 
Dt ‘sadnadsbrdetesses 20,687 164,267 
Ma PA Gloves .... ceeeeecees 1,413 15,078 
. 41.58 gs e210 60g Hot water bottles , : ‘ 980 ee 18,946 
ao oo : . oe Tires, solid .. ..number 25 2,118 969 37,223 
Tires ar a ires, pneumatic number 4,134 26,370 28,835 415,625 
Pneu t . = Tires, tubes numler ? 984 5,458 20,087 52,805 
Out 617,41 1,440 837 Elastic, reund or flat... 19,774 196,889 
Inne 18,424 202.893 Mats and matting.. 2,972 a 20,243 
Solid 17 6,513 82,034 Cement ...... ; oe 7,865 we 52,510 
Other 167,128 440,315 Gelf balls dozen 1,612 4.957 27.850 114,496 
“ Heels, rubber .. ...Pairs 11,529 953 148,461 10,623 
I £ 24,015 £2.376,692 Other rubber manufactures 111,990 oe 1,343,394 
‘ Totals ee $254,591 $2,944,755 
Exports Totals, rubber imports $3,571,868 $33,555,865 
UNMANUPFA I 
Waste a 1,7 £ 38,21 8,229,200 Exports of Domestic and Foreign Rubber Goods 
ubber subs $ . = ,046 é } 
Eleven Months Ended 
I £40,858 8,607,500 £116,112 February, 1926 February, 1926 
eee eee a Nee —\ pe = s 
MANUFA Re-exports Re-exports 
Rocts @ . Q £225 2 £83,759 Produce of For- Produce or- 
Tires and tubes of Canada eign Goods of Canada _ eign Goods 
: UN MANUFAC E Value Value Value Value 
5,348 $27,406 ° $388,864 = ceccess 
$5,585 $27,406... .. $388,864 
€ 4 
£746,940 $47,864 $559,848 
213,834 2,332,530 
Exports—Colonial and Foreign 219,474 1,890,476 
Three Months Fnded 2,336 39,509 
Unwa Fa March, 192¢ March, 1926 12,806 - 205.043 
Crate Bt pilin, My UD secuctsonvs 1,132,691 . 9,617,962 
: 231.08° 746.5 
Pr Pounds Va om | Vale ate aisi4 nes it ree 
Russia 1,864,200 £372,637 4,046,900 £770,616 anufactures 5,143 $1,073 415,000 $131,895 
Swede De ye - . poems nn 8a 
r 2 00 34,11 564,100 84,76 2 Total eres $1,927,051 $1,073 $17,044,552 $131,895 
ee ewe re eee 1,097.5 141,7 2,485, 14 380,4 ; Totals, rubber exports$1,954,457 $1,073 $17,433,416 $131,895 
Bel 42 000 22 46 Se 1,900 R25 49 
Fra t 2,704,300 65,12€ 6,242.700 1,014,168 
Salt a 61.100 145 287.2 50,387 
ay 060 lee =e *¢3295 Landings, Deliveries and Stocks in London and Liver- 
ner Ss o,¢ { 4.4UZ - . 
aes S ‘ Vs 2 =| pool as Returned by the Warehouses and Wharves 
anada <U 2-370 
Other 900 =—-—-8,090 «188,900 $5,095 During the Month of March, 1926 
398, 30( 8 5,479,5 ,69 . . 
11,898,300 £1,811,949 35,479,500 £6,009,690 Landed Delivered Stocks, March 31 
r ed rubber 32, ) £1,035 75,400 £2,348 for for — -——— 
1 balata 44,4 7,303 103,900 16,509 March March 1926 1925 1924 
tes ; chavs aeseess LonDon Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
SS ee Plantation acess « 9,133 6,023 12,973 17,958 $5,327 
Total 77,200 £8,338 179,300 £18,857 Other grades .... 34 16 110 *60 101 
MANUFACTURE LIVERPOOL: 
Boots and shoes doz. pairs 344 £994 1,112 £4,100 ree +571 235 1986 71,705 75,112 
Tires and tubes Para and Peruvian. 200 180 337 133 585 
Pneumatic Other grades: .cccccccccccce - 6 2 35 210 
Outer er 36,882 86,867 —— _on —_ errenaciens —_ 
Inner tubes 7,305 15,117 Total tons London and Liv- 
Solid tires : 1,500 oe 3,375 GUPSNE  cescdccecegvcess 9,938 6,460 14,408 19,891 61,335 
Other rubber manufactures 7,351 . 16,946 es , . . : 
ee + Official returns from the six recognized public warehouses 
Totals £54,032 ° £126,405 * Corrected by inspection. 
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tics Official India Rubber Statistics for Imports of Crude Rubber Into the United States by 
: - Customs Districts 
the United States 
ths Ended Mech 108 Three Months Ended 
, 1926 Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber A ae «ince “March, 1926 
- ray 7 ee ee 
Value Nine Months Ended Pounds Value “Pp ounds V i 
March, 1926 March, 1926 Massachusetts ....... 3,449,617 $2,511,658 12,963,056 $10, 219.2 
$1,301,130 UN = ; a emer 2H ao eae = alo teenies ‘ on ore 30,000 
23,360,930 N MANUFACTURED—F ree Pounds Value Pounds Value OW COUR cecescs 89,237,558 66,739,999 saaeecnent 186,222, 2 770 
3'220,788 Crede subber ............ 94,421,35S $70,589,581 722,155,116 $483,428,35$ Philadelphia ........ teeeeee nee eees ee eens 
984,610 Dn detdticebaudddenessie 41,290 17,696 1,115,344 537,279 ae eecreroone teeeees ee eeeee eee , 
35.637 Jelutong or Pontianak....... 1,659,531 323,003 10,481,664 1,448,382 New Orleans ....... | ae 431 1,233 6 
90'817 Gutta percha ..........00: 232,120 39.249 2,826,136 540,293 108 Angeles ........ 1,381,842 1,095,005 5,362,021 4,349,771 
Pr, scant "ene . 1,173,909 318,540 7,794,902 2,002,862 San Francisco ...... 136,185 105,966 394,719 314,167 
28,993,912 Rubber ae 4,235,575 215,816 30,738,059 1,244,899 ——— tre eeewens 33°60 “as ses 168,000 145.636 
y , 3 , i ee ay 33, 21,727 56,000 51,642 
$876,151 WD . nesaunenas ...+-+101,763,784 $71,503,885 775,111,221 $489,202,070 a om  écsus fa 179.200 112,896 716,800 541,688 
Chicle eceeeeee-+-Gutiable 1,670,710 $840,033 9,366,689 $4,652,171 a Teese Res 2,921 1,899 2,921 1,899 
303,239 ‘ —- = 
2,064 MANUFACTURED—dutiab Potals - 94,421,359 $70,589,581 263,024,864 $201,860,102 
_ ae Rubber helting ........... 78,298 $52,50( 556.075 $401,172 ” Including Latex Dry Ruther Content. 
$1,281,746 Rubber tires ....... 131 2,103 11,191 120,174 
Other rubber manufactures > . » 
a of substitutes for rubber.. ....... 106,538 ceeeses 1,091,663 Plantation Rubber Exports from Dutch East Indies 
$4,918 . - Rigas: 
1'336 Mb ktitimawss SS we 557,266 $1,513,009 Java and Madura 
_ 349,198 : Twelve Months Ended 
$335,452 Exports of Foreign Merchandise — December ee December * 
RuuBeR anD MANUFACTURES + kine uss 1924 1925 
$223,731 re: Ce stccecenens - 4,112,424 $2,735,234 29,478,449 $21,852,686 Holland “a a cae 2 beeen Kilos 
147°912 Balata cee oe ieee. .. 107,822 59,038 439,864 237,066 Holland for order. ... 180.000 198000 17160:0002'298'000 
4 yutta percha ard rubber su 5 : 700° =e" ort ros 
brig ty stitutes and scrap....... 100 69 46,486 12,287 _— Pv my for order...... pce Seen «CO eS Tee 
; Rubber manufactures ..... ose 2,741 Sases en 172,278 Germany and for « at oly a ce 47.000 si'eae Bio -4 1, sa8 aes 
164,267 “ gear Rat : poe gene France and for order...... : : 6,000 153.000 259/000 847,000 
15.078 Totals ........ -* sees $2,797,082 $22, 274,317 Belgium and for order......  ... si “8'000 “25,000 199" 000 
18,946 . . Italy and for order......... 27,000 52,000 365,000 716,000 
fees a stic ] 7 Sse i(tété*étCWETET nsec eee cee ee see | oencee = avcnce nanos 3,000 
413,625 am xports of Domestic Merchandise United States and fo: order. 3,132,000 2,491,000 27,966,000 28,682,000 
22,505 MANUFACTURED f none ca ‘open “eee 202,000 
196,889 NEE Vabdaeestistinns 5 222,0 761, 
20,243 India rubber euskens ovees janes a oer: a yor a. 831. 000 eat 
52,510 Reclaimed .........++++- 981,424 $117,005 8,415,669 $1,028,372 Japan .......... Ri Mire Buupas 1,000 754,000 72,000 
114,496 Scrap and old............ 2,174,222 124,099 19,708,908 1,315,012 Pp TEES rere ; 4,000 136,000 251,000 944,000 
7 343" 4 Footwear Other countries tteeeeeeee 9,000 eee 13,000 3,000 
—— MOND scesnccsceeese pairs 34.234 88,659 706,217 1,659,334 Totals . 709.00 sano 42200000 47 369 00D 
944,755 ite, *“Nairs 91.203 82°642 996.934 883°671 otals 4,709,000 4,185,000 43,390,000 47,357,000 
},555,865 Canvas shoes with rubber Ports of Origin: 
BED  ccvceccsesqecs pairs 466,281 383,440 3,483,222 2,595,158 ? at: 
Rubber water bettles and Tandjong-Priok ....... ..++ 1,708,000 1,771,000 16,624,000 19,990,000 
fountain syringes. .number 20,97€ 14,507 228,507 168,675 Cheribon ........ ee ee ee ee 16,000 73,000 63,000 
Ended Rubher g'oves......dos. prs. 6, 194 25,176 115,092 158.869 Samarang ........... eves _ 269,000 257,000 3,049,000 3,350,000 
, 6 Other druggists’ rubber sun- Sourabaya .....ccccccssecs 2,239,000 1,493,000 17,546,000 16,951,000 
26 OOM cncectadecekunnsaus caine 47,688 cet 837.27 Pasuruan ..-.-.-+++++++5 84,000 117,000 1,311,000 1,214,000 
a Bathing caps ..-...-.-dczen 30,544 69,489 116,482 241,915  Probolinggo ............... 75,000 112,000 1,280,000 983,000 
Am Hard rubber goods Panarukan pueseonss prams 128,000 aor 1,463,000 2,116,000 
of For- Electrical hard rubber goods 46,839 15,923 813,194 278,689  Banjuwangi ........ i 73,000 118,00 925,000 1,128,000 
— Other hard rubber goods. peusnes 21,797 od 354,959  Tjilatjap .. ; 133,000 128'000 1,118,000 1,545,000 
Tires 
Casings, automohbile.number 129,232 2,439,322 1,210,994 18,137,510 Belawan 
Tubes, automobile. .number 98.640 288,092 1,034,265 2,550,136 Twelve Months Ended 
Other casings and D t Ye 
«+ Syeepcelccnn number 4,692 19,914 57,796 189,453 PE ond —— 
Solid tires and 1924 1925" 1924 1925 - 
or automohiles and motor To— Kil an +4 4 
trucks oc. cee. number 14,044 427,976 90,310 2,848,416 44 “nd ; penal Kilos pe Kilos 
NE wulcnoheceene 135,208 48.164 1,626,488 ——- foe wie... LS 144,000 1.697.009 3,800,000 
Tire accessories Nex 177.336 veeceae 1,037:845 Great Britain......... 701,000 = 686,000 5,601,000 7,645,000 
Rubber and friction tape 69,315 23.569 1161,087 154 986 oe eres tet eeeeee yt 41,000 474,000 535,000 
Rana pease 448,249 309,727 3,188,174 1,980,749 FTAMCE - +++. eee sees ee res. 0000 —-117,000 256,000 = 642,000 
gy arsetatlete 636.054 ee SE GORE Me eeeeseshersercsreter | vakesss ee 6 ee tae 
Packing .. 200,531 110.321 1,654.266 793,278 g es evicntich: head ae ss ot ne " 
131,895 Soles and heels. -...2....... 297724 | 102,71S 2'813,179 ee eee MNMD..-.->+-2-+5 2,782,000 2,968,000 30,391,000 23,835,000 
eee DEE shnahicondesns ieee ar | ee ee RR Br kaso eeeenereeeess = eeeeee  seseee Aan By 
131 895 Rubber honde at d eracers... 50,578 40.648 1127,302 1102 465 Sine epee Ca eeossece eoee jjje*eee8e8 °}»2 6 seces es ss eee ® 
, BY oe whoa 212 £92 2 yore ree aoa Lyte 153,000 952,000 1,107,000 
131,895 Other rubber manufactures. . __teeeeee 213,673 states _ 1,628,638 Penang v. NT ROTA! 146,000 132,000 1,097,000 2,072,000 
Tats ec 36 2 ST ccseesgaeeeuseeée -bhbene j.Gaethh° ikicaeall 10,000 
OS a ieeccte Ree sesccce DORR hommin tt ¥ 10.000 15.000 34,000 125'000 
wer Rubber toys, balls and balloons’ ....... $76,974 obesoes $821,221 Other countries............. ce eres Le | er 
iver- ses aieiaeadae anata — ie ee 
ce 1Beginning Jan. 1, 1926. Rs aha dae 3,939,000 4,285,000 40,893,000 38,467,000 
31 ° 
~ United States Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1926 (By Months) 
1924 
Toa. Manicobas Total 
$5,327 and Matto ———————— 
101 Plantations Paras Africans Centrals Guayule Grosso 1926 1925 Balata Miscellaneous Waste 
JOMMATY ccesccscccecess tons 36,372 856 791 $15 153 10 38,697 29,960 94 607 1,227 
5,112 February pi iiedanedies a 31,832 1,548 227 250 204 6 34,067 23,456 19 728 729 
585 BE nsendacoccenseees — 40,177 1,426 334 256 482 2 42,677 33,914 3» 1,264 324 
a 210 Age ccccccscce iwikeees 30,766 854 164 392 494 8 32,678 27,231 35 864 216 
61,335 Totals, 4 months, 1926.toms 139,147 4,684 1,516 1,413 1,335 26 148,119 -n ede 178 3.463 2,496 
Totals, 4 months, 1925.... 106,690 5,265 1,064 661 865 16 nares 114,561 133 4,379 876 
Compiled from statistics supplied by the Rubber Association of America, Inc. 
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Crude Rubber Arrivals at New York as Reported by Importers 


Paras and Caucho 


Fine Medium Coarse Caucho Cameta Fine Medium Coarse Caucho Cameta 
Cases Case Ca Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases 
i Fa ene Rubber ( +9 19 288 130 
ea ' : L.. Little & Co., | S7 1¢4 
M r & B: I ) 4 
: Poel & Kelly, Inc 7 ? 455 
May 5. By “Bronte Para 
- I \. Ast & c ) 
Meyer & Brown, I ; 191 bois. 88 i8 
; M B “S € B 
‘ ( Rubber ( 4 76 327 
: ‘ , I j & ¢ I 7o1 263 
ne M . GB I . ) 
Nell I 24 522 





Plantations ( Cases 
. — , i I East 
| } I & K I +1 
7 APRitr P M | tr gs 
( a e,” | s 
e497 | q ‘ 
235 I Tr gs I $ 1.1 
. g g 
I M & ¢ . 2.4 
| Pr ( 
I R R 
' & , 
Ir 
M I - 
I g I 
2. 66K M ; or 
a & Ce., I Far East 
> a Cc . 
, / : Rotte 
& I Ir é 
I & I 
( B ( 
I N T é ; | 
4 Pr ay ; ; 
\ Cc I oN 
I g ( I Pke | F: 
( Inc s 42 
& ¢ a 
' g 7 - ids 
‘ 1,21 
( I K I pkgs *108 
& Co, In 18 
( » . 
R : Eas 
T I r & ( I 
DN x | n, I g | ol 
| | Tne : ) 
M ( I Far East 
“We | \ NY Ir | Q 
I Tr ( I I I er & T ling ( I gs 87 
. I & ¢ 
\ I M } ( Rubher ( 6 628 
} H ( | I } x ( I S 
I I I g M AS n, I kes. 2.78 
( ( o= | uF © ( i 
x A I Ir 2.575 
x I Wil ( I - 
M I I M I I \ ’ Lor 
| T Vl ( t Q R & 7 - ¢ I ” .7 
T 79 ( R ( 2.673 





: ; I M y B I ] By “* ( « a | Fast 
] & I He A. Astlett & ( Tne 12 
& T I I R & T g « Ine kgs 58 
- 8 ( R er ( ehenad~eoheeenses 1,72 
I & Co., In 641 
, *o¢ 
. ( Ir wee 62,44 
I kgs. 4,215 
( . Ine aa 447 
: ; o. 1,123 
Crecker Bros., I 7 
Co.. Is = 
Silverce Far East 
{ I T ling ¢ Inc pkes 4? 
' t ( In 2 
I oon < 
. ( Ir RR 
I kK ht ( Far East 
( 7 ( Inc R04 
§ 4 ( Ir ] 
3 “Mahsud,” Far East 
‘ { Trading Co., I pkes 
t 9 ge Tr > ine pkgs . 
} ~ 1 11 
Inc ne 320 
‘ . Ime eciscb aac aiod pkgs 665 
! 7S Cc Inc cas ae 82¢ 
B ‘ I burgh,” I I **Nic Amsterdam,” Europe 
e ; 1 > nc 4 171 
I 8 “Comeric.” Far East. 
Crocker Bros.. Inc....... 150 
tI ‘Tason,” Far East. 
‘i aa 140 
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Penang Sheet Manicobas Guayule 
; Cases Cases 
. = Cases \prit 22. By “Cape Camorin,” Brazil Aprit 14. By “Railway,” Mexico. 
APRiI 15. By ‘“Blydendijk,” Antwerp Came Cas Ge... ko éknk cane ecavues 1 Continental Rubber Co. of New York § 800 
Hood Rubber Co % 9557 £005.05 0-506 *283 Aerit 24. By “Bakersfield,” Far East \pkit 17. By “Railway,” Mexico 
Cameté H — MH By Euryades,” Far East ~-, Adolph Hirsch & Co., Inc.... canes 58 Continental Rubber Co. of New York..... §1,044 
Cases — ener LO. 5.0 tase ps tes 53 Aprit 30. By “Denis,” Brazil. Arxit 22. By “Railway,” Mexico. 
May 13 By. Veendyk,” Far East. , General Rubber Co... , ” 15 Continental RublLer Co. of New York.. : $560 
Hood Rubber ¢ Oo oe. .. *106 May 13. By “Swinburne,”’ Brazil. Aprit 23. By “Ada Gorthon,’”’ Mexico. 
May 15. By “Nitorean,” Far East . General Rubber Ce 3 Continental Rubber Ca of New York 960 
Hcod Rubber Ce 1,142 Aprit 24. By “Canto,” Mexico. 
Africans Ce emg | -—~ er i. of ~% York.... 500 
. P 4 Apuit 27. y “Railway,’’ Mexico. 
7 Rubbe r Latex Cases Continental Rubber Co. a New York §500 
18 Gansons May 2. By “Carmania,”’ Europe. Aprir 28. By “Railway,” Mexice 
Arai 18. Ry “Steel Traveller.” Far East I.. Littlejohn & Co., Inc et eee 64 Continental Rubber Co. of New York §560 
Sesevel Bubter Co ets 66.898 May 5. By ‘Pres. Monroe,” Far bast. May 3. By “Agwistar,”” Mexico 
Apnit 27. By “Scottsburg,” Far East . Poel & Kelly Inc. eh °. ; bbls 90 ontinental Rubber Co. of New Yor 1,120 
General Rubber Co.......... sacs 0068 , SS Oy pose Mere,” Saree. 2 Mav 3. By “Railway,” Mexico 
ov 1. tv “Molten Castle.” Bar Beet L. Littlejchn & Co., Inc ores 291 Continental Rubber Co. of New York $1,000 
General Rubber Co ye 180,406 ‘ a he x Moog mg York ae 
0 « ” °° ~ SF ae “ - F Lon ig a uhber x o 0 sew orK . S04 
cummed ‘Rubber * megane Agate et 38,110 Balata _ May 8. By “Railway,” Mexico. 
Cases . Cases ‘Continental Rubber Co. of New York $500 
Apait 30. By “Denis,” Brazil May 12. By “Railway,’’ Mexico 
+144 P rete Tre - 31 Continental Rubber Co. of New York § 560 
, Arrived at Boston May 13. By “Swinburne,” Brazil. May 20. By “Camaguey,”’ Mexico. 
§Arrived at Laredo, Texas General Rubber Co . apa Soa vee 31 Continental Rubber Co. of New York 1,120 
° ‘Rs ° . ~ ye ° 
Inventory—Production—Shipments of Pneumatic Casings—Inner Tubes—Solid Tires—Rubber and 
aT . ‘ . 
Fabric Consumption 
High Pressure Pneumatic Casings 
2 Cord Fabric Balleon Casings Solid and Cushion Tires 
In Produc Potal Ship In Produc- Total Ship In Produc Total Ship- In- Produc- Total Ship 
ventory* tion ments ventory » tion ments ventory tion ments ventory 9 thon ments 
Twelve mos. 1925. 3,723,296 23,631,807 22,685,933 607,681 6,433,865 7,211,608 1,775,428 15,567,644 14,628,137 148,080 758,900 800,395 
L0¢ 1926 
I Januarv 4,453,490 1,621,383 1,045,302 $10,883 402,784 184,951 2,195,922 1,416,409 1,000,490 170,674 57,928 34,361 
Pebruary 4,907,181 1,796,189 1,187,990 978,152 254,537 103,127 2,487,498 1,598,246 1,285,999 196,477 59,318 29,629 
March — 5,159,199 1,840,268 1,526,416 1,217,416 396,746 218,490 2,620,745 1,855,022 1,676,170 218,991 57,218 37,369 
High Pressure Inner Tubes Balloon Inner Tubes 
- “~ —_-— — a Cotton and Rubber Consumption 
42 In- Produc- Total Ship- In Produc Potal Ship in casings, tubes, solid and cushion tires 
1,45 ventory* tion ments ventory* tion ments . woe enticed — 
, 219 Twelve mos. 1925. 6,489,331 45,864,008 45,887,316 1,995,277 16,096,518 14,856,699 Cotton Fabric Crude Rubber 
1920 Pounds Pounds 
“108 January ...... 8,297,117 3,537,722 1,706,680 2,473,366 1,569,248 1,085,352 [Twelve mos. 1925 168,295,927 552,389,272 
1.8 February 9,960,723 3,316,739 1,568,305 2,850,865 1,801,922 1,233,663 1926 
7 March 11,106,395 3,076,338 1,936,927 3,241,677 2,196,118 1,803,394 January 13,197,979 44,527,984 
a February 13,250,686 43,160,777 
*4s of December 31, 1925. Compiled from Rubber Association figures March 14,197,612 45,497,208 
1.128 
‘ * ae ’ . P . . -_— . i 1 
B .. Statistics Compiled from 1926 Questionnaire Covering the First Quarter of 1926 
as Long Tons Number Total Sales Value 
2,78 = -™ —_ of Tons of Shipments of 
» ere Inventory of Crude Manufactured 
- at End Produc Ship- Propucts Rubber Used Rubber Products 
of Quarter tion ments Other Rubber Products 
7 RECLAIMED RUBBER Mechanical rubber goods 4,073 $26,791,000 
2.67 Reclaimers solely (8)....... ; 1,962 26,306 25,719 Boots and shoes... . oa bie a 3,826 20,463,000 
58 Manufacturers who also reclaim (20) 5.936 17,746 4,294 insulated wire and insulating compounds 991 8,744,000 
5 Other manufacturers (67) 6,379 Druggists’ sundries, medical and surgical rub- 
t ber gocds ..... Te Seba 599 3,343,000 
1,25 Totals . : oo 83,377 44,092 30,013 Waterproof eloth, clothing anc’ rubber sheeting. 602 5,018,000 
5 Hard rubber gcods...... . suas 431 3,056,000 
1.7 Long Tons Hieels and soles. ; 1,605 5,571,000 
an au — Rubber flooring atin a aha a a vines 236 966,000 
Consump- Due on Miscellaneous, not included in any of the above 
: Inventory tion in Contract items vise ; 1,313 6,112,000 
4 at End Manufacture at End cnenaguamaeh 
Scrap Ruseer of Quarter Reclaimed of Quarter lotals 13,676 $80,064,000 
1,123 Reclaimers solely (8) : ane sees Qaaee 33,557 10,481 , ' eee a meesemene 
mi Manufacturers who also reclaim (19).. 37,189 18,287 7,141 Grand totals—all products 80,757 $260,897 ,000 
“ Other manufacturers (23).... 4,107 593 8 
, - - PA INVENTORY OF CRUDE RUBBER IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
WO wcaaidietecetiesicunsosn 85,593 52,437 17,630 : . Ee = 4 
AFLOAT FOR UNITED STATES PORTS 
gg NUMBER OF TONS OF CRUDE RUBBER CONSUMED IN THE MANUFACTURE Long Tons 
> S : " . : . . : ais A —— 
t ~~ — —— ne — nap ae aume _— On Hand Plantation Para All Other Totals 
] MENTS OF MANUFACTURED RU Manufacturers ites : 43,711 2,234 2,356 48,301 
1, 8% Number Total Sales Value Importers and dealers.......... 8,314 994 582 9,890 
l of Tons of Shipments of ‘ 
of Crude Manufactured Totals on hand ; $2,025 3,228 2,938 58,191 
IS Propucts Rubber Used Rubber Products : 
#72 AFLOAT 
11, Tires and Tire Sundries: . Manufacturers binds 18.031 240 40 18,311 
"37 Automobile and motor truck pneumatic casings. 53,891 $142,063,000 Imperters and dealers....... . 24,590 168 105 24,893 
665 Automobile and motor truck pneumatic tubes. 13,683 24,999,000 4 Princes : 
8 2¢ Motorcycle tires (casings and tubes).......- , 33 478,000 Totals afloat 42,621 438 145 43,204 
” Bicycle tires (single tubes, casings and gubss) . 244 730,000 
17 ic casings and tubes, not 
ae ot > oy ome ™ ovesmes mr rrery 108,000 1 Number cf rubber manufacturers that reperted data was 198; crude 
150 Solid tires fcr motor vehicles... 4,305 7,365,000 rubber importers and dealers, 52; reclaimers (solely), 8; total daily average 
All other solid tires......... <n 104 156,000 number ot employes on basis of third week of October, 1925, was 151,942 
140 Tire sundries and repair materials. . $21 4,934,000 It is estimated that the crude rubber consumption figures are 92 per 
- —— cent of the total, and the crude rubber inventory 95 per cent of the tota] 
WES ca ites 04decbensnseeedesuesins es 73,081 $180,833,000 tur the entire industry. 
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A Carbon Black Famine 
is Not Likely to Occur 
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No. 1 Gas used in industry. No. 2 Gas used for Carbon Black. No. 3 Gas not used. 
Nos. 1 & 2 Gas used in industry and for Carbon Black. 


HIS map shows roughly the known gas producing 
areas of the United States, and tells its own story. 


After forty years of active experience in both the produc- 
tion of natural gas and the selection of sites for Carbon 
Black plants, we know how to locate new plants in areas 
which promise low production cost and uninterrupted 
operation. 


Our customers never worry about the volume or the 
quality of thei future supplies—our experience is their 
insurance. 










Our facilities to serve you effectively embrace factories in 
five states, and stocks in the following cities as well as 
principal foreign centers: 

{kron Cincinnati Chicago New York San Francisco 


Boston Cleveland Montreal Pittsburgh St.Louis Trenton 
iff 

d 
177 


—" 


GODFREY L.CABOT, INC. 


940 OLD SouTH BUILDING, BoOsTON. 
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Our 


Insulation Glossary Greeted 


, | "HE announcement that The /ndia Rubber Hoorld would 
tblish a Glossary of Insulation has caused considerable 


pubis l 


stir in the electrical industry, eliciting from manufacturers, 
dealers, and consumers numerous letters commending this 
journal for enterprise in seeking to supply a need which 
has been lone felt by the entire trade. Some of the senti 


ments ¢ xpress¢ d are 
“We 


Count upon us tor ce 


wish you much success in vour new undertaking. 


operation in every way.” “The prospect 


f getting the manv confusing definitions in our industry 
hecked even approximately larifed is verv 
vratiiving 

‘Welcom lexicon for the insulated wire and allied 

S We tainly need some authoritv such as vour 

‘ la he s get oul bearings in a Z terms § 
ft inexact or conflicting.” 

“Hope that the glossary will be more correct and com 
chensive tl i similar publication issue the Gov 
ernmet W Cars avo 


The Glossary’s Purpose 


who have given encouragement, and to those 


who prefer to wait until some instalments are published be- 


fore giving an opinion, it may be said that the primary object 


of the Glossary is to collect, define, and classify every sig- 


nificant term pertaining to electrical insulation 


The India Rubber World realizes that the task is no small 


one and that “100 per cent correct” is a hard goal to score, 


vet in striving for that objective if it but adds considerablv 


iders’ stock of mtormation and helps to clear up 
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misunderstandings we will deem the effort well worth 


Score 
while 
It is strange but true that there is much dispute as to the 


meaning of even such simple terms as “wire” and “strand.” 


Seme contend that the first can be singular only and the 
second plural, vet others regard the terms as identical. A 
pair of conductors made up with wires flat or parallel and 
overlaid with braid or tape are called by some a duplex con- 
it should 


ductor; others declare this incorrect and say that 


be called a twin conductor. When in a double conductor the 


wires are wound spirally together it is termed a twin by 


some and a duplex conductor by others. 


Customers Orders Perplex 


liecause of lack of agreement on definitions, many manu- 


urers are often much puzzled in trving to fill orders 


Buyers who want a double conductor will order a duplex 
when they really mean a twin type. A wire maker may 
take a chance and guess a customer's order aright: or he may 
make a wrong guess and have the goods returned. [ven a 


loss may be sustained to either side by delay through « 
respondence regarding proper description of the goods. 
For 


made to compose all such differences, and one of the 


the benefit of all concerned, an endeavor should be 
best 
ways to accomplish this end, to expedite business, and to 
promote standardization and simplification is to make the 
terms so explicit there can be no doubt as to their meaning 

While aiming to give precise and succinct definition to a 
host of new and old terms, the glossary will incidentally 


impart much curious and valuable information concerning 


the art and science of electrical insulation interesting to gen- 


eral readers as well as to technicians. 
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